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to THS 

RIGHT HONOURABLE 

XOJIP FjijiNCfS AlMARIC SPEJiCSB. 
MY LOIIQ, 

]PERMIT me to dedicate to you my 
Compendium of the British Tourists. 
I would not presume to offer what 
^ppjeared wholly undjsserving of your 
iordship's protection; npr attempt to 
obtrude on my readers in general, what 
1 did not think was calculated, either to 
instructji inform, or amuse. The publio 
sanction has already been liberally 
bestowed on this work, and encourages 
me to hope, that I shall not solicit pri^. 
vate patronage in vain. 

Indepepdeiit, indeed, of other consi- 
derations, it is with some propriety that 
I address the BRITISH ToURlSTS to ycm. 
Your Lordship has adopted that plan, 
which I wi§h to see general among our 
patrician ypuths, of cpmmencing your 
iravels with yqur native country; an 
a ^ . 
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VI DEDICATION. 

it will give me pleasure to find, that 
these volumes are useful to you in future 
tours, and that they tend to encourage 
and promote a taste in others, to form 
an intimate acquaintance with the local 
circumstances of the British Islands, 
before they extend their views to the 
Continent. 

On this day, my Lord, you have com- 
pleted your twenty-first year ; and, from 
personal knowledge I can affirm, that 
jrour early life has given the promise of 
every virtue. May the period yet to 
come be very long and prosperous, 
and the sanguine hopes of your family 
and friends be fully realised ! 

I have the honor to be. 
With sincere regard, 
MY LORD, 
, Your Lordship's 
Most faithful and devoted servant, 

W. MAVOR. 

Wood&lodt^ Dec. 26, 1800. 
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PREFACE 



TO THE FIRST JEDITIOir* 



It Was long a reflection on the national 
taste and judgment, that our people of 
fashion knew something, from ocular 
demonstration, of the general appearance 
of every country in Europe, except their 
own. " Proximorum incuriosi, jlon- 
GINQUA SECTAMUR*," might with jus- 
tice be applied to the great majority of 
Britons, who, from fortune or talents, 
were qualified to travel to advantage, 
only half a century ago. Yet, in what- 
ever light we regard the British Islands ; 

■ II II I tm* mmmmmmm i. m i i . i n m — mm w ii il ' t i 

♦ Plin* Epint. 
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vUi PREFACE. 

whether as the cradle of liberty, the mo- 
ther of arts ap4 sciences, the nuri^e of 
manufactures, the mistress of the sea; 
or whether we contemplate their genial 
^oil, their n)ild cHipate, t^hei);. different 
natural and artificial curiosities, we shall 
find no equal extent of territory, on the 
face of the globe, of more importance, or 
containing more various attractions, even 
in the estimation of those who cannot be 
supposed to l(e bia§|e4 hy natiyp p^r^ 
fjalityj 

Roused, at last, ft-om the lethargy of 
indifference about what was within their 
reacil, and inspired with more patriotic 
notions than fornierly, pf the pleasure 
and utility of Home Travel?, we have, 
of late years, seen some of our most en- 
lightened countrymen as eager to ex- 
plore the remotest parts of Britain, as 
they formerly were to cross the Qhau- 
nel, and to pass the Alps. Nor was mere 
fimusemeiif their only object in such per- 
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PBEFACE. IX 

ambulations and researcheg. While gra- 
tifying their own curiosity, or enlarging 
their own ideas, they appear to have been 
cealous to benefit and inform their coun« 
try, by a close investigation of whatever 
could conduce to its interest or its credit, 
its happiness or its peace. The natives 
of the three kingdoms, now happily unit^ 
ed, have been linked more closely in the 
social tie, by the intercourse which has 
thus taken place ; and the judicious and 
liberal sentiments promulgated, through 
the medium^of the press, by a PENNANT, 
a Newte, and a SuLlVAN, have mani- 
festly tended to lessen prejudices, to ob- 
viate error, and to extend knowledge. 

Improvements, also, in -arts, agricul- 
ture, and domestic economy, have been 
freely imparted by ingenious tourists, 
to such as, without such aids, might long 
have been ignorant of their existence. By 
the frequency of communication, an ac- 
quaintance with the practices of the most 
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dexterous in business, with the modes of 
the most refiHed in manners, has been ra- 
pidly diffused over the great mass of the 
people; and the various tribes and class- 
es of men, vtrho are subject to the same 
government, however remotely situated^ 
are now either animated by example, or 
stimulated by contrast. The great, but 
bigotted, Johnson, " who was born the 
child of Prejudice, nor weaned at the 
hour of his death," by his petulant re- 
marks on Scotland, roused thepride of 
the natives into exertion, waked every 
generous passion in their breasts to ex- 
cel 3 and, perhaps^ without intending it, 
proved himself one of their best friends*. 
The influence of one distinguished litera- 



* Why ha4 pot the reflections of Twiss the 9ame e&ct 
on the Irish? It wi^s^ because the ma^ of the people wai 
too much depressed by poverty, and sunk in ignorance, 
to feel the stings of shame, or the calls of honest ambition. 
^ happier eta, for Ireland has now commenced. May 
the rising sun of its prosperity gradually reach the rneri* 
dian, and be long before be begins to decline t 
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fy character accomplished more thati ^11 
the force of power, or the suggestions of 
reason, could have done. Nor is John- 
son a solidary instance of the potent ef* 
fects which authors and travellers have? 
on the public mind. Each haiS his circle 
of action; and he, who studies to do all 
the service in his power to his country^ 
and to mankind, is entitled to applause, 
however limited his sphere may be. The 
desire of contributing a mite tO the pub- 
lic good, and of receiving the public ap- 
probation, gave rise to the present work, 
the utility and propriety of which rest'on 
the subsequent solid gfoiindsl. 

The various tours through Great Bri* 
tain and Ireland, which have been pub-' 
lished within the last thirty or forty years, 
amount to many volumes, and cannot be 
purchased but at a very considerable ex* 
pence. Their authors, ho'wever, were 
tiot all men of equal talents, for observa- 
tion or description ) nor are their workji 
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uniformly excellent or interesting, A 
SUMMARY, it was conceived, might exhi- 
bit whatever is valuable, in several ; and 
that, for. general readers, many retrench- 
ments might take place, and many details 
be omitted, in all. 

Impressed with this idea, and ^wishing 
to put that information within the reach 
of every class of his fellow subjects, which 
only few comparatively can now enjoy, 
the editor of the following volumes ha3 
selected, from the body of our Tourists, 
the most celebrated works, and has en- 
deavoured to give a faithful view of the 
peculiar merits, and the most valuable 
contents of each ; not with the most dis-» 
tant design of superseding the use of the 
originals, but rather in the hopes> that 
the attention he has paid to them, will 
excite, or keep alive, the attention of 
the public; and stimulate others, wbp 
liave leisure or abilities, to tread in the 
same steps, and to follow the same exam« 
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pies. 'He has indeed personally visited 
a considerable number of the scenes which 
fell undef his review; and has taken the 
liberty to correct occasional oversights 
in his guides ; or, where new lights have 
been thrown on thesubject, to avail him-^ 
self of them, from every source he could 
command. Still, however, though it was 
his object to embrace a general assem** 
blage of tours, in as many directions as 
possible, it was no part of his plan to be 
an universal topographer ; nor has he de- 
viated from the routes of his authors. 
Hence a recurrence of the same objects 
was sometimes unavoidable ; but repeti- 
tion has been carefully guarded against, 
where neither new information nor addi-» 
tional entertainment was supplied. 

Of GENERAL DESCRIPTIONS of*Gneat 
Britain, we have already had ^ plentiful 
crop, under different titles, most comr 
monly copied from one another^ without 
any valuable improvements, and frer 
b 
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quently with such fidelity, as not to omit 
a single error. Such publications, if ac**- 
curately compiled, are certainly of uti- 
lity ; but allowing them to be ever so 
well executed, they are rather consulted, 
than read for pleasure. The general tra- 
veller, who attempts to include every 
thing, seldom accomplishes any thing, in 
a satisfactory manner ; and he never ex- 
cites that I ivelyi interest which we feel, 
when we accompany a person, of any 
learning or taste, on a particular tour. 
We enter into all the views and sentiments 
of the latter; we see as he sees; we par- 
ticipate in his delights; we sympathize 
in his disappointments ; and the impres* 
sion he leaves on our mind is permanent 
and strong. 

Besides, the present plan is not only 
more interesting, but also more novel, 
than any preceding one, of a similar ten«» 
dency. It collects, into one focus, th? 
tscattered rays o£ information; or^ rather. 
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it forms a galaxy of the blended lights, 
which distinguished Modern Tourists 
have thrown on the British Isles. Em- 
bracing, therefore, a subject of all others, 
the most delightful and instructive to a 
Briton, the editor confesses, his hopes 
are very sanguine of its success ; and, to 
insure this, neither labour, attention, nor 
^xpence, has been spared. 

It has, however, been judged more 
expedient and beneficial, to extend the 
quantity of letter-press, and to give ac- 
curate, coloured maps, than to please the 
eye alone, by less useful embellishments. 
Almost all the antiquities and picture* 
que scenes of this country have air^ady 
fallen under the graver, or the pencil. A 
few plates would, at beat, have displayed 
poverty, or distracted the choice in se- 
lection ; and a large number could not 
be expected in a work, where cheapness 
and utility were the principal objects to 
be regarded. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

XO TBB TBJBD EDITIOIf. 



The demand for a second edition so speedily 
foUomedthe publication of the first, that thcEditor 
was unable to introduce any considerable improve^ 
ments. He has nowj however^ diligently revised 
the whole, and added severed valuable TouBSy per* 
formed since the first appearance of his work; an^ 
JUaters himself y thaty in Us present enlarged and 
improved formy it wiU have fresh claims to the at^ 
Untion of Home TBirsLiEBSy and to the public 
patronage in general.^lS07. 
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TOUR • V 

•SCOTJLAH®, 
TfiiOMAS PENNANT, Esq, 

PERFORMED IN THE YEAR 1769. 



^TIO the inquisitive and ingenious Mr. Pennant 
•^ this country is under very great obligations. 
His contemporaries have distinguished him with ap. 
plause, and posterity will long honour and revere 
his name. His singular merits as a natural historian 
do not now fall under our cognizance, but it 
would be uncandid not to declare, that to this 
gentleman we are indebted for the' earliest tours in 
Scotland, that a^e worth reading or preserving; 
and that he pated the way to that general taste 
for home travels, which has since been so honour- 
able to individuals, and advantageous to the public. 
We cannot, therefore, commence our work bet- 
ter than with a faithful view of his tours in Scot- 
land, and various parts of England, which have 
Ibeen repeatedly published in three volumes quarto, 
Ulnstrated with plates, and which will be read with, 
pleasure and avidity, when many of the scenes h« 
Vol. I* B 
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has described are obliterated, and new modes and 
new pursuits hare superseded the old. 

The perfection of his Bsitish Zoology seems to 
have been one grand inducement for Mr. Pennant 
to undertake his first journey through a remote part 
of the British Island. Animated with this liberal 
view, though fortunately he did not confine himself 
to it alone, he left Chester on the 26th of July, 
1769; a city, he says, without parallel, for the 
regular structure of the four principal streets, 
which appear sunk many feet below the surface of 
tii6 earth, so that carriages drive far beneath the 
level of the kitchens, in a line with ranges of shops, 
over which, on each side of the street, foot-pas- 
sengers walk under galleries, open in front. The 
back courts of the houses are on a level with the 
adjoining country ; but it is necessary to descend 
into the principal streets by a iiight of steps. 

The cathedral is an ancient structure, of a rough 
external aspect, being built of a red friable stone, 
which has mouldered with the lapse of years ; but the 
beauty of the choir and the chapter-house attracts 
the notice of every travdller. 

Chester, the Deva and Devana of Antonine, and 
ti principal Roman station, contains many antiqui- 
ties of that once potent nation ; the most remark- 
able of which are, a hypocaust near the Feathers 
Inn, and a rudfe sculpture of Minerva, with her 
l^ird and altar, oit the face of a rock, . near the end 
gf the bridge which leads to Wales. 

, The castle is in a State of decay ; but as the city 
walls form the principal walk of the inhabitants, 
imd command many rich and picturesque views 
from diiferent points, they are kept in excellent^ 
repair. 

leaving Chester, Mr. Pennant passed through 

i^c village of Tarvia, and crossed thd forest of 
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l>elamdre9 a black and dreary waste. A few liaileis 
'to the north of this lies Northwich, famous for ages 
for its rock salt and brine pits. The stratum of 
salt lies about forty yards deep, and some of the 
mines have a most brilliant a,nd romantic appear, 
ance, when illuminated with a number of candlesr* 
Above the salt is a bed of whitish clay, used in the 
fabric of earthen. ware ; and, in the same place, u 
considerable quantity of gypsum, or plaster-stone, 
is dug. 

Between this place and Macclesfield, the countrjr 
is flat and unpleasant, though sufficiently fertile. — 
Macclesfield has a flourishing manufacture of roo. 
hair and twist buttons, and employs more than 
twenty silk mills, besides haying a copper smelting, 
house and a brass-foundry. 

In the church is a magnificent monument, erected 
to the memory of the Sarage family. A brass plate 
on the wall has this pleasing notification of the easy 
remission of sins in another world : 

'' The pardon for saying of five pater nosters 
and fiive aves and a creed, is twenty-sik thousand 
years and twenty-six days of pardon. " 

Beyond this town, the aspect of the country al- 
most instantly changes, and becomes sterile and 
^ mountainous ; but the minerals in its bowels, par. 
ticularly coal, amply compensate for the unpro- 
ductiveness of its surface. 

Mr. Pennant next reached Buxton, seated in a 
bottom, and surrounded with cheerless objects ; but 
its celebrated warm bath fenders it much frequented. 
** With joy and gratitude,'* says our tourist, '' I 
this moment reflect on the efficacious qualities of 
the waters ; I recollect with rapture the return of 
spirits, the fligjit of pain, and the re-animation of 
kny long long ^rippl(Hl rheumatic limbs." He how- 
ever laments, that the blessings of this spring are 
in a great measure confined to the opulent; though 
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it sefeDV titere are several fountains which might be 
converted into baths, at a moderate expence ; and, 
with a feeling that does him honour, expresses his 
hope, that the noble proprietor of tlie spot will 
not overlook the happy means he possesses of do- 
ing good, and diffusing his benevolence*. 

Leaving Buxton, they passed through Middle- 
ton Dale, a deep narrow chasm, between two vast 
cliffs, which extend a mile in length. At the end 
of this lingular road is the village of Stooey Mid- 
-dleton; and a little farther the prospect opens, 
affording a view of a small fertile vale, watered by 
the Derwent, and terminated by the romantic Chats- 
worth. ' - 

They slept at Chesterfield, a disagreeable town,, 
but a place of considerable manufacture,* particu. 
larly in worsted stockings and brown earthen-ware. \ 
About half a century ago, the latter supplied not ' 
only these kingdoms, but a great part of Europe. 
The clay, of which it is made, is found in the 
Ticinity, over a stratum of flint and coal. The 
spire of. the church is covered with lead, but 
strangely,^bent by a violent storm of wind. 

On the road side, about three miles from the 
town, are several pits of iron stone, tying above a 
stratum of coal. Each load, of about twenty strikes 
or bushels, yields a ton of metal. 

Passing through Worksop, they came to Tux- 
ford. In the church of the last-named town, be- 
neath a flowery arch, h a rude bass relief of St. 
Laurence on the gridiron: and by him a fellow 
blowing the fire with a bellows, while tlie execuw 
tioner is going to turn him. 

They crossed the Trent at Dunham Ferry, where 
it is broad, but shallow; and from thence pass 
«■■■ ■'■-'■ ■ • ■ ■ - , » , ■. . ■ ^ ^ 

* This wish has be«n in some dcsgree gratified* 
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l*r SCOTLANDi 5 

afong fhfe Foss Dike, or canal, opened by Henrf I. 
ill 1121, to form a communication between the 
Trent and the Witham, and soon reached* Lincoln.^ 

** Lincoln," says Mr. Pennant, '^ is an ancient 
bnt ill-built city, of much less extent than for- 
merly," It lies partly cm a plain, and partly on 
a steep hill, crowned with the cathedral, and the 
ruins of a castle. The cathedral is a vast Gathtc 
pile, highly decorated within, lofty, light, md 
grand. Some of the windows, though very ancient,- 
are extremely fine. The prospect from this struc- 
ture is extensive, but destitute of attractive charms ; 
a dead flat, consisting of fens and moors, sickens, 
rather than captivates, the eye. The fens near 
Revesby Abbey, beyond Ilorncastle, are of vast 
extent ; but are chiefly valuable for brteding geese, 
the general wealth of the natives of this dreary track. 
During the breeding season, these birds are care- 
fully lodged in the same house with their masters, 
and arc well fed and attended. They are plucked 
five times a year, about Lady-day for quills and 
feathers, and four times afterwards, at intervals, 
for feathers only. Old geese submit quietly to this 
barbarous operation ; but, when the season proves 
cold, many die under its effects. 

What is called the West Feri, a space intersected 
by narrow canals, is immensely prolific in rufis, 
reeves, and other aquatic birds. The East Fen, 
on the other hand, remains in a state of nature : it 
is one vast morass, intermixed with lakes, abound- 
ing in pike, perch, and a variety of other fishes. 

It is observable, says our author, that, once in 
seven or eight years, immense shoal^ of stickle- 
backs appear in the W. Hand, below Spalding, and 
attempt to ascend the river in such a vast column,, 
that a man may earn four shillings a day, for a 
considerable time, in taking them, and selling them 
at a halfpenny a bushel. Formerly they were used 
R 3 
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to manure land ; and attempts hare 7>een made t<i 
extract oil from them, but ^e are not told mih 
vhat success. 

It would be tedious to enumerate tbe different 
kinds of birds and iishes that abound in the fens» 
It is well known that no part of Britain produces 
a greater Tariety or plenty of wild fowl than this 
track. 

One of the greatest curiosities however In this 
vicinity is the ?ast heronry at Cressy-hall, the seat 
of the Heron family, about ^x miles from Spalding*; 
In February, these birds, as numerous as rooks^* 
resort there to repair their nests ; and, haying per. 
formed the ofiUce of incubation, and reared their 
young, they quit the place during winter. Mr. 
Pennant says, he has found an opportunity of cor- 
recting a general mistake among ornithologists, in 
making two species of herons, as it appeared the 
crested heron was only the male of the other. 

Our tourist next visited Spalding, whose general 
aspect resembles a Dutqh town,^ as the /iver Wel- 
land passes through one of the streets, and a canal 
is cut through another, shaded with rows of trees. 
The church is large, and has a lofty spire. Indeed 
the religious edifices in- general, throughout this low 
track, bear evidence to the pious zeal of the ages 
in which they were erected. C row land Abbey, 
seated amidst a shaking fen, is a curious monument 
of persevering enthusiasm ; and the beautiful tower 
of Boston church, which serves as a L nd.mark to 
a, vast distance, is a magnificent specimen of the 
finest Gothic architectui^?. 

Having passed near tlie site of Swineshead Ab- 
bey, of which not a vestige remains, Mr. Pennant 
returned thrdiigh Lincoln, changed horses at Spit, 
tie, dined on the banks of the Humber, and, aft^er 
a passage of about frre hours, landed at Hull.—* 
From thence he proceeded the same night to Burtoa 
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Constable, in H6lderness, a rich flat country^ pro* 
ducing an excellent breed of cattle. 

Hornsea, a small maritime town in this vicinity^ 
is chiefly remarkable for its mcro or lake, a piece of 
Mrater about two miles long and one broad, famous 
for its^pike and eels. It is separated from the sea 
by a yery narrow i)ank. 

A quantity of amber is found on the coast of 
Holderness, sometimes in lar^e masses ; but^inferior 
in purity and h^/ghtness to that from the Baltic. 

After rididg -some miles through a fiat grazing 
country, our tourist passed through the village of 
Skipsey, once under tlie protection of a castle, 
founded by Drugon, one of the favourites of WiU 
liam the Conqueror.. 

Next reached Burlington Quay, a Jraall town 
close to the sea. Here, in 1642, Henrietta, queen 
of Charles I. landed with arms and ammunition . 
from Holland, though Batten, a parliament admiral, 
had tried to intercept her ; and, after she had escapee! 
the perils of the sea, brutally fired at the house 
where she lay,, and forced her to lake shelter in the 
fields, half-dressed. 

A mile beyond this lies the town of Burlington, 
ifhtch has a large church without a steeple. Near 
the church is a noble Gothic gateway, the r^ains 
of a priory of black canons, founded in the reign 
of Henry I. Its revenues, at the time of the dis, 
solution of religious houses, amounted to more than 
six hundred pounds a-yoar. 

This coast of the kingdom, observes Mr. Pen- 
nant, is very unfavourable to trees. There is a 
general nakedness from the Humber as far as Caith- 
ness, with very few exceptions. 

Visited Flaraborough-Head, probably so called 
from the lights made on it, to direct the landing of 
Ida, who, in 547, joined his countrymerf in these 
parts, ai&dfounded the kingdom of Northumberland. 
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The town, which lies oa the north side of the prb- 
montory, Is small, and entirely inhabited by fisher, 
men, few of whom, it is said, die in their beds, but 
meet their fate in the boisterous element from 
which they derive a livelihood. 

The cliffs here are of tremendous height and ama. 
liing grandeur. Beneath are several vast caverns, 
some closed at the end, others pervious, affording a 
singular passage for boats. In some places the 
rocks are insulated, and soar up to a vast height : 
they are much frequented by marine fowls, particu. 
larly corvorans, shags, guillemots, puffins, kitti. 
waf^es, and gulls. Robin Leith's Hole, however, 
is one of the most singular curiosities of the place : 
it is a vast cavern, to which there is a narrow pas. 
sage from the land side ; but, suddenly rising to a 
great height, it displays a fine arched robf, while 
the bottom, for a considerable way, is formed in 
broad steps, of easy ascent. The mouth opens to 
the sea, and illuminates the wholfe. 

Slept at Hunmanby, a small village above Filey 
Bay, where plantations thrive tolerably well ; and 
next morning set out for Scarborough ; passing near 
fhe site of Flixton, an hospital founded in the 
time of Athelstan, for the express purpose of 
'' sheltering travellers from the wolves;" a proof 
that this bare track must have then been a conti- 
nuous forest. 

Scarborough was once celebrated for the strength 
of its castle, built in the reign of king Stephen, ft 
has undergone many revolutions, and is at present 
paly a spacious ruin. In this town were likewise 
three convents and an hospital. The present church 
rose from the ruins of a magnificent one aittachcd to 
an alien priory, suppressed in the reign of Ed- 
Tvard IV. 

Scarborough is a large place, built in a crescent 
form, on the sides of a std^p MIL Ther population 18 
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ialonlEted at ten thousand^ chiefly sailors and their 
families, who own three hundred ships, which are 
generally hired out for freight, as this place has 
scarcely any trade of its own* The views from the 
upper part of the town are highly picturesque^ 

Here is a famous spa, the waters of which are 
impregnated with a purgative salt, a small quantity 
of common salt, and of steel. Its efficacy in re- 
moving various disorders, and the great conveniency 
of sea bathing, occasion a vast resort of company 
during the summer season, both for health and plea* 
sure. 

The beach is a fine hard sand, and, during low 
water, is the general ride for parties of pleasure. 
The fishery here is of considerable magnitude and 
Talue, but thought to be on the decline. . It seem* 
that a right of tithing fish has here been established, 
which must unquestionably prove a great dis^ 
couragdment, whether insisted on or not ;' as th^ 
claim depends on the generosity of the incumbent. 

Leaving Scarborough, Mr. Pennant passed over 
large moors ta Robin Hood's Bay. On this road 
be observed the vast mountains of alum-stone, from 
which that mineral is extracted. It is ^rst caU 
cined in very large heaps, which continue burning 
for many months; after which it is thrown into 
pits, and steeped in water, to extract all the saline 
particles. The liquor is then run into other pits^ 
where the vitriolic salts are precipitated ; and the 
superfluous water being evaporated by boiling, the 
liquor is set to cool ; and, lastly, is poured into 
large casks to cystallize. 

These alum-works were first discovered in the reign 
of Elizabeth, by Sir Thomas Chaloner. At that 
time the English being, ignorant of the method of 
managing them, there is a tradition, that Sir Thomas 
seduced some workmen from tbe pope's alum 
works near Roiae; in consequence of which, hia 
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holiness thundered out the most terrible anatheffiaaft 
against him ; but, nevertheless, the works went on 
and prospered, and have prored a source of wealth 
to the nation, as well as to individuals. Corniui 
ammonis and other fossils are frequently found ia 
the alum rocks. 

The houses of Robin Hood's village, being scat* 
tered on the ledges of a steep cliff, make a very 
grotesque appearance. The inhabitants are fisher- 
men, and drive a considerable trade in the liberal 
produce of the deep. 

Travelling through a hilly country, with a high 
coast, they at lengtti reached Whitby, a large 
town, angularly situated between two hills, with 
a narrow channel in the middle. The two parts of 
the town are united by a drawbridge, which'allows 
vessels to sail to a bay higher up. The river Esk 
forms this harbour, the waters of which are incon- 
siderable, when the tide is low. 

The principal trade of Whitby is ship-building^ 
and a small manufactory of sail-cloth. About 
two hundred and seventy ships belong to the place^ 
which are chiofly hired out, though lately some few 
have been sent to the Greenland fishery, at the risk 
of the inhabitants. A salmon fishery belongs to 
the town. 

On a hill adjoining to the south side of the town. 
Is a fino ruin of St. Hilda's church, principally 
famous for the celebrated controversy, abont tte 
proper time of keeping Easter, being discussed 
here in the reign of Oswy, king of Northumber'* 
land. ^ 

Proceeding about two miles along the shore, they 
turned up into the country, a black and dreary 
moor; but, about three miles from Gisborough, 
the landscape becomes fertile, sylvai^, aii4 varie* 
gated. 

Gisborough is pleasantly situated in a vale^ bmU 
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rounded by distant hills, and open to the sea, from 
which it is five miles off. It is a small town, and 
has a good manufacture of sail-cloth.. 

The country continues very fine as far as th^ 
Tees, a considerable river, that divides Yorkshire, 
from the bishopric of Durham, which they crossed 
bjT a handsome bridge of five arches, and soon en<? 
tered Stockton. 

This is a handsome town, and a corporation by 
prescription. The principal street is remarkably 
fine and spacious ; and near the centre stand the 
shambles, town house, and a large assembly room,.. 
Of late years, this place has been vastly improved ; 
and it now carries on a considerable trade. As. th^s 
liver, however, does not admit of large lessels, 
goods are sent down three miles lower, to be ship« 
ped. The port is a member of that of Newcastle. 

On the west of the town stood the castle, in 
which, tradition says, the bishops of Durham for, 
merly resided during summer ; and that King John 
was here entertained by Bishop Poiqtiers, while he 
signed the charter of Newcastle. Its remains ar« 
now converted into a barn. 

Norten, which lies in the road to Durham^ had 
an ancient collegiate church; but now contains 
nothing remarkable. The country from the Teei^ 
to Durham is champaign, fertile, and much in«^ 
closed. Towards the west is a fine view of a ridge 
of hills which comipence in the north, and deepl|i 
4ivide this portion of the kingdom. 

The s^proach to Durham is through a deep hoU 
low, feathered on each side with wood. This city 
stands partly on the side of a hill, and partly on a 
plain. The buildings are mostly ancient. The 
abbey, or cathedral, and the castle in which th» 
l^ishop resldeSji are seated on the summit of a difft 
whose bottom is wasbed by the Wear. Tb^ walks 
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. on the opposite bants are Tery beautiful^ and tfepf^- 
in excellent order,. 

The cathedral* was begun m 10^3, andis plain 
without, and supported wittiin by many pillars,^ 

. some plain, others ornament(?4. The chaptet-house 
is built in the form of a tbeitre : the Cloisters are 
spacious and /beautiful'; and the prebendal houses 
are most eligibly situated. 

Two handsome bridges lead over the Wear to 
the. walks, and a third is covered with houses. 
"This'iiiver produces salroou, trout, and many other 
delicate fishes. The principal manufactures of 
Durham are shalloons, tai^mies, and calamancoes. 

• Our tourist next visited Coken, the seat of Mr. 
Carr, the grounds of which are judiciously laid 
out, and possess many natural beauties. The 
walks wind along the sides or the bottoms of dellg^ 
bounded by vast precipices, clothed with trees and 

- vines. The river Wear meanders along the hol- 
lows, and forms two very fine reaches in view of 
the entrance of the walks. The prospect towards 
Finchal Abbey is remarkably grand, and the path , 
beneath the cliff has a monastic solemnity. The 
spot was once called the Desert, and was the Scene 
of the ridiculous austerities of St. Godric, a native 
of Walpole, in Norfolk, who was warned by a 
vision to settle here, and died in 1170. 

Proceeding on his tour, Mr, Pennant passed 
through Chester-le-Street, a small town, in the 
vicinity of which stands Lumley Castle. Tha 
whole country beautifully vaHed, and very agree- 
able. Entered Newcastle through Gateshead, by 
^ bridge over the Tyne. 

* It is now receiving many beautiful improvements, under 
the auspices of the present very respectable blfbop, Ihebottour* 
able and reverend Dr.Barringtpiu . 
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Netirfcastle is a large and populous town^ Tisiiig 
from the bottom to the top of the hill, opposite to 
l^jj Gateshead, with a sudden acclivity. The sides of 
the river are inhabited by keel -men ; but the upper 
parts of the town contain fereral handsome houses 
and well-built streets. 

T'he principal tfade of this pla(ie is in coal. The 
colleries lie from ^Te to eighteen nnles up the rfver ; 
and the produce is brought down in waggons along 
rail.roads, and discharged into the keels, or boats, 
destined to convey it on ship-board. No ship of 
large burden Tan ascend higher than Shields, which 
may be considered as the principal port of New- 
castle. 

The effects of the vast commerce of this place 
are apparent, for many miles round, in the wcalfli 
and number of the inhabitants, and tlie high cul- 
tiration of the soil. 

Beyond Newcastle, 'the country is in general flat. 
The first object that attracted the notice of our 
traveller was a stone column, with three dials on 
the capital, called Pigg's Folly. A few miles far. 
ther lies Stannington-Bridge, a pleasant Tillage, and 
beyond that the small town of Morpeth^ which had 
formerly a castle, of which little now remains. 

Between Morpeth and«Felton, on the right, 
stands Cockle Tower, an ancient fortified border, 
house, of great size, Felton is a charming Tillage- 
on the Coquet, which a few miles lower discharges 
Itself into the sea, near Coquet Island, irell known 
in the history of the rebellion in the reign of 
Charles I. 

At Alnwick, a small market-town, ^^ the traTcli." 
ler," says Mr. Pennant, " is disappointed in thfe si- 
tuation and enTirons of the castle^ ^e ancient resi-r 
dcnce of the Percies,, earls of Northumberland. Ton 
look in Tain for any marks of the grandeur of the 
feudal agesj for trophies won by a family eminent 
c 
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for military prowess and deeds of chivalry, for 
extensive forests and venerable oaks. ' The hall of 
entertainment is na more; and, instead of the 
disinterested usher of days of yore, the visitor i» 
attended by a valet, eager tq receive the fees of ^. 
mittance*.'* 

There is,' however, vast gjrandeur in the exterior 
of the castle : the towers are magnificent, and the 
Sipartments are large, but ill adapted. The gardens 
appeared to our tourist so very trim, that they 
were better ada,pted to a villa near London, than ta 
the ancient seat of a potent baron. 

This castle underwent two iftemorable. sieges ; 
in 1093, when Malcolm III. of Scotland and his 
son Edward lost their lives before it; and in 1171, 
when William I. after a fruitless siege, waa de- 
feated and taken prisoner near the same place. Of 
the abbey, which lay a little to the north of the 
town, nothing now remains but the fine square 
gateway.. 

A stage farther is Bclford, a modern seat, the 
front of which has a beautiful ^simplicity, and the 
grounds and plantations are very fine. 

About four miles from the mansion^ ou the sea- 
coast, stands the ancient castle of fiamboroughy. 
founded by Ida, first king of the Northumbrians, 
in 54$. It has undergone many revolutions; but, by* 
the piety and benevolence of Lord Crew, bishop 
of Durham, who became possessed of it in 1715^ it 
is now appropriated to a purpose that will ever 
nender it venera(ble in the eyes of the humane.: 



* In Mr. Pennant's long tour, this, we believe, is tlie only, 
instance of what some would 'call, itliberal remark ; vet per- 
haps it is too applicable to other plaees besides Alnwick. The 
splendid magnificence of the Nerthiuftberlaiid family is almost, 
proverbial; and its character has ik;vc{ been tarnished iu, tbei 
miid& of its j^reseaC repr<»enta,tive. 
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This fenerous prelate Tested it and sctieral eitates 
in the hands of trustees, for the purpose of assisting 
shipwrecked Tnariners, and providing relief for such 
as escape the fury of the wares. 

Apartments are ^tted up for their reception, and 
a constant patrgle is kept ercry stormy night, along 
this tempestuous coast, for the space of eight miles, 
the extent of the manor ; by nhich means numeral 
ous lives have been preserved, and many poor 
wretches restored to society, who, without this 
heavenly mstitntion, must have been lost. Ia 
hoBoitr of philanthrophy, we are here tempted to 
insert a beautiful sonnet by the ingenious Mr. 
Bowles, written at Bamborough Castle. 

Ye holy towers, that shade the wave-worn steep. 
Long may ye rear your aged brows «ubJ}nie, 
Though, 'hurrying silent by, relentless Time 

Assail you» and the winter whirlwind's sweep ! 
Far, far from blazing grandeur's crowded halls* 

Hpre Charity has fisted her chosen seat, 

Oft listening, tearful, when the wild winds beat 
With hollow bodings round your ancient walls : 

And Pity, at the dark and stormj^ hour 
Of midnight, when the moon is hid on hi.di, 

Keeps her lone watch upqn the topmost iow'r, 
^ And turns her ear to each expiring cry ; 

Blest if her aid some fainting wretch might save. 

And snatch him cold and speechless from the wave. 

Opposite to Bamborough lie the Farn Islandsr, 
formiiig two clusters, to the number of serentcen 
above high water. Their produce is kelp, feathers, 
and a few seals. Some of them yield a little grass, 
and feed a cow or two. 

Mr. Pennant landed on these islands in a coble, 
a kind of vessel well adapted to such seas. Here 
he found corvorants, shags, and other marine 
fowls. • The eider duck was at that time sitting, and 
they robbed some of the nests of the line down 
which she plucks from her breast to make her habu 
tatioH warm and soft. « 
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House Island, whieh lies nearest to the^show^ 
■was the sequestered spot where St. Cuthhgit jftasse ~ 
i/:he two last years of his life ; and iiere fS^ 
was established a priory of Benedictiife'^ 
^ Jiquare tower, the remains of a church^nii ijome 
^ther buildings, are .still to be seen there^^Hid 
likewise a stone coffin, pretended to be that of tlia 
.>aint* 

i, At the north end of this island is a deep chasm, 
from the top to the bottom of the rock, communis 
eating with the sea, through which the water, in 
tempestuous weather, is forced, with great vio- 
lence and noise, to the height of sjjty feet. Tim 
£ne jet d'eau obtains the appellation of the Churn* 

Pursuing their journey northward, they came ia 
sight of the Cheviot Hills. The country in general 
naked. An ancient tower appeared on the lefk^ 
one of the fortresses of ancient times, when this 
island was divided into two rival kingdoms. Oa 
the right, ha4 a view of the sea, and of Holy 
Island, once an episcopal see, afterwards translated 
to Durham. On this romantic isle are still somft 
remains of a castle and a church. - 

After riding a few miles, Berwick appeared in 
full view, and the river Tweed winding through *a 
country, by no means picturesque, though its banks 
In other places are higMy so. 

Berwick is fortified in the modern style, but oc- 
cupies much less space than formerly. The bar- 
racks are spacious, consisting of a centre and two 
wings. This place was long the key of the twa 
kingdoms ; and from the time of its cession to th6 
Scots, by Richard I. became, for nearly three ceo- 
turlcs, the object of contention between the two 
nations. In 1482, it was finally wrested froiH 
Scotland; but, by a convention between the 
governments, was declared a free town, and inde^ 
pendent of both kingdoms^ though garrisoned b^ 
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the EngNsh. The territory bdotiging to Berwick, 
y^r tli^^unds, as they are called, is about eight 
^wj^SIJBrI acres. 
^SE^riigious kere had several coiiTents, alt 
foiii^jMl by the Scottish kings. The present church , 
was ' built by Cromwell, and, according to the 
spirit of the founder, without a steeple. The 
town house has a large and handsome modern tower 
belonging to it, and the street in which it stands is 
by far the best i!t the town. 

Abundance of wool and eggs is exported from 
this town. The ssUmon fisheries are also very con- 
siderable, and bring in vast sums. The chief article 
of importation is timber from Norway. 

Almost immediately after leaving Berwick, our 
tourist entered Scotland. The approach of the 
sister kingdom has a very unpromising look, as cul- 
tivation on the borders could not be an object of at- 
tention, till both parts of the island acknowledged 
the same sovereign; and etFects are long felt after 
the causes that produced them are •no more. On 
reaching the ^village of Eyetown, says Mr. Pen- 
nant, the scene was greatly altered; the wi etched 
cottage of the inhabitants were vanishing ; com- 
fortable hottses were rising in their stead ; the lands 
inclosing; and the soil yielding a pretty liberal 
increase. 

The country soon after rcassumed its former 
gterility ; no arable land was seen ; -but for four or 
five miles, the ^black dreary moor of Coldingham, 
whose convent, the oldest in Scotland, is immorta- 
lized by. the heroism of its nuns. In them chastity 
was not a vow of the lips, but a principle of the 
lieart. When the country was invaded by the fe- 
rocious Danes in 870, they cut off their noses and 
lips, t» make themselves objects of horror rather 
than'desire.r 

They indeed escaped violation by their resoht. 
c3 
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tion; but 8a«iucli Were the sayages provoked at 
the disappyom'tnieiit they met with, in finding ghastly 
figures instead of the beauties they expected, that 
tl^y set fire to the manastry, and consumed tho 
irretched nuns, together with theif abbess, Ebba. 
. At the termination of the moor, the Frith of 
Forth at once burst on their view, and presented 
many captivating objects. Dined at Old Camus, 
and found the country now become extremely 
fertile. " East Lothian," says Mr. Pennant, ^^may 
he called the Northamptonshire of North Britain; 
/ Jt is a track of as fertile corn land aa I ever saw." 

Passing by Broxmouth, a seat of the Duke of 
Roxborough, in a low spot, but environed by large 
woods, they came to Dunbar. The chief street is 
broad and handsome; and the houses built of stone, 
as is commonly the casein Scotland. The harbour is 
safe, but small, and a few ships are annually sent 
from this place to G reenland. 

Between tlie port and the castle is a singular 
stratum of « stone, in some respects resembling the 
Giant's Causeway in Ireland. _ It consists of gr,eat 
©olumns 6f a red stone, having from three to six 
angles ; their diameters from one to two feet ; and 
their length, at low water, about thirty. These 
columns are jointed, but tvith less regularity than ^ 
basaltcs in general ; they extend in froirtTabout two 
hundred yards, but the breadth is inconsiderable. 

Opposite are the ruii\s of a castle, seated on 
a rock above the sea, with a hideous catern, run^- . 
nihg under one part of it, which,, with the assist- 
ance of a little art, had been converted into a se- 
cure but infernal prison*, '- * 

On the other skie are two natural arches, through 
which the tide flows ; by one of these, Alexander 
Ramsay, in a stormy night, reinforced the gar- 
rison in 1,337, in spite of a fleet which block^ed 
the place. 
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' The church is decorated -with the tna^niftcent 
monument of Sir George Hume, earl of Dunbar, 
the accomplished minister of James VI. but fated 
to give way to less deserving favourites, which 
sank the reign of that monarch into weakness and 
infamy. This monument is a beautiful marble de. 
sign, adorned with arms, figures, andfiated pillars. 
The earl is represented in armour, kneeling, loosely 
covered with a cloke. It appears he died in 1610. 

Near Dunbar, two battles were fought, singu- 
larly disastrous to the Scots. The first in 1^96, 
when the generals of Edward 4. defeated the army 
of Baliol, and took the castle, and all the nobility 
found in it were devoted to the sword. The second 
was the celebrated victory of Cromwell, in 1650, 
when the army of the covenanters chose rather to 
fight nnder the direction of their preachers, than 
the command of their generals. Never was folly 
or enthusiasm- carried to a higher pitch. The 
' English were so hemmed in, that the Scots might 
have starved them, without a blow; but, when 
Cromwell saw the latter descending from the heights, 
with a well-founded confidence he exclaimed, " the 
Lord hath delivered them into our hands !'' The 
event was correspondent to his expectations. He 
bad all the appearance of enthusiasm, but his op« 
poncnts possessed all its fatal reality. 

This castle is farther memorable, for having been 
the scene where the infamous Bothwell committed 
the simulated outrage on tiie person of his queen, 
the beauteous and unfortunate Mary Stuart. It is 
probable this was a concerted plan between the 
lovers ; but even a sovereign queen could not save 
an unworthy favourite from exile. 

Passing within sight of Tan tali on Castle, once a 

strong fort, but now a wretched ruin, the Isle of 

Bass attracted our tourist's notice. It lies abou. 

* a mile from the shore, and is a rock of a stupent 
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dons height. On the soath side, the top appears 
conical ; but the other overhangs the sea in a tre- 
mendous manner. Close to the edge of the pre- 
cipice stood a castle, now neglected, which for- 
merly constitu^d the state prison of Scotland. It 
was equally remarkable for its security and for its 
romantic situation. 

Various sorts of water fowl annually repair to 
this rock, to breed ; particularly Soland geese and 
kittiwakes. The profits arising from the young are 
farmed out, and produce no inconsiderable revenue, 
though a gannet, 09 Soland goose, is still sold for 
twenty pence 9 the very pric« it fetched in the time 
of Ray. 

Mr. , Pennant having taken a boat to visit this 
lingular spot, from the unfavourable state of the 
weather, found a landing impossible, or at least 
very dangerous ; and with some difficulty was put 
ashore at North Berwick, a small toMrn agreeably 
seated near a high conic hill, partially clothed wiUi 
trees, which is seen at a great distance. 

Passed through Aberladie and Preston: Panr. 
The last takes its name from its salt pans. Here 
is also a vitriol work. At a distance saw the fieM 
of battle, where the rebeU in 1745 defeated the 
king's troops with great carnage, and inspired the 
wavering with resolution to join the standard of 
disaffection. 

Pinkie and Carberry hill, each of them famed 
in the history of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, 
caught the eye of our tourist in his way to £din« 
l)urgh. They lie a little to the west of the road, a 
few miles from that city. 

Cross the Esk at Musselburgh, and be^n to re. 
cognise the approach to the capital. The roads 
excellent, the country populous, and studded yriik 
dl^ant seats. 

^^ Edinburgh," gays Mr. PezinaiLt, " possesses-a 
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boldness and grahdeur of situation beyond any city 
I have eTcr seen." It is built on the edges and sides 
of a rast sloping rock, of a great and precipitous 
height^ at the upper extremity, \vith a sudden de« 
cliri ty to the plain . At a distance, the houses stride 
a traveller with astonishment : t;heir natural loftiness^ 
added to their aerial situation, gives them a look of 
magnificence not to be paralleled in Great Britain. 
These very conspicuous buildings, which form the 
upper part of the High Street, are of stone, and 
generally six or seven stories high in front ; bat 
by reason of the declivity of the hill much higher 
behind. Formerly tiic houses were still more lofty 
than at present, yet there are now some of ten or 
eleven stories. 

Every edifice has a common stair- case, and every 
story is the habitation of a distinct family. The 
inconveniencies of such a mode of living are obvious ; 
but, from the vigilance of the magistrates, one great 
opprobrium of Edinburgh is removed : the streeti 
are obliged to be cleaned every night; and the 
severest penalties arc inflicted on such as offend 
against <decency in this respect. 

It should be remarked, however, that this un« 
fortunate style of architecture originated from ne«- 
cessity, not choice. During turbulent times, the 
vicinity to the castle was the only defence; and 
thus houses were in a manner piled one upon ano* 
ther, merely on a principle of security. 

The castle is seated on the summit of the hill, at 
the edge of a very deep precipice. In a small 
room, pointed out to strangers, Mary Queen of 
Scotland was delivered of James VI. The prospects 
from this fortress are vast, singular, varied, and 
enchanting. To describe them all would be im- 
possible : they can only be taken in by the eye of 
taste. 

The reservoir, for supplying the city with wa« 
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ter, stands in Castle Street. This necessary ele^ 
meat is brought from Pentland Hills, fire inile3 
distant, and is received into a cistern, containing 
about two huadred and thirty tons of water, which 
is conveyed to the principal conduits throughout the 
place, and distributed according to the wants of ths 
inhabitants. 

Parliament Close, a small square, lies on the 
south side of the High Street. In this is the Par- 
liament House, in which the Courts of justice are 
held; and below stairs is the Advocates' library, 
founded by Sir George Mackenzie, which now 
contains more than thirty thousand volumes of 
printed books, besides many curious. mannscripts 
and ancient records. 

The Lukenbooth Row, which contains the Tol- 
booth, a city prison, and some other public build- 
ings, unfortunately stands in the middle of the 
High Street, and thus deforms one of the finest 
streets in Europe. This nuisance is noticed by 
every traveller- 

The Exchange is a handsome modem building ; 
but is little used in its appropriate character ; as 
the merchants prefer standing in the open street, ex« 
« posed to the inclemency of the weather. 

The ancient cathedral now forms what is called 
the New Church, and is divided into four places of 
.worship, with an economy not singular in North 
Britain. ' In one, the Lords of Session attend, and 
• there is also a throne and canopy for his Majesty, 
should he visit this metropolis. No instrumental 
music is heard in any of the Scotch churches. Even 
the solemn organ is still held as an abomination by 
the rigid Calvinists. 

At the end of the Cannongate Street stands 
.Holy-Rood House, originally an Abbey, founded 
by David I. in 1128. James V. made some con- 
ikierable additions and improvements, and con- 
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loerted it into a royal residence. Howcrcr, it is 
indebted to the taste of Sir William Bruce, and 
Ihe munificence of Charles II. for its principal 
beauties. Within is a finesquare, surrounded ^ith 
piazzas. Man j of the apartments are yery elegant, 
and are portioned out among some of the principal 
nobility. 

The gallery of this pahce occupies one side of 
tbe fabric, and is filled with colotsal portraits of 
the kings of Scotland. That beautiful specimen 
of Gothic architecture, the chapel of HoIy.Rood 
Abbey, is now a ruin, the roof haring been suffered 
to fall in from scandalous neglect. Beneath the 
ruins lie the bodies of James II. James. V. Henry 
Darnly, and many other persons of rank. 

Near this palace is the park, first inclosed by 
James V. In it are the vast rocks known by the 
name of Arthur's Seat and Salisbury's Crags, 
whose height has bebn calculated at sik hundred and 
lifty-six feet. Their fronts exhibit a romantic and 
wild scene of precipices, columns, and broken 
masses, which from some points ^f yiew appear to 
impend the city. Beneath this pile is a free-stone 
quarry, excellent for paving; and here too are 
tome of the most beautiful walks in the Ticinity of 
Edinburgh. 

Herriot*8 Hospital, on the south partof Ihe city, 
Is a fine old building, rather two magnificent for 
its destination, that of educating poor children. 
Its gardens were once the resort of the gay. This 
noble charity was endowed by George Herriot, 
jeweller to James VI» 

In the church-yard of the Grey Friers is a rotunda 
to the memory of Sir George Mackenzie, with a 
multitude of other tombs. From the cemetery is a 
fine view of the castle^ and' of the noble street that 
(^adttcts to it. 
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The college* is a mean building, rcmtainin^ 
houses for the principal and some of the professors* 
The students of the university are dispersed over 
the town, and wear no academic habit ; yet as fevr 
^rttend here, except from a real love of iearning, 
it is seldom they are guilty ofany considerable irre- 
gularity. There are twenty- two professors of 
different sciences, most of whom read lectures. 
All tlie chairs are respectably filled, particularly 
those which relate to the study of medicine. 

The Royal Infirmary is a spacious and handsome 
edifice, capable of receiving two hundred patients. 
From the cupola of this building is a beautiful 
Tiew of the whole city. Not fsCr from thence is a 
spot of about three acres,* called George Square, 
which is building with houses after the English 
taste, and a general spirit of improvement is rapidly 
dift'using itself over the whole city. 

Watson's Hospital is a large building, and should 
not be forgot, on account of its benevolent institu-^ 
tion. Here the children of decayed merchants arc 
educated and apprenticed out ; and, after serving 
their time with credit, receive fiity pounds to 
begin the world with. 

The Cowgate runs parallel with the High.strcet, 
beneath the steep southern declivity of the city, 
and terminates in the Grass-market, where cattle 
are sold, and criminals receive the sentence of tha 
law. 

North of the city lies the New Town, which is 
planned with great judgment. The houses are all 
built in the modern style, and are exempt from all 
the inconveniences of the former. These iraJ)rove- 
ments are connected with the city, by a very beau. 



* A new collefce, on an elegant and extensive plan, h^g l^eoA 
founded, since Mr. Pennaot'» first visit to Edinburgh. 
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liful bridge over a hollow^ the centre arch of which 
is ninety.five feet high. 

At a small distance from Calton-hill^ the scene 
of superstitious barbarity, and of feats of chivalry, 
in former times, lies the new botanic garden, an 
area of about ^Ye acres, well shelterea from the 
cold winds, and furnished with every convenience 
for the rearing of tender exotics. It is finely 
stocked with plants ; and was founded by the mu- 
nificence of his present majesty, in 1764. 

During Qur tourist's stay in Edinburgh, beef 
sold from five-pence to threepence halfpenny a 
pound ; mutton and veal at nearly the same prices, 
and lamb much cheaper. Chickens per pair fetched 
only eight-pence, or a shilling, and a good fowl one 
shilling and two-pence. Coals were delivered home 
at five-pence or six-pence a hundred. 

Leith, a large town, about two miles north, lies 
on the Frith of Forth. It forms the port of Edin- 
burgh, and is a flourishing place. The houses, how- 
ever, are generally mean, and the inhabitants prin- 
cipally sea-faring persons. At this time, says Mr. 
Pennant, the races were held on the sands; and, 
considering their vicinity to a great city, the com- 
pany was far from being numerous ; a proof that 
dissipation has not very deeply infected the man., 
uers of the North Britons.- 

Craigmillar Castle, about two miles south of 
EdLaburgh, stands oti a rocky eminence; it is 
square, and has a tower at each corner. Some few 
of the apartments are still inhabited ; and Mary 
Stuart made it her occasional residence. 

Newbottle, the seat of the Marquis of Lothian, 
lies within an easy and pleasant ride from the capital* 
It was once a Cistercian abbey, but erected into a 
lordship in 1591. The house is well sheltered, and 
it is said that fruit ripens here within ten days aa 
early as at Chelsea. Here is a valuable collectio|i 
© 
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of portraits, many of them rerj fine, add almost 
all very instructive. 

In the woods adjacent to this seat, are some sub. 
terraneous apartments, and excayationt out of the 
solid rock. They seem to hare been formed by 
the ancient inhabitants of the country as receptacles 
for proTisions, or retreats in the hour of danger. 

Two or three miles distant from Ncwbottle is 
Dalkeith, a small town adjoining to a palace of 
that name, the seat of the Duke Buccleugh ; a ][)lace 
of great strength, and, during the time of the regent 
Morton's retreat, stiled the Lion's Den. The por- 
traits here are numerous, and some of them pecu- 
liarly valuable. 

On the 24th of July, after a few days stay, Mr. 
t*ennant left Edinburgh, and passing through a 
well-cultivated country, mostly imclosed with stone- 
walls, reached the South Ferry, a small village on 
the banks of the Forth, which is here contracted 
ip the breadth of two miles ; but almost instantly 
widens, towards the west, into a fine and extensive 
bay. The prospect on all sides is very beautiful, 
presenting an assemblage of striking objects, and 
an exclusive view up and down the Forth, for nearly 
Bixty miles. 

Crossing over, they observed, about midway, the 
little isle of Inch Garvey, with the ruins of a small 
castle. Landed in Fifeshire at North Ferry, near 
which are large granite quarries, from which somt 
of the streets of London are paVed. 

The country, as far as Kinross, is fertile and 
s^reeably varied ; but there are few plantations of 
trees. Kinross is a small town, standing in a apa. 
cious plain, environed by mountains. The honses 
and trees are charmingly intermixed, and giro the 
whole a lovely appearance. It has some manaifac- 
tures of linen and cutlery -ware. At this time, 
'cays our author^ there vra3 a meeting of the justices 
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•a a siiigatar occasion : a Tagrant had been aeii. 
tenced to a whipping ; but, such was the point of 
honour among the common people, that no one 
could be persuaded to go to Perth for the execn* 
tioner, who lired there ; and the object of the n^t« 
ing was to press two men to proceed on this errand^ 
which was esteemed very dishonourable. 

Not far from this is Kinross House^ a piece of 
regular architecture, built by the famous architect, 
Sir William Bruce, for his own residence. Its prinu 
cipal beauty, however, is the adjacent Loch Leren, 
a magnificent piece of water, finely indented, and 
about twelve miles in circumference. It is bounded 
by mountains on one side, on the other by the plain 
of Kinross, and is prettily embellished by groups 
of trees, very happily disposed. Some islets are 
dispersed in this great expanse of water ; and oa 
one of them stands a castle, in whic*h Mary Queex^ 
of Scots was confined, and from which she was 
liberated by the enamoured Douglas. Some treed, 
probably coeval with Mary, still grace this seques- 
tered spot. 

On St Cerf 's Isle, in this lake, stood the priory 
of Port-moak, of which some remains still exist.-*- 
This island was given by Brudo, last king of the 
jPicts, to St. Servan and the Cfildies, the original 
Christian priests of North Britain. 

The fish of this lake are, pika, perch, eels, and 
excellent trout, the largest about six pounds in 
weight. Numerous birds breed pn the isles in Loch 
Leven. 

After a night's repose, at a single house not far 
from Kinross, our tourist made an excursion next 
day to see the Rumbling Brig, at Glen Devon, 
about seven miles distant. It is a singular briflge 
pf pne arch, flung over a chasm worn by the Devon, 
fkbout eighty f^t deep, narrow, and horrid to view. 
The bottom in many part« is covered with frag. 
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ments ; in others, the waters gosh Tiolently between 
the stones ; the sides at intervals project, and almost 
seem to close; tfees shoot out in various spots; 
while the roaring of the waters, and the confused 
notes of birds, all tend to increase the awful impres* 
lion of the scene. 

A mile lower down is Cawdron Lin, where th^ 
river, after a short fall, drops on rocks, hollowed 
into large and deep cylindric, or circular, cavities, 
like cauldrons, whence it receives its appellation. 
Just beneath this, the water again tumbles down, 
in a vast white sheet, with a fall of thirty feet. 
Beyond this is a view of a continuation of meadows 
and the distant mountains near Stirling. ^ 

Castle Campbell stands two miles to the north, 
on a deep pcnidsulated rock, between vast moun^ 
tains shagged with brush.wood« Formerly, from 
ltd 4arksome situation, when it was enveloped in 
forests, this pile was called the Castle of Gloom : 
it was seated in the parish of Dolor, bounded hy 
the glens of Care, and washed by the burns of 
Sorrow. 

The lordship was purchased by the first earl of 
Argyle; and the castle was ruined in the civil 
war in 1645, and its magnificent relics now only 
exist as a monument of the horrors of intestino 
broils. 

Our tourist, having gratified his curiosity, re- 
turned to his inn, along the foot of the Ochil Hills, 
whose verdant sides feed a great number of cattle 
and sheep. The houses of the common people here 
are decent; but generally covered with sods. The 
inhabitants were extremely civil, and never failed 
offering brandy or whey, when he stopped at their 
cots to make inquiries. 

Crossing a branch of the same hills, which pro- 
duced good crops of oats, they descended into 
Strath Ern, ,a beautifal vale^ about thirty luiloji 
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long, dlTided by the riTer Ern, which serpentizes 
through the middle, and afterwards falls into the Tay. 

Dupplin, the residence of the earl of Kinnoul, 
stands on the north side of this vale, on the edge of 
a steep glen. Only a single tower of the old castle 
remains^ the rest being modernised. The planta. 
tions extend several miles, and almost every kind 
of forest trees thrives here prodigiously, though 
garden frCiits seldom arrive at maturity without ar« 
tificial xalture and assistance. Lord Kinnoiil is a 
great planter, and so provides future forests for the 
benefit of his posterity and the embellishmeat of his 
country. 

Dupplin contains some good pictures; among 
the rest, the head of the celebrated Countess of 
Desmond, who lived to the astonishing age of one 
hundred and forty and upwards, ^nd died, in the 
reign of James I. It appears that she retained her 
full vigour to a very advanced age, and that she 
twice or thrice renewed her teeth. For this we have 
the authority of Lord Bacon. 

The landscape from the hill of Moncrieff, which 
they next ascended, may be called the 'glory of 
Scotland, and well deserves, in the opinion of oiir 
toarlst, the high eulogia given it, for the variety 
and richness of its views. On the south and west 
appear Strath Ern, the Carse of Gowrie, and the 
Stormont Hills : to the north lies the town of Perth, 
with the vast plain of Strath-Tay. The natives 
still with pleasure record the tradition of the Roman 
army, when it came in sight of the Tay, bursting 
into the exclamation of, Ecce Tiberim ! 

Perth is large, and in general well-built ; two of 
the streets are remarkably fine; and, as the old 
buildings fall into decay, new ones, of superior 
beauty, rise in their stead. The town has three 
chttfches, beaidea meetings for num^Qus sf paratifts. 
D 3 
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Of the church belonging to the monastery, not a 
Testige remains ; for that zealous reformer, Kiiox; 
carried desolation wherever the Catholic religion had 
been promulgated ; it being one of his maxims, '* to 
pull down the nests, and the rooks would flee away," 

Many of Cromwell's wounded officers and sol. 
diers being left here, introduced a spirit of industry 
among the people, and this was the first fayonrable 
circumstance that gave rise to the present prospe* 
rity of the place. The trade of Perth is very con- 
siderable. It exports annually one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds worth of linen, near thirty 
thousand bolls of wheat and barley, and cures sal. 
mon to a great amount. The rents of the fisheries 
are estimated at three thousand pounds per annum ; 
and the value of the captures must be immense, as 
three thousand salmon, one with another, weigh- 
ing sixteen pounds, have been caught in a morning. 

A pearl fishery was also carried on here to a great 
extent, but it seems now exhausted, from the avarice 
of the undertakers. From the year 1761 to 1764, 
no less than ten thousand pounds worth of pbarls 
were sent to Lbndon, and sold from ten shillings to 
one pound sixteen shillings per ounce. 

Gowrie House, in this town, is noticed by all tra- 
vellers. The mysterious conspiracy and tragical 
end of the earl of that name are well known in the 
historic page. ^' I was shown," says Mr. Pennant, 
^' the staircase where the unhappy nobleman was kill- 
ed, and the window by which the terrified monarch, 
James, escaped from the fury of the populace, after 
the dreadful deed was perpetrated." 

Crossing the Tay, they proceeded to Scone, a 
mile and a half higher up the river. Here was once 
an abbey of great antiquity. The present palace 
was began by the earl of Gowrie ; but, on his death, 
it was granted by James VI* to his favourite^ Sir 
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Barid Murray. The house is built round two 
courts, and some of the apartments are large and 
handsome, but in a great measure unfurnished. 

The gallery is about one hundred and fifty feet 
long ; and its top is arched, and divided into com- 
partments, filled with paintings in water-colours^ 
of the various pursuits of thechace, in which James 
VI. and his train are uniformly, introduced. 

THl the destruction of the abbey, the Scottish 
kings were crowned here, in the famous chair which 
Edward I. transported to Westminster Abbey.— 
Charles II. before the battle of Worcester, was 
crowned in the present chapel. 

Repassing the Tay at Bullion's boat, they visited 
the field of Lengcarty, where the Scots obtained a 
great victory over the Danes by means of the gal- 
lant peasant Hay and his two sons ; who, with no 
other weapons than the yokes snatched from their 
oxen, then at plough, first stopped the flight of 
their countrymen, and afterwards led them on to 
▼ietory. The noble family of Hay descended from 
this rustic hero, and still bear for their arras tho 
instrument of their advancement, with the illusive 
motto, Subjugo. 

The soil here is fertile, producing barley, oats, 
and flax, in abundance ; but, after a few miles tra* 
Telling, it is succeeded by a black heath. The pros- 
pect before them soon began to mark the entrance 
to the Highlands, the hills that bounded it on each 
«ide being lofty and rude. On the left was Birnani 
"Wood ; and, on a distant ridge of hills, some remains 
of Macbeth' s castle are still said to exist. 

The pass into the Highlands is awfully magnifi- 
cent ; the naked mountains and racks frequently 
approach very near each other, and in many parts 
are fringed with wood, which darkens the Tay, that 
rolls with rapidity below. 

The town of Dimkeld, seated under, and en« 
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▼ironed by crags, soon receWed them« After lodg^. 
ing at Inyer, a good inn on the west side of the 
river, they crossed it in a boat, and landed in the 
Duke of AthoPs gardens, which are beautifully 
washed by the Tay.^ Trees of every species thrive 
here extremely well, and even the delicate Portugal 
laurel does not shrink from the northern blast. The 
picturesque views of wild and gloomy nature are 
the grandest here that can be conceived. • In the 
gardens are the ruins of a cathedral, which appears 
to have been a magnificent edifice. The choir is 
still preserved, and used for a church. In the fa- 
mily burial-place is a large monument of the Mar. 
quis of Athol, hung with the arms of the numerous 
connections of his race. 

On the other side of the river is a charming walk, 
along the banks of the river Bran, a great and rapid 
torrent. At the extremity of this walk, on a rock, 
is a neat building, hanging over a horrible cha.sm, 
into which the river furiously precipitates itself. 

Dunkeld, though a small town, has a linen ma- 
nufactory ; and much company resort hither in the 
summer months, for the sake of drinking goat's 
milk and whoy. 

After a ride of two miles along a narrow strait, 
mmidst trees, through which the Tay was frequently 
seen, they entered a vale ])lentifnl in corn and flax, 
and well peopled. On the right is the junction of 
the Tay arid the Tnmel, and due north is the road 
to Blair and Fort Augustus, through the famous 
pass of Killikrankie. 

Turning to the left, they came to Taymouth, the 
seat of the Earl of Braedalbane, seated in a fertile 
▼ale, bounded by sylvan mountains, which have in 
some points of view an Alpine appearance. 

The grounds are in excellent order, and some of 
the walks along the banks of the Tay are beautiful 
and picturesque in the ^T^txQVk^, Oyer that siver ia 
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lai wooden bridge, two hundred feet long, leading 
to a seat on the opposite side of the hill, which com. 
mands a capital view of Loch Tay and other cap- 
tivating scenes. The lake is about a mile broad and 
fifteen long, bbunded on each side by lofty raoun. 
tains, and makes three great bends, which very 
oittch add to its beauty. It is in many places one 
hundred fathoms deep, and till of late was supposed 
incapable of freezing ; but so rigorous was the cold 
in March 1771, that this vast body of water was 
partially frozen over in a single night. 

Loch Tay abounds in pike, perch, eels, salmon, 
ehar, and trout. Some of the last weigh thirty 
pounds. The Highlanders have an aversion to eels 
and lampreys, from their similarity to the serpent 
race. ' 

The vast hill of Laurs, covered with beds of snow^ 
through the greatest part of the year, and the still 
loftier mountain of Benmor, are prominent features 
in the landscape* All the country abounds with 
game, such as grouse, ptarmigans, stags, and the 
white or Alpine hare, which never mixes with the 
common kind. Royston crows are common : sea 
eagles breed in ruined towers, but quit the country 
in winter, llie black eagles are constant denizens 
of this track. 

" It is difl&cult, (says Mr. Pennant,) to leave 
this delightful place, fiefore I go, I must recal to 
mind the fine winding walk along the side of the 
hills; I must enjoy over again the fine reach of the 
Tay, and its, union with the broad waters of the 
Lion ; I must step down to view the druidical cir- 
cles of stones ; and lastly, I must visit Tay Bridge, 
founded by our military countrymen, as a Latin in. 
scription records, under the superintendancc of Ge. 
nerai Wade." 

Tayraouth is a large modernized castle, adorned 
with many of the works of the famous Jameson, 
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the Scotch Vandyke, an elere of the Braedalbane 
family. In the library is a small book, bound in 
black, with some beautiful drawings on yellum, bf 
several of the ancestors of this house. At the end 
is a manuscript history of the family. 

On the 30th of July, Mr. Pennant attended di. 
Tine service at Kinmore church, which, together 
with the village, was rebuilt by the present Lord 
Braedalbane, in the neatest manner. His lordship 
generously permits the inhabitants to live rent-free, 
provided they exerd^e some trade,' and keep their 
houses clean. 

The church is a very neat plain building, with a 
handsome tower. The congregation was numerous, 
decent, and attentive ; and not a ragged or slovenly 
person was to be seen among them. There werQ 
two services ; one in English, the other in Erse, 

Every Sunday, a collection is made in the dif* 
ferent congregations for the sick and necessitous, 
as poor's rates are unknown in Scotland; but, as 
the natives can practice the lesson of being content 
with little, or are possessed with such a spirit of 
independence, that they will not submit to the dis« 
grace of asking alms without urgent necessity, tha 
small pittance thus gathered weekly, and placet} 
under the distribution of the minister and elders, 
has hitherto been found sufi&cient for every purpose 
of regular charity. Thus, in a country where the 
greatest number are poor, there are yet jfew beggars. 

After visiting a pretty island in Loch Tay, on 
which are the ruins of a priory, they rode to Glen 
Lion, a fertile but narrow vale, with a strait pass. 
The river Lion is rapid, and its banks are steep^ 
rocky, and sylvan. On the north is a circular for* 
tress on the top of a hill, to which the ancient in^y 
habitants retreated, in case of invasion. A little 
farther, on a plain, is a small Roman camp, called 
Jortingal, or the Fort of Strangers. In Fortingjyi 
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chnrcli.yard are the remains of a prodigious yew, 
which Mr. Pennant measured, and found them to 
be fiftj.six feet and a half in circumference. 

Returning south from Glen Lion, they at once' 
came in sight of Loch I'ay. The day was rery fin© 
and calm, and thei water reflected the. scene Uke a 
mirror. On the north side of this lake is a most 
excellent road, leading to Tiendrum and Inverary^ 
and is the route which travellers take who mako 
what is called the petit tour of Scotland ; a track 
unparalleled for the variety of its beautiful and 
magnificent scenery. 

This whole road was made at the expence of Lord 
Braedalbane, whose estate is so extensive, that it is^ 
said he can ride one hundred miles an end on it, 
even to the Western Ocean, where he is likewise 
the proprietor of some islands. This part of Die 
country is beautifully intersected by roads and 
bridges, partly military, partly done by statute- 
labour, but much by the munificence of the great. 

The north side of Loch Tay is extremely .po- 
pulous, and mach thread is manufactured here. — • • 
The women spin with rocks, or distaffs, while they 
tend the cattle on. the hills ; and, at four fairs, an- 
nually held at Kinmore, above one thousand si:t 
hundred pounds worth of yarn is sold out of Brae* 
dalbane alone. This is an iri'efragable proof of in- 
creasing industry, which may be ascribed in somo 
iheasure to the good sense and humanity of the 
chieftain, but more perhaps to the abolition of the 
fbudal tenures, which the Highlands owed to the 
great lord chancellor, IJardwick." 

Leaving Taymouth, they forded the Lion ; and, 
tcfter being some way embosomed in woods, on their 
left burst out a fine cascade, which formed a striking 
feature in the landscape. • In a short time they en- 
tered Rannoch, a meadowy plain of moderate fer- 
tility, inclosing a lake of the same nfunc, about 
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eleven miles long and one broad, with its ba^ks 'welt 
contrasted and Taried. There are few trees of any 
magnitude grow here, save the birch, one of which 
our tourist found to be sixteen feet in girt. The 
ground beneath the shade of the trees is coTered 
with heath, bilberries, and dwarf arbutus, whose 
glossy leaves have a pleasing effect. 

This place affords shelter to black game and 
roebucks. The roe is found from the banks of Loch 
Lomond as far as the entrance of Caithness. They 
are very elegant little animals, and, when full 
grown, weigh about sixty pounds. I'he flesh is by 
some accounted a delicacy ; but Mr. Pennant 
thought it very dry. 

The lake produces trouts, chars, and bulI.trout». 
Some of the last grow to the enormous size of four 
fe^t and a half in length. Many aquatic fowls 
breed in the streamlets that trickle into the lake ; 
limong the rest, grebes and divers; 

The country is perfectly highland ; and notwith- 
standing the increasing intercourse of the natives 
with the rest of the island, they still retain some of 
their ancient customs and superstitions; which, 
however, are rapidly passing away, and in another 
century will, perhaps, only exist in the page of 
history. 

^^The belief in spectres," observes Mr. Pennant^ 
^' is still very strong, of which I had a remarkably 
proof." A poor visionary, in Braedalbane, who 
liad been working in his cabbage garden, imagined 
that he was suddenly raised, into the air, and con- 
veyed over the fence into a corn-field, where he found 
himself surrounded by a crowd of men and women, 
many of whom he knew to be dead. On his utter* 
ing the name of God, they all vanished, except ^a 
female spright, who obliged him to promise aa 
assignation at the very same hour of the same day, 
a.zt week. Being left, he found his hair tied ia 
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doable,kn4>ts, and that he had almost lost the use of 
speech. However, he kept his appointment with 
the spectre, whom he soon saw come Jdoating through 
the air towards him ; but she pretended to be in a 
hurry, bade him go his way, and no harm should 
Jbefal hitti* Such was the dreamer's account of the 
matter; " but it is incredible,'* says Mr. Pennant, 
'' what mischief this story did in the neighbourhood r 
the friends and relatives of the deceased, whom tlie 
old dotard had named, were Iq the utmost distress at 
finding them in such bad company in the other 
worlds and the almost extinct belief of ghosts 
and apparitions seemed for a time to be revived." 

One of their. most remarkable supersti^ons is, a 
Highlander never begins any work of consequenco 
on the day of the week on which the third of May 
falls, which is styled the dismal day, though for 
what reason is now unknown. 

The herdsmen of every villagestill hold their &e/» 
/ie?i, a rural sacrifice, on the first of May. They 
cut a square trench on the ground, leaving the turf 
in the middle, and here they kindle a fire, on which 
they dress a large caudle of eggs, butter, oatmeal, 
jnilk, and other ingredients, lliis being done, they 
spill some of the caudle in the ground by way of 
libation ; and after that every one takes a cake of 
oatmeal, on which are raised nine square knobs, 
each dedicated to some particular being, the sup. 
posed protector or enemy of their flecks and herds, 
and, turning theiffaces to the fire, they singly break 
off a knob, and, flinging it over their shoulders, 
exclaim, ^' This I, give to thee, preserve, then, 
my horses.T— This I give to thae, preserve, then, my 
sheep, &c.'* After that, the noxiouis animals are to 
be charmed, by a knob to the fox, the eagle, &c« 
with a supplication to spare their lambs, their 
poultry, and other defenceless property. 

When these rites are finished, they dino on tlie^ 
Vot. I. E ' 
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caudle, ^nd ne^t Sunday re-asseinble to consume 
the relics of the feast, if there are any left.* 

Their funeral customs are not less curious. On 
the death of a Highlander, the corpse being stretch, 
ed on a board, and covered with coarse linen, the 
friends place a wooden platter on the breast, con- 
taining a small quantity of salt and earth, sepa. 
rately ; the salt, an emblem of the immortal spirit ; 
the earth, of the corruptible body. All fire is ex- 
tinguished where the dead lie ; and if a dog or cat hap. 
pen to pass over the corpse, it is killed without mercy. 
The evening after the dqath, the late^wake com^ 
mences. 'i he friends and relatives of the deceased 
assemble with bag-pipes, or fiddles, when the 
nearest of kin opens a melancholy ball, dancing 
and wailing at the same time, and this continues till 
day-break ; but such frolics take place among the 
younger part of the company, that the loss to 
society is often more than su])plied by the conse. 
quences of the night. These rites are renewed 
nightly till the interment, 'i hus, Scythian-like, 
they rejoice at the deliverance of their friends out 
of this life of misery. 

The coranich, or funeral song, is not quite ob- 
solete. These songs are generally in praise of the 
deceased, or the recital of tiie fame of his anccs- 
tdrs. '' I had not the good fortune," says Mr. 
Feimant, '' to be present at any in North Britain, 
but formerly assisted at one in the south of Ireland, 
where it \^as performed in all the fulness of horror." 
Midwives give new-born babes a small spoonful 
of earth and whiskey, for their first food. The 
last superstitions we shall mention are a notion 



* A custom in some» tf^^cts resembling the bel-tten pre- 
vails in some parts of Qk.ucefterahrtr, and is observed vh 
Twelftli-Ddy, on tUe oVo of Jiprpliaiiy. 
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which still prevails in a few places of mantology, or 
the gift of second sight; of fairies; and of elf- 
shots ; which last are no other than the stone heads 
of the arrows of the old inhabitants, though SQp. 
posed by many simple people to be the weapons 
shot by the fairies at their cattle; and, in order to 
eti'ect a cure, the diseased animal is to be touched 
^by an elf.shot, or made to drink the water in which 
it has been dipped. 

Our tourist was hospitably entertained at -Car. 
rie, by the factor of the forfeited Struan estate^ 
and afterwards, proceeding due east, passed the 
Tumel, which discharges itself out of Loch Ran- 
noch. In the Vicinity are some neat houses, inha- 
bited by veteran soldiei^s, who had a little land and 
money assigned them to begin the world with, 
after the peace of 1748. This benevolent plan did 
not generally succeed, owing to the dissipation of 
the new colonists. 

Here they saw a stamping mill, intended to re- 
duce lime-stone to a fine powder, to save the cx- 
pence of burning it, for manure. The stampers 
beat it into small pieces in a trough, through which 
a stream of water passed, which carried the finer 
parts into a proper receptacle, while the gross ones 
were stoppe4 by a grate. 

. Ascending a steep hill, they had a fine view of 
the lake : and where the mountains almost close, is 
Mount Alexander, where the former possessor of 
Struan once resided, and which lie called his her- 
mitage. It is, a most romantic situation ; and at 
the bottom of it is a small fountain, called Argen. 
tine, from the silvery mieaa it liings up. 

A mile lower are the falls of the Tumel, which, 
for the plenitude of the stream, though not the 
height, may be compared to those of the Rhine. 

Reaching the top of a hill, clothed with waving 
birch, ijiQy had a view of the beautiful little Straith 
E 2 
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with the river in the middle, forming numbers of 
quick meanders, then suddenly swelling into a 
lake about three miles long. 

After riding along a black moor, in the sight of 
Vast mountains, they arrived at Bliur, the seat of 
the Duke of Athol, standing on an eminence above 
the plainywatered by the impetuous Gary. This, 
house was once fortiiied ; but is now modernized 
and well furnished. A chest of drawers made of 
Scotch broom, most elegantly striped, is a singular 
curiosity. 

Near the house is a charming walk, surround- 
ing a very deep glen, finely wooded. The streams 
here afibrd the parr, or samlet, a small species of 
trout. 

Yorke Cascade, a magnificent cataract, amidst 
corresponding scenery, is one of the greatest na^ 
tural beauties of the place, and well deserves the 
notice of travellers. It lies about a mile from the 
house. 

As the country here is very mountainous, thei^ 
are no indigenous woods, except of birch; but 
artificial plantations will soon give a new aspect to 
this track. 

Five miles south of Blair is the famous pass of 

fallikrAnkie. It is extremely narrow, between 
igh mountains, with the Gary running below, ia 
a darksome rocky channel over-hung with trees j 
and altogether forms a scene of horrible grandeur. 
Yet, through this difficult pass, lies a fine military 
road ; and a little beyond the entrance is a beautiful 
seat, called Faskally, which appears like fairy 
ground amidst the wild rocks that surround it. 

The Duke of Athol's estate is very extcnslye anti 
populous. While vassalage existed, this chieftaiil 
could raise two or three thousand men, and leave^uf- 
ficient at home for the business of agriculture. The 
forests, or rather chaces, are very extensive, and 
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filed a vast number of stags, which range at certain 
seasons of the year in herds of five hundred, 
. The hunting of these animals was formerly con- 
ducted after the eastern manner, by the chief and 
bis vassals; but s^ich meetings were frequently the 
preludes to rebellion, and therefore were at least 
prohibited. 

Directing their course towards Aberdeenshire, 
they entered Glen Tilt, anciently renowned for 
the most celebrated warriorjj. On the south of 
this long and narrow vale in Ben-y-glo, whose base 
is thirty-five miles in circumference, and whose 
summit towers above the rest with a proud superi- 
ority. 

The road through this glen is dangerous and hor- 
rible, nor can it be passed without fear. Below 
rolls the Tilt through a bed of rocks. 

Ascending a steep hill, they found themselves on 
an arrie^ or track of the mountain where several 
families retire in summer, to depasture their flocks. 
Here they refreshed themselves with some goat's 
)vhey at a sheelin, or turf cottage, where the High- 
land shepherds live during the fine season. Tlieir 
whole furniture consists of a few horn spoons and 
milking utensils, with a couch of sods, and a rug 
to cover them. Oat cakes, butter, cheese, and 
often the coagulated blood of their cattle spread on 
their bannocks, constitute their food. Their drink 
is milk, whey, and occasionally whisky. In all 
mountainous countries, such summer dairy-houses 
are common. 

. After dining on the side of Loch Tilt, a small 
piece of water, swarming with trouts, they con- 
tinued their journey over a wild moory track, 
till they reached Brae-mar, when the country in- 
stantly chapged, and presented a rich vale, fruitful 
ia grass and corn. 

Crosffing the Dee near its source, which, from 
e3 
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an insignificant stream in a few miles becomes s 
large river, they observed the forest of Dalmore, 
distinguished by the finest natural ipines in Europe. 
Single trees have been sold here for six guineas ; and 
several have measured ninety feet in height without 
a lateral branch, and four and a half in diameter 
at the lower extremity. The wood is very resin. 
ous, of a dark red colour, and very heavy. It is 
reokoned superior to any brought from Norway, 

In this track, so prolific in game, hunting' 
matches formerly were held by the neighbouring 
nobility and gentry, for a month or two at a time. 
These scenes of rural amusement are well described 
by John Taylor, the water poet, who in 1618 
made his Pennilesse Pilgrimage^ and met with a 
flattering reception from Lord Erskine. ' 

The Castle of Brae-mar, the ancient residence 
of the earls of Mar, is a square tower, in later times 
used as a garrison to curb the discontented chiefs 
tains; but now unnecessary for this purpose. 

Their next stage was Invercauld, seated in th^ 
centre of the Grampian Hills, in a fertile vale, 
washed by the Dee. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty and magnificence of the landscape here; not 
is it possible in words to do it adequate justice. 

Some of the hills in this vicinity are supposed to 
be the highest in Great Britain. The most lofty te 
called Ben-y-bourd ; but its perpendicular altitude 
is not ascertained. 

Crossing the Dee liy a stone-bridge, they entered 
on excellent roads, into a magnificent forest of pines, 
many miles in extent. Several of the trees mea- 
sured from ten to twelve feet in circumference, and 
Were nearly sixty feet high, surmounted with a fine 
Verdant capital. 

The prospect above these forcsfs is very extraor- 
dinary ; a distant view of hills over a surface of 
pyramids of pines. lu several of the moors in this 
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e^nv^Lty af e what may be called Subtefrraneous fo. 
rests, of the same species of tree^, oTerthrown by 
the fury of tempests and covered with earth, which 
being dag up, are frequently split Into slender 
pieces, and answer the purpose of torches. 

The whole track abounds with game, such as 
ttags, roebucks, grouse, aAd ptarmigans. Eagles, 
falcons^ and goshawks, likewise breed here. These 
birds are, proscribed, atid a particular boiinty is paid 
for the destruction of each. 

. The birch, which grows so plentifully in this 
district, is applicable to a great variety of purposes* 
It is used for all implements of husbandry, for the 
roofing of houses, and fuel : with its bark leather is 
tanned ; tod quantities of excellent wine are exm 
tracted from the live tree by tapping. 

The houses of the common people here are shocks 
iag to humanity, being form^ of loose stones, and 
covered with parin^gs of earth, called devots ; or with 
heath, broom, or branches of fir. The fare of the 
inhabitants is equally mean : oatmeal, barley cakes, 
and potatoes, are their usual food ; and their drink, 
irhbkey, sweetened with honey. The men are 
thin, but strong : idle, because they have nothing to 
stimulate their industry, and indifferent about what 
is not absolutely necessary to their existence. Tlie 
women are remarkably plain, and early acquire an 
aged look ; but they are more industrious than their 
husbands, and are the principal supporters of their 
families. 

Tenants generally pay their rents in money, ex* 
cept some small proportion in poultry, or some« 
times In hogs, an animal almost universally detested 
by the Highlanders as an artide of food. Labour 
may be obtained for fifty shillings a year, and two 
pecks of oatmeal a we^k. 

Pursuing their journey eastward,, along a beau* 
tifnl rotut^ atnid^^ Woods •of piaie and birch^ thejr 
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soon found the glen contracting, and the moan« 
tains approaching each other. The pass of Bol. 
liter marks the termination of the Highlands ; it is 
a ?er7 narrow strait, whose bottom is corered 
with the tremendous ruins of the precipices that 
bound the road. Here the wind rages with impe. 
tuous fury during the winter • and catching up the 
snow in eddies, whirls it about, to the imminent dan« 
ger of man and beast. Rain also descends some- 
times in amazing torrents, called spates^ and sweeps 
the stone and grayel from the hills in such quanti« 
ties, as to break up or obstruct the roads. 

Leaving this eastern pass into the Highlands, the 
country now assumes a new face : the hills diminish^ 
but general sterility still prevails. The banks of 
the Dee, however, are cultivated ; and oak becomes 
the principal wood, though that is scarce. 

On the south side of the river is Glen Muik, re* 
markable for a fine cataract, tumbling down a per. 
pendicular rock, of a semi-circular form, called the 
Lin of Muik, into a hole worn to such a depth, as 
to be vulgarly supposed bottomless. 

Refreshed at Tullich, where they saw, in pros, 
pect, the great mountain of Laghin-y-gair, which 
is always capped with snow. Opposite to Tullich 
is Pananich, noted for its mineral water, found to 
be beneficial in rheumatic and scrophulous cases, 
amd gravelly complaints. Daring summer, these 
waters are much frequented. 

A little below Tullich, they crossed the south 
comer of the hill of Culbleen, \^hich forms the ex- 
tremity of a range of mountains, forming a deep 
semi.circle, and inclosing a district called Cromar. 
The Erse language • here ceases to be spoken, and 
the' Lowlands commence. 

The Hill of Morvern, which lies to the west, i$ 
of stupendous hdghi; and, pn the side next Cromar, 
i^lmost perpendifular^ From the topji ttid whor^ ); 
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•duiitiy, 88 f ar ss Aberdeen, dista,itt thirty miles, 
seems, comparatively, as a vast plain ; and tiie 
prospect terminates' in the German Ocean, 

Nctfr Charles Town, four miles below Culbleen, 
stands Aboyne Castle, the seat of the earl of that 
n'ame, amidst large plantadons of pines, which are 
g^iierally rising round the seats of the nobility and 
gtentry ; " so that in hsfclf a century more," observes 
Mr. Pennant, " it never will be said, that to spy 
the nakedness of the land are ye come." 

They stepped to dine at Kincairn O'Neil, about' 
tw6 miles from wliich, that usurpoi*, Macbeth, wa»= 
slain, according to the best authorities. There i# 
still the vestige of his fortress near the church of 
Lnnfanan. This, indeed, contradicts the beautiful 
dramatic relation of Shakespeare; but it cannot 
lessen the enchantment of his genius. 

They slept at Banorchie, and next day reached 
Aberdeen, a fine city, lying on a small bay, formedl 
by the Dee. The town is about two miles in cir« 
cumference, and, including the suburbs, contains 
more than sixteen thousand inhabitants ; or, be« 
tween tiie two rivers, D^e and Don, more than 
twenty thousand. 

Aberdeen carries on a considerable trade with the 
Baltic, the West Indiei^, and North America. Its 
exports are stockings, thread, salmon, and oatmeal. 
The first is a very important manufacture, and em- 
ploys a vast number of women throughout th0 
country in knitting. 

The salmon fisheries, on the Dee and Don, are 
very Incritive. Vast quantities of pickled saimoa 
ate annually sent from hence to London, 

This town is well-built with granite, which 
abounds in the vicinity. Castle.stre^t is the most 
elegant ; in the middle of wluch is an octagon build- 
tug, with relievos- of the kings of Scotland, froia 
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James I. to James VII. The town-liouse is a 
handsome edifice, with a spire in the centre. 

The east and west churches are tinder the same 
roof; and in the church-yard lies Andrew Cant, 
from whom the Spectator derives the word to cantj 
but, in all probability, he was not worse than the 
rest of his whining brethren. The inscription on 
this monument speaks of him in terms of high 
panegyric. 

The college is a large old building, founded by 

George, Earl Marischal, in 1593. On one side is 

this curious inscription,, probably allusiTe to some 

scoffers at that time : 

They have seid. 
Quhat say thay ? 
Let yame say. 

In the great room are several good pictnres ; and 
the library contains several rare books and manu. 
scripts, particularly an Alcoran on vellum, finely 
. illuminated ; a Hebrew Bible, MS. with Kabbinicsd 
notes, on vellum ; and Isidori ex cerpta ex libro, a 
great curiosity, being a complete natural history, 
with figures, richly illuminated on squares 6f plated 
gold, laid on vellum. About one hundred and forty 
students belong to this university. 

The grammar-school is a neat low building. — 
Gordon's Hospital is handsome, and maintains forty 
boys, who are apprenticed at proper ages. The in- 
firmary is a noble institution, and annually sends 
out eight or nine hundred patients, cured. 

Provisions are very cheap and plentiful here. — 
Beef and mutton sell as low as two- pence halfpenny 
per pound; butter, twenty-eight ounces to the 
pound, for sixpence ; a large pullet, for siipence ; 
and a goose, two shillings and three-pence. 

Between Castle-street and the 'harbour is a very 
handsome arch, over a road, which attracts the 
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notice of every stranger. Beyond the harbour, lie 
the granite quarries, which so largely contribute to 
the London paving. The stones lie either in large 
nodules, ' or in shattery beds : they are cut into 
shape, and the small pieces, for the middle of the 
streets, are put on board at seven shillings per ton ; 
the paving.stones at ten^pcnce per foot. 

The bridge over the Dee, about two miles from 
the town, consists of seven arches, and, at one time, 
was esteemed the finest structure of the kind in the 
north. It was foimded, and is still supported, by 
funds appropriated for that purpose by Bishop Ei^i 
phinston. 

Old Aberdeen stands about a mile north of the 
New, near the banks of the Don. It is a poar 
town, but is the seat of an university, consisting 
of one college, built round a square, with cloisters 
on the south side. The chapel is ruinous, but still 
contains some exquisite carved work. 

The college was founded in 1494, by William 
El phinston, Bishop of this Diocese, and Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland, in the reign of James Ill- 
He was a person of such eminence and respect, that 
his de^ath was supposed to be presaged by various 
prodigies. ^ 

The library is large, and contains several literary 
curiosities, both printed and in manuscript, and there 
are a few valuable paintings. 

Hector Boethius was the first principal of this 
college, being invited from Paris for that purpose, 
with an annual salary of no more than forty marks 
Scots, at thirteen-pence each. 

The cathedral is very ancient, and no more than 
the two very antique spires, and one aisle, now used 
as a church, remain. 

From a tumulus, called Tillie-dron, iu a fine view 
of an extensive and rich country ; nor are the neac 
prospects of the spires of tha cathedral^ the Dosj 
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and the pleasiire-groands of Seatoa in this Ticinitjr, 

unattractive to the eye of taste. 

Continuing thdr tour, they left Aberdeen, and 
passed over the bridge of Don, a fine Gothic arch, 
flung over ^at river, from rock to rock, with a 
height of sixty feet above the level of the water, 
and SI breaddi of seventy.two. It was built bj 
Henry de Cheyn, bishop of Aberdeen, anfl is 
reckoned a magnificent work, for the time in whi(^ 
it was raised. ^ 

Passing through the village of Newburgh, thef 
Sard the Ytban, at low water, a river productive 
of the pearl muscle. . They then entered on the 
parish of Furvie, which, in 1600, was arable land, 
but is now almost entirely covered with shifting 
sands, and no vestiges remain of any buildings, save 
a small fragment of the church. 

The country is generally champaign, and pro. 
duces oats as a principal crop. 

They now arrived at Buchanoss, the seat of the 
Earl of Errol, '' perched," says Mr. Pennant, 
^' like a falcon's nest, on the edge of a vast cliff, 
above the sea." The drawing-room quite Qverhangt 
it ; and the waves run in wild eddies round the rocks 
beneath, while the clamours of sea-fowls, above and 
below,f orm a strange prospect, and a singular chorus. 

About five miles south is Slanes Castle, the re- 
mains of the old family residence of that noble fa- 
mily. Near this place are vast caverns, once filled 
with curious stalactical incrustations, which are now 
converted into lime, as fast as they grow. 

The shore here begins to assume a bold and rocky 
front, indented, in a singular manner, with horrible 
chasms, in the form of creeks. The famous BuUefs 
of Buchan, about a mile from Buchaness, or Bow. 
xiess, are a vast hollow in a rock, projecting into 
the sea, open at top, with a communication through 
a noble natural arcb^ where boats may pass and 
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anchor secure in this primitive porh A narrow 
walk surrounds the top ; but, as the depth is thirty 
fathoms^ it cannot be trodden without awe, mixed 
with fear. ^ 

^ear this is a great insulated rock, pierced through 
aud-way between the water and the top ; and, in 
;violent storms, the waves rnsh through it with great 
moise and unpetuosity. On the sides, as well as in 
the neighbouring olitfs, breed multitudes of kitti. 
wakes. The young are a fi^ourite dish in the north, 
being served up, a little before dinner, as a M'het for 
the appetite. '' I was told," says Mr. Pennant, 
*' of an honcj-v gentleman, who was set down, for 
the first time, to this supposed whet, and who, 
after demolishing half a dozen, with much impatience 
declared, that he had eaten ^ax, (six) and yet did 
not (ind himself a bit mare hungry than when he 
began." 

' On this coast isa great fishery of sea-dogs, which 
begins in July, and ends in September. Their livers 
are boiled for oil, and the bodies split and dried for 
the use of the common people. Fine turbot are 
also oaught here ; and towards Peterhead are good 
fisheries of cod and ling. 

Much of the labour on shore is performed, in 
this district, by the women, who will carry as large 
a burden of fish as two men can lift on their 
shoulders. They travel to a considerable 4istancc, 
inland, to barter their cargo ; and are very fond of 
finery, though they frequently want both shoes and 
stockings* 

The houses of the peasants are built of clay aod 
straw, and form warm habitations. 7he roofs are 
frequently- sarked, tliat i^ coveced with deal spars^ 
jailed to the joists, and on ttiom the slates are pinned. 

The general aspect of the country is flat, naked, ♦ 
and uninviting. Trees will not thrrve lierey not« 
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withstanding the utmost care ; yet there are incon. 
trovertible proofs^, that this track was once well- 
wooded. Land is let very low, and rents are paid 
partly in cash, and partly in kind. The poor 
people subsist on very humble fare, such as oat- 
meal, pottage, and sowins. 

In crossing the country, towards Banff, they saw 
very few treejs. A coarse sort of downs, black, 
heathy moors, and oatlands, prevailed throughout. 
At Craigston Castle^ seated in a snug bottom, and 
sheltered by thriving plantations, they saw a head 
of Dai^id Lesley, an eleve of Gustavus Adolphus, 
and a successful general against tl/J royal cause, 
but unfortunate when he attempted to support ft. 

Banff, the capital of a county, is pleasantly 
situated on the side of a hill, and consists of several 
streets, with a handsome town-house. The harbour 
is very bad, as the entrance of the mouth of the 
river Devrpn is very uncertain, from the frequent 
shifting of the sand. About Trouj)head some kelp 
is burnt. 

The Earl of Finlater's house, seated on an emin^ 
ence, near this town, commands some pretty views. 
This seat was once the property of the Sharps ; and 
the violent and unfortunate archbishop of that 
name was born here. 

Duff House, the residence of the Earl of Fife, 
stands a little from the town. It is a magnificent 
modern edifice, in the form of a square, with a 
square tower at each end. The front is richly or- 
namented with carving ; but, as there are no wings, 
the whole has a naked look ; nor are the apart, 
inents equal to the exterior appearance. They con- 
tain, however, some good pictures. Near the hous^ 
is a shrubbery, with a walk two miles long, lead. 
' ing to the Devron. 

About two miles west of Banff, near the shor^ 
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18% large stratum of sand and shells, successfully 
applied as a manure. Sea tang is also used for the 
same purpose. 

Near Portsoy, a small town in the parish of 
Fordyce, is a large stratum of marble, of the verd 
di Corsica kind, in which asbestos is sometimes 
found. This plaCe carries on a considerable manu* 
facture in thread. and snuff, and has about a dozen 
ships belonging to the port. 

Their next stage was CuUen House, seated at the 
terge of a deep glen, planted with large trees, 
which prosper well. The spot is prettily laid out, 
and the house is large, but irregular. 

Not far from this place are the ruins of Castle 
Finlater, standing on a high rock, projecting into 
the sea. The surrounding country has all the marks 
of improvement, owing to the public spirit of the 
late Earl of Finlater, and the encouragement he 
ga?e to settlers on his domaips. 

The town of Cullen is mean, yet it employs 
about one hundred looms, and lias a flourishing 
maiiufacture of linen and thread. 

In a small sandy bay, are three lofty aspinng 
rocks, formed of flinty masses, known by the ap- 
pellation of the Three Kings of Cullen. A little 
farther is a yast perforated rock, formed of pebbly ' 
concretions, lodged in clay. 

In this district are several cairns, or barrows, of 
great magnitude, the ancient monuments of the Ca- 
ledonians or Panes. Some of them have been 
opened, >and stone coflins, urns,' ashes, and other 
appendages of sepulture, h^ve been found in them. 

On Cotton Hill, a mile southward of Birkenbog, 
is a numerous assemblage of cairns, which Mr. 
Pennant thinks may have been raised in memory of 
the slain, in a victory obtained in 988, by Indulphus, 
over the Danes. Not far from these are two circles 
i>f long stones^ called Gael Cross ; and on tlie top 
F 2 
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of the hill of Darn Is a triple intrenchment) still 
▼cry distinct, M^hich probably served as a retreat 
in times of turbulence and invasion. 

Superstition is not yet quite banished from this 
populous and cultivated country. The farmers are 
still studious to guard their cattle against mtch. 
craft, by placing boughs of the mountain ash and 
koney.suckle in their cow-houses, on the second 
of May. To preserve the milk of their cows, and 
their wives from miscarriage, they tie red threads 
about them ; and, for many distempers, they visit 
the well of Spey and Draychaldy, offering small 
pieces of money and bits of rags. The young peo- 
ple pull cabbages blindfold, on Allhallows eve, to 
determine the figure and size of their husbands and 
wives. 

In former times every great family had its demon 
or genius ; and the little spectres called Tarans, or 
the souls of unbaptized infants, were often seea 
flitting among. the woods and sequestered places^ 
bewailing their supposed hard fate. Such anile sn- 
perstitions are, however, dying away, and they caft 
T«tura no more ; unless mankind should relapse in« 
to worse than Gothic ignorance. 

Leaving Cullen, they passed through a fine open 
country, full of gentle swells, rich in corn, and 
dotted with plantations, sparingly scattered. Stone 
marl is in considerable repute as a manure, and 
is found here, in vast strata of different colours. 

Their next stage was Gordon Castle, a large 
ancient seat of toe Duke of Gordon, lying in a 
swampy country, near some large woods, among 
which hollies are common. It coiltains a consider, 
able number of portraits and pictures. 

The duke still keeps up the diversion of falconry, 
and has several fine hawks of the peregrine and 
gentle falcon species. Here they saw a true High- 
land greyhound^ whose breed is now becoming 
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f earce ; and likewise a dog, produced from a wolf 
and a Pomeranian bitch. The latter was bred by 
Mr. Brook, animal merchant in London, who told 
oar tourist, that the congress between the wolf and 
the bitch was immediate, and that the litter i^as ten 
in number. , 

The riyer Spey, a large and furious stream, runs 
near Gordon Castle, and i? often a dangerous neigh- 
bour. The salmon fishery in this riyer produces 
about one thousand seyen hundred barrels a-year, 
and the shore is rented for 1200^. 

They next passed through Fochabers, a wretched 
town, closelto the castle, and, crossing the Spey, 
landed in the county of Murray. The houses of 
the peasants, which, for some space, had' been de. 
cently comfortable, now became very miserable, 
being entirely constructed of turf. 

Between Fochabers and Elgin, on the right, lies 
lunes, once the seat of the ancient family of that 
name, whose annals are marked with signal calam. 
ities. Dined at Elgin, a good town, famous for its 
ecclesiastical antiquities. The cathedral, once a 
magnificent pile, is now in ruins. It was destroyed 
for the sake of the lead that covered the roof, by 
order of council, in 1567. The choir is very beau- 
tiful ; and the chapter.housc is an octagon, sup. 
ported by a fine single column, with carvings of 
coats of arms round the capital. There is still a 
great tower on each side of this pile, but that in the 
centre, with the spire and roof, are fallen in, and 
present the most stupendous fragments, mixed with 
the battered monuments of knights and prelates.—^ 
Boetius says, that Duncan, who was killed at 
Inverness, by Macbeth, lies buried here. 

About a mile from hence is the castle of Spinie, 
which still is venerable in its ruins. The lake of 
the same name almost washes its walls. This piece 
of water, which is about five miles long and on* 
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broad, is the resort of a number of wild swaa^ 
during winter, and, it is said, some of them breed 
there. 

Not far from Elgin is a rained chapd and pre* 
ceptory, called Maison Dieu ; and three miles sontii 
is the priory of Plascairdin, a beaatiful min, in 9, 
most sequestered spot. 

Crossing the Lassie, a gentle stream, they enter 
the rich plain of Murray, fertile in com, and well 
stocked with cattle. The view of the Mnrraj 
Frith ; the high mountains of Hoss and Sutherland, 
and the magnificent entrance into the bay of Oo. 
martie, between two lofty hills, fonn a captiratiag 
landscape. 

Making a diver tide from the road, abont half a 
mile to the north, they visited tlie Abbey of Kin. 
loss, near which place Duffus, King . of Scotland, 
was murdered by thieves. Some of the ruins dis. 
play all the elegance of the purest Gothic taste. 

Near Forres, close to the road, is a vast column, 
about twcnty-three f«et above the ground, called 
King Sueho's stone, and was probably erected in 
memory of the final retreat of the Danes. On one 
side are numbers of rude figures of animals, and 
arftied men with colours flying. On the opposite 
Was a cross, included in a circle, and below this 
two gigantic figures. 

On a moor, not far from Forres, Boethius and 
Shakespeare place the rencontre of Macbeth and 
the three wierd sisters. " It was my fortune to 
meet with one," says Mr. Pennant, ^^ near the 
ruins of Kyn Eden, of a species far more danger- 
4IUS than these ; for she was so fair, 

She looked not like an inhabitant of th» earth!" 

Slept at Forres, a very neat town, covered by 
«ome little hills. In the Great*street is a town*, 
bouse with a handsome cupola. On a hill, west of 
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the town, atre some remains of a castle, from whence 
is a fine view of a rich country, interspersed with 
groves, and some charming sea scenes. 

The estate of Cowbin, in the parish of Dyke, it 
gradually covering with sand. A gentleman informed 
our tourist, its progress was so rapid, that he had 
seen an apple-tree so lost in thi^ sandy inundation, 
in one season, as to show only a few of the green 
leaves of the upper branches above the surface. It 
Srst began from pulling up the bent, or star-grass^ 
that lined the shore, which gave rise to an act of 
parliament to prevent the destruction of that plant. 

Crossing Findhorif, they landed near a friable 
rock, of whitish stone, whose greenish hue indicates 
the presence of copper. About three miles farther, 
is Tamaway Castle, the ancient seat of the earls of 
Murray. The hall is of vast dimensions, and ap« 
pears well adapted for barons and their vassals. In 
the rooms are some good portraits, particularly one 
of the bonmf Earl of Murray, as he is commonly 
called, who was murdered, as is supposed, through 
the jealousy of James VI. from a fancied partiality 
the queen entertained for him. 

At Auldearne they again found Erse the prevaiU 
ing language. Had a distant riew of Nairn, a small 
town near the sea, on a river of the same name. — 
Reach Calder or Cawdor Castle^, long the pro* 
perty of its thanes. It is now a modern building, 
except a great square tower. This tbanedom was 
transferred into the house of the Campbells, by the 
theft of the heiress of Calder, when .she was yet an 
infant, achieved by the Earl of .Argylc. 

All the great houses in this part of the country 
are castellated; for, till 1745, the Highlanders made 

* From Ifais castle, Campfbell, Lord Cawdor, derives his title» 
thodigh'he'hn extendve estates in South Wales. 
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their inroads, and drove Way the defenceless cat, 
tie of their neighbours. Wc are told there still 
exist the marriage articles of the daughter of a 
chieftain, in which her father promises for her por- 
tion two hundred Scots marks, and half a MichaeU 
mas moon, or in other termSj half the plunder for 
a month, when the nights grew dark enough to fa- 
vour their predatory excursions. 

The woods of Calder consist of fine birch, alden^ 
3ome oaks, great broom, and juniper. Deep rocky 
^lens, darkened with trees, bound each side of the 
wood, through one of which rolls the torrent of 
iV.chneem. 

On a pillar of the' door of Calder church, they 
saw a joug^ or iron yoke, fastened to a chain^ 
which in former times was put round the necks of 
delinquents against the rules of chastity, while 
they were exposed to shame in the face of the con- 
gregation ; and was also used as a punishment for 
defamation and petty thefts ; but these penalties are 
now happily abolished. The clergy of the church 
of Scotland are less bigoted and fanatical than 
formerly, and adopt that gentler and more Chris- 
tian^like method of persuasion, instead of the cruel 
discipline of corporeal infliction. Science almost 
universally prevails among them; and their dis- 
course is not less improving than their hospitality 
is simple and engaging. They never sink their cha- 
racters by following dissipation, gambling, and 
field sports ; but preserve, with a narrow income, 
a dignity suited to their profession. 

The Scotch livings are from forty to two hundred 
pounds per annum, with a decent house, or manse, 
and a small glebe. The church allows no curate, 
except in case of sickness or age, when a helper is 
appointed ; but there are neither sinecures nor plu- 
ralities. Their widows and children are provided 
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for out of a fund, amounting now to sixty-six 
thousand pounds, formed by the contributions of 
the clergy; 

On the west of the riycr Nairn, which they 
crossed by a large bridge, is Kiiayroch Castle, and 
that of Dakross. Keeping due north, along the 
military road from Perth, they pass along a narrow 
piece of land, projecting far into the Frith, called 
Ardersier, at the extremity of which stands Fort 
Oeorge, a small but regular and strong fortress, 
built since 1745 ; but now happily little wanted. 

Lay at Campbelto\^n, and next day passed over 
Culloden Moor, where the decisire victory was 
gained by William Duke of Cumberland, over the 
rebels, in 1745. On the side of the Moor arc the 
extensive plantations of Culloden House, the seat 
©f the late Duncan Forbes, a warm friend to the 
bouse of Hanover ; but a man who, when opposi* 
tion was at an end, wished for the sake of human, 
ity, but wished in vain, that the sword might be 
satiated with the blood already spilt. 

After descending from the Moor, they came into 
a well-cultivated country, and soon after reached 
Inverness, finely seated on a plain between the 
Murray Frith and the river Ness, The town is 
large and welUbuilt, and its population is estimated 
at eleven thousand souls. 

This being the last place of any note in North 
Britain, is the winter residence of many of the 
Reig^hbouring gentry ; and the present emporium, 
as it was the ancient, of the north of Scotland.—* 
Ships of five or six hundred tons can ride at the 
lowest ebb, within a mile of the town ; and vesseli 
©f two hundred can come up to tlie quay. The im- 
ports are chiefly groceries, haberdasheries, cutlery, 
and porter from London : the exports, salmon, her* 
rings, cordage, sacking, and linen cloth. 

This town has undergone many revolutions, and 
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-was a principal object of plunder to the lords of 
the Isles and their dependents. On an eminence^ 
south of the town, is old Fort George, vhich was 
taken and blown up by the rebels in 1746. This 
castle used to be the residence of the court, when, 
ever the Scottish princes were called to quell the 
insurrections of the turbulent clans. From this 
spot is a charming landscape of varied features. 

In this vicinity is tlie singularly-shaped hiU of 
Tomman. It is of an oblong form, broad at the 
base, and sloping on all sides towards the top, so 
that it appears like a ^hip, turned keel upwards. 
It is well planted and pleasantly intersected with 
walks ; and being detached from any other hill, 
were it not on account of its magnitude, it might 
pass for a work of art. 

At Inverness and other municipal towns in Scot- 
land, is an officer called Dean of the Guilds, who, 
assisted by a council, superintends the markets, 
Tjsgulates the prices of provisions ; and, if a house 
fall down and the owner suiFer it to lie in ruins for 
three years, the dean has the absolute disposal of the 
site to the best bidder. 

In Church Street is an hospital with a capital 
of three thousand pounds, the interest of which is 
distributed among the indigent inhabitants of the 
place. An apartment in this edifice is appropriated 
for a library, well filled with books, ancient and 
modern. 

Crossing the Ness, they proceeded northward to 
Castle Dunie, the seat of the Frazers, lords Lovat. 
The old house was burnt down in 1746. The 
(Country here is fertile and wel] cultivated. 

Ford the river Bcwley, and pass by some ex* 
Celient farms, well inclosed, improved, and planted, 
producing wheat and other grain ; and crossing the 
Conan, reached Castle Braan, the seat of the Earl 
p{ Seaforth, a handsome and welUsituated edifice^ 
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commanding the view of a large plain on one band, 
and on the other a wild prospect of broken and lofty 
moantains. This house is decorated with several 
original paintings. 

Thdr next' stage was Dingwall, a small town, 
the capital of Rosshire, near the head of Cromartie 
Frith. It contains nothing remarkable in modern 
times. 

Proceeding along a fine road, cut out on the side 
of a hill, they enjoyed a delightful view of the Bay 
of Cromartie, the most secure and capacious of any 
in Great Britain. The entrance is narrow bnt 
safe, and it intersects the country for thirty miles. 
The projecting hjlls defend it from all winds ; so 
that it well merits tlie appellation of partus salutis. 

Fonles, the seat of the Munros, lies about a mile 
from the Frith, near vast plantations. This family 
holds a forest of the crown, by the singular tenure 
of delivering a snow-ball, on any day of the year 
that it is demanded; and according to Mr. Pen. 
nant, there seems little danger that the right will 
ever be forfdted from an inability to pay the quit- 
rent ; as there is a glaciere in the chasms of Bene- 
-wish, a neighbouring mountain, throughout the 
year. 

Pass near inver.Gordon, a handsome house, 
-with fine plantations ; and with pleasure observed 
Ballinagouan, the seat of a gentleman who has 
converted his sword into a ploughshare, and after 
a series of disinterested services to his country, i9 
become the best farmer and the greatest planter in 
his native land^ '' It is with pleasure," adds our 
tourist, ^^ that I observed charac'tets of this kind 
Tery common in the north ; men daring the inte#- 
val of peace fond of retiring to their patrimony, 
yet ready to undergo the fatigues of war, when- 
ever their assistance is required." 

About two miles below Ballinagouan^ is a me- 
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laacholy lastance of a reverse of conduct: tfae 
ruins of New Tarbat, once the magnificent seat of 
a deluded nobleman, who plunged into an un- 
grateful rebellion, bespeak the folly and the guilt 
of civil wars* 

Passing a tedious black mi^or, they reach Taiit^ 
a small town on the Frith of Durnoch, .disttn- 
guished for nothing but its large square tower, 
from which issue five spires. The place appeared 
very gay at the timp; for all the finery of a little 
fair was displayed in the show of hardware, printed 
linens, and ribbons. 

They soon after crossed the great ferry, ia 
breadth about two miles, and quickly reached Dur- 
noch, a small town, half in ruins, once the resi- 
dence of the bishops of Caithness, and Uie seat of 
many ecclesiastics. The cathedral is now a ruin, 
except that part which forms the parish church. 
On the doors and windows 'they observed white 
tadpole.like figures on a black ground, designed to 
express the tears of the country, for the loss of any 
person of distinction. These were occasioned by 
the affecting deaths of the young £ar4 and Countess 
of Sutherland, who were lovely in their lives^ and 
in their death they were not divided. 

With few intervening objects to challenge attcn. 
tion, they reached Dunrobin Castle, the ancient 
seat of the earls of Sutherland, seated near, the sea 
on a round hill. It contains a few curious paint. 
ings, in particular one of the Duke of Alva in 
council, with a cardinal by his side, who puts a pair 
of bellows, blown by the devil, into his ear. 

Sutherland produces a vast number of cattle, 
many of which are sent out of the country. Stags 
abound on the hills ; and there are roes, grouse, 
black game, and ptarmigans in pleijty. 

In the vicinity of Dunrobin, is a very perfect 
piece ojf antiquity, of that kind known in Scotland 
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by the name of ^he Pictisii castles. It is about one 
hundred and thirty yards in circumference, round, 
and raised above the ground, so as to form a con. 
siderabie mount. On the top is an extensive hoU 
low, and within were three low concentric galleries 
covered with large stones. The side walls are about 
'^ four or five feet thick, and rudely built. There 
J are generally three of these erections within sight 
J of each other; and they are frequent along the 
IjJ coast of tins part of the kingdom. Others, agreeing 
jl^ iiithfir external form, are common in the Hebrides. 
. In the islands they are attributed to the Danes ; 
J but here to the Picts. They were probably the 
I^J defensible habitations of the times. 

About a mile from the castle, to the northward, 
are some small clitfs of free^stone, in one of which is 
Strath-Leven Cove, with several artificial seats, 
once the retreat of a devout hermit. At some 
distance are small strata of coal, three feet thick, 
which sometimes takes fire on the hank, so that 
people are afraid of risking it on board their ships. 
The simple natives believe that rats cannot exist 
where this coal is used ; and add, that not one of 
these vermin will live with them, thougl^ they 
swarm in the adjacent countries. 

In Ascynt, a part of this country, to the west 
of Dunrobin, are large strata of a beautiful white 
marble, said to be equal to Parian. 

Cross the water of Brora, and travelling through 
a sandy but arable country,, bounded on one side 
by the sea, on the other by lofty black mountains, 
pass the dangerous water of Helmsdale, and dine at 
a little village of that name, near which are the ruins 
of a square tOMfer. 

Soon after they began to ascend the Ord of Caith. 
ness, by a good rpad, winding up its precipitous 
sides, and impending in many places over the sea, 
'^ infinitely nu}re high aitd horrible," says Mr. Pen* 

G 
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nant, <^ than our Penfnaen-mawr*" Beneath were 
numbers of seals floating on the waTes, and ^ea fowl 
swimming among them deroid of fear. 

Passing through Ausdale, near Berridale and 
Duubeth, the seat of the Sinclairs, a very numerous 
and respectable family, they reached Wick on the 
21st of August. This is a small borough town, 
with some good houses, seated on a river accessible 
to the tide. ^' In this town," says our author, 
*^ lives a weaver, who weaves shirts, with buttons 
and button-holes entire;^ without any seam, or the 
least use of a needle ; but as he cannot afford them 
under five pounds a shirt, it is not likely his Inge, 
nuity can be of much service to himself or the 
public. 

Travelling over the Lings of Keith, once a mo- 
rass, now covered with sand, finely turfed over, 
they came to Freswick Castle, seated on^a pro. 
jecting rock, and strongly fortified by nature. 

Their next stage was Dungsby Bay, or John.a. 
Groat's House, which is now known only by name^ 
the Ultima Thute of Sir Robert Sibbald. 

The beach is a collection of fragments of shells, 
beneath which are vast broken rocks running into 
a sea, never calm. The contrary tides and the 
currents form here a most tremendous contest. 

From hence is a full view of several of the 
Orkney Islands, and within two miles of land is 
Stroma, famous for its natural mummies, or uncor. 
rupted bodies of the dead, which it is said preserve 
a flexibility in their limbs for ages. 

Near this place they passed the seat of a gentle- 
man not long deceased, the last who was believed 
to be possessed of the second sight. Originally, it 
seems, he made use of this pretence to render him- 
self more respectable with his clan, and at last he 
became a dupe to his own imposture. A boat 
belonging to him was^ on a very tempestuous night, 
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at sea ; filled with anxiety at the danger his peo- . 
pie were in, he suddenly started up, and pro* 
nounced thait they would be drowned, as he had 
seen them pass before him, with wet garments and 
dropping locks. The eyent corresponded to his 
prediction, and froqi that time he grew confirmed 
in the reality of spectral forewarnings. 

Caithness may be denominated an immense mo. 
rass, intermixed with some fruitful spots of corn 
and grass land. Little wheat is raised here, and 
the grass is almost wholly natural. Many cattle 
and hogs are bred here, and numbers arc annually 
sent ont of the country. 

Some of the salmon fisheries are extremely pro- 
dnctiye. A miraculous draught at Thurso is still 
talked of; not less than two thousand £ve hun. 
dred being taken at one tide, within the mequory of 
man. , 

Much lime-stone is found in this country, whlch^ 
when burnt, is made into a compost, with turf and 
sea plants. " The tender sex, I blush for the Caith. 
nessians," says Mr. Pennant, ^^ are the only animals 
of burden." The common people are kept hero 
in great servitude, and most of their time is giren to 
their landords, which proves an insuperable bar to 
general prosperity. 

Haying reached John-a-Groat's House, our 
tourist returned, and revisited nearly the same 
scenes, till he passed Dingwall, and indeed till he 
reach^ Inverness. 

In this place, however, it may not be amiss to 
notice some singular customs in the neighbouring 
Highlands. 

On new year's day, the people burn juniper be^, 
fore their cattle ; and on the first Monday in every 
quarter sprinkle them with urine. 

In some parts of the country, a rural sacrifice, 
in many respects different from that previqusly 
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described, is still observed^ but with the utmost 
secrecy, as the clergy are indefatigable in dis. 
^ouraging erery species of supeTstition. 

In certain places, the death of people is supposed ' 
to be foretold by the cries and shrieks of Benshi, 
or the fairy's wife ; and what in Wales are called 
corpsecandles, and often fancied to be seen, and to 
presage mortality. 

A highlander in courtship, after priyatcly ob. 
f atning consent of the fair, formally demands her 
of her father. The lover and his friendi assemble 
on the spot, allotted for that purpose in every pa- 
rish, when one of them is dispatched to obtain per. 
mission to wait on the daughter, and if he obtains 
the object of his mission, the father and his friends 
are inrited to partake of whiskey. The lover ad- 
vances, takes his future father-in-law by the hand, 
and then plights his troth, and the maid is surren- 
dered up to him. Care is taken, during the nup. 
tial ceremony, 'that no dog pass between the bride 
and the bridegroom ; and .particular attention is 
paid to leave the left shoe of the latter, without a 
buckle, or latchet, to prevent witches from de- 
priving him of the power of loosening the virgin 
zone. 

Some ye^rs ago a singular test followed con- 
summation. The morning after marriage, a basket 
was fastened round the neck of the bridegroom, and 
immediately filled with stones, so that the poor man 
was in danger of being strangled, if his bride did 
not cut the cord with a knife, given her to use at 
discretion. It is not however, on record, that any 
Caledonian spouse was wanting in instant humanity 
and tenderness to her good man. 

From Inverness, they made ^ an excursion to 
Moyhall, pleasantly situated at the extremity of a 
small, biit beautiful, lake of the same name, full of 
trout and char. This place i» called the Threshold 
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of thd Highlands, forming a natural and strongly, 
marked entrance from the north. It is the seat of 
the Clan Chattan, or the M^Intoshes, once a 
powerful people. In this house is preseryed the 
sword of James V. given by that monarch to the 
captain of Clan Chattan, with the privilege of bear- 
ing the king's sword at coronations. On the blade 
is the wocd Jesus ; it was a present from Leo X. to 
James in 1514. 

While at Inverness, they had the pleasure of 
seeing* a fair, with a singular group of Highlanders, 
in all their motley vestments. The brechan, or 
plaid,. consists of twelve or thirteen yards of a nar- 
row stuff, wrapt round the midd^le, and reaches, to 
the knee. It is frequently fastened on the shoul- 
ders with a ptn, and before with a brocbe, like the 
fibula of the Romans, which is sometimes of silver, 
and of considerable size. 

The stockings are short, and are tied below the 
knee. The feil beg, or kelt, is a sort of short 
petticoat, reaching only to the knees ; and is a mo. 
dern substitute for the lower end of the plaid, being 
found less cumbersome on all occasions. Almost 
all of them hi^ve a great pouch of badger or other 
skin, with tassels dangling before ; and in this they 
keep their tobacco and money. 

Their ancient weapons were the Lochaber ax, 
now used by the town guard of Edinburgh only ; 
the broad sword and target; and so late as the 
middle of last century, bows and arrows. A dirk 
was commonly stuck in the belt, together with a pis- 
tol, and thus the Highlander was completely armed. 
The women dress in the kirch, a piece of white 
linen pnncd over the foreheads of such as are 
married, and falling down behind over their necks. 
-The single women wear only a ribbon round their 
heids, which they call a snood. The , tonnag, or 
;]^laid^ hangs over the shoulders, in a very graceful 
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form, and is fastened before with a brocbe. la 
the country of Braedaibane, many weari iHrhen in 
full dress, a great plaited stocking, of enormons 
length : in other respects their dress resembles that 
of women of the same rank in England, but their 
condition is by no means the same ; they are more 
passive to the other sex. 

The native Highlanders may be characterized in a 
few words. They are extremely indolent, unless 
roused by war, or any animating amusement ; hos- 
pitable to the highest degree, and full of generosity ; 
much affected with the civility of strangers, and 
possessing in themselves a natural politeness and ad- 
dress, which often flows from the meanest, when 
least expected. ^' Through my whole tour," says 
Mr. Pennant, '' I never met with a single instance of 
national reflection ! Their forbearance proves them 
to be superior to the meanness of retaliation : I fear 
they pity us, bnt I hope not indiscriminately." 

They are very inquisitive, and fond of news ; 
have much pride, aud are therefore resentful of 
affronts. Decent in their general behairiour, and 
deeply tinctured with religion, they are much 
inclined to superstition. In many parts of the 
Highlands, however, their peculiar character begins 
to be more faintly marked, from a more extensive 
Jntercoarse with the world. 

Even the ancient pastimes of archery, hunting, 
fowling, and fishing, are now disused; but the 
putting stone, the penny stone, and the shinty^ or 
striking a ball of wood or hair, are still favourite 
diversions. 

The fire-side amusements of story-telling, sing, 
ing, and the music of the harp, are now i^solete. 
Bagpipes are their chief musical instruments ; and 
those are played either with the mouth or with hd". 
lows. The first* are the most ancient and the 
'loudest of any wind musk^ the latter arex>f Iri^ 
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4>Ngm. The bagpipes suited the genius of this war- 
like people, rouzcd their courage to battle, alarmed 
them when secure, and collected them when dis« 
persed. 

Their songs generally turned in the praise of their . 
ancient heroes. " I was told," says Mr. Pennant, 
^' that they hare Still fragments of the story of Fingal 
.*ttd others, which they carol as they go along; 
these Yocal.traditions are the foundation of the Works 
of Ossian*." 

Leaying InTerness, they continued their journey 
westward, along the bank of the river, and soon 
reached Loch Ness, which presents the most roman- 
tic and beautiful scenery in its environs. 

Birch, hazel, oak, and ash, prevail here. The 
road sometimes resembles an avenue, and at others 
winds round the sides of hills, that overhangs the 
lake. It is frequently cut out of the solid rock, 
with a wall on one side, and a steep precipice on 
the other. The hills are various in form and vcs* 
ture, irregular, and precipitous, so as to preclude 
the possibility of cultivation. Yet in this track 
many cattle, sheep, and goats of a diminutive size, 
are fed. The wild animals that people this pic~ 
turesque scene are stags, roes, black game, and 
grouse. Foxes are also extremely numerous, and 
destructive to the sheep. * 

The North side of Loch Ness is less attractive 
than the -south : it is more naked and less striking 
in its natural features. About the middle stands 



♦ ThaV Macpherson, though he might be the improver, or 
the interpolator, of the wortc«, published under the name of 
Ossian, could not be thfe originar inventor of them, is evident 
to every person not biased by prejudice, nor lost to reason. 
There certainly was a base tb build on, and, if Macpherson 
raised such an elegant superstructure with slender materials, 
the skill of the architect is the more to be admired. But the 
Highland society have now set this question at rest by pub- 
lishing th« originals. 
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Castle Urqnhart, built on a rock projecting intn 
the lake, the seat of the once-powerful Cuminiiis. 

Above is Glen Moriston, and to the eastward of 
that Strath, Glas, in the pine forests of which that 
rare bird, the cock of the wood, is still to be met 
with. 

Having refreshed themselves at a poor inn, near 
the general's hut, or the place where General Wade 
resided, while he superintended the making of the 
military roads, they proceeded to view the fall of 
Fyers, a vast cataract, in a darksome glen, of stu« 
pendous depth. The water darts through a narrow 
gap between two rocks, and then precipitates itself 
.above forty feet lower, into the bottom of the 
chasm, with a tremendous noise, and clouds of 
smoke and foam. 

About half a mile beyond this is another fall, 
over which is a true Alpine bridge, coi;^sisting of 
the bodies of trees covered with sods, frotn which 
is an aweful view of the water roaring beneath. 

At the fall of Foher, the road deserts the side 
of the lake, and is carried for some space through 
a small vale, partially cultivated. Beyond this is a 
long and dreary moor, and a tedious ascent up the 
mountain Seechuimin, or Cummin's Seat. 

They next reached Fort Augustus, a small 
fortress, seated on a plain at the head of Loch 
Ness, between the rivers Taarf and Oich. It Oon. 
sists of four bastions, and has barracks for four 
hundred men. 

Loch Ness is twenty-two miles long, and from 
one to two in breadth, except near Castle Ur- 
quhart, where it expands to three. Its depth is very 
great. From an eminence near the fort is a fiill 
view of its whole extent. The boundary from the 
fall of Fyers is very steep and rocky, which in- 
duced General tV^ade to make the detour from its 
banks already mentioned. 
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On account of its great depth, this lake neyer 
freezes, and during cold weather, a violent steam 
rbes from it, as from a furnace. Ice brought 
fr^om other parts, and put into it, instantly thaws ; 
yet its own waters, being removed, as speedily 
freeze. £ither the air, or the water, or perhaps 
both, are so salubrious, that for seven years the 
garrison of Fort Augustus had not lost' a single 
man. ^ 

The fish of this lake are salmon, trout, pikes, 
and eels. During the brumal season, it is fre« 
quented by swans and other wild fowls. In high 
winds, it is violently agitated; and at times the 
waves are quite mountainous. It is remarkable 
that, at the time of the earthquake at .Lisbon, 
November 1, 1755, these waters were affected in 
an extraordinary manner^ and flowed with such 
impetuosity up the lake, that they were carried 
two hundred yards into the river Oich. A boat, 
laden with brush wood, was thrice driven ashore, 
and twice carried back again ; but at last she was 
stranded. 

Rode to Tordown Castle, a rock two miles west ' 
of Fort Augustus, on the summit of which is an 
andent fortress, of very difficult access. From 
this spot is a prospect of Ben-ki, a vast craggy 
mountain, and likewise of the high mountain of 
Coryarich. 

Proceeding along the plain, they came to Loch 
Oich, a narrow lake, with the sides prettily in- 
dented, and adorned with small syhan isles. 

Soon after they reach Loch Lochy, a fine sheet 
of water, fourteen miles long, and from one to 
two broad. The distant mountains on the north 
are of immense height: those on the south have 
the appearance of sheep-walks. The road trends 
with the lake above eight miles. On, the opposite 
shore stood Achnacarrie, burnt in 1746, once the 
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seat of Cameron of Lochiel, one of the best and 
most sensible men vfho embarked in the last rebel- 
lion. Though his income was but seven hundred 
per annum, it is said he brought fourteen hundred 
men into the field ; but rather, it would appear, 
out of a point of mistaken honour, than from any 
, zeal in this unfortunate cause. 

They now entered Lochaber, and traversed a black 
moor for some miles, which brought them to High 
Bridge, flung over the torrent Spean. Two of the- 
arches are ninety-five feet high, and give a ^ pro- 
priety to its name. This bridge was built by Gre- 
neral Wade, in order to form a communication 
with the country ; a design by no means agreeable 
at, first to the chieftains, as the ready access, 
opened to strangers, tended greatly to lessen their 
influence with their ignorant vassals. 

From the road had a distant view of the moun- 
tains of Arisaig, beyond which are Moydart and 
Kinloch. At the extremity of Loch Shiel, the 
Pretender first erected his standard, in the wildest 
spot that imagination can conceive. 

Pk'ssed by the side of the river Lochy, and see 
Inverlochy castle, with large round towers; which, 
from the style of the building, seems to be a work 
of the English in the reign of Edward I. 

At Inverlochy is Fort William, a triangular 
fortress with two bastions, and capable of admit- 
ting a garrison of eight hundred men. It lies on a 
narrow arm of the sea; and together with Fort 
Augustus .in the centre, and Fort George on the 
east, forms what is called the Chain from sea to sea. 
The space from the first to the last is about seventy 
miles, along what is called Glenmore. In this ex- 
tent there is little land undivided, either by frith, 
loch, or river. 

Fort William is surrounded by lofty mountains, 
which occasion almost incessant rains. Bcnevish 
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soars above the rest, and is. said to be fourteen 
hundred and fifty yards aboTe the level of the sea. 
*' As an ancient Briton," observes our tourist, 
*^ I lament the disgrace of Snowdon, once esteemed 
the highest hill in the kingdom ; but it now must 
yield the palm to a Caledonian mountain." Yet it 
appears probable that Ben y Bourd, and some 
others, rival Benevish. 

The great produce of Lochaber is cattle ; there 
are few horses, or sheep, bred here ; and there is 
scarcely any arable land ; for the excessive wet 
that reigns in this tract prevents the growth of 
corn. The inhabitants therefore are obliged to im.^ 
port a considerable quantity of oatmeal annually ; 
V yet land lets here for ten shillings an acre ; a proof 
that the rage of raising rents has reached this dis. 
tant country, ill as it is calculated to bear it, from 
the want of wealth, manufactures, and native fer« 
tility. 

The houses in Lochaber are the most wretched 
imaginabie: they are framed of upright poles^ 
wUttled, and the roof is constructed of boughs^ 
like a wigwam, covered with sods, 

Salmon, and phinocs, supposed to be the grey, 
are caught here in abundance. 

Leaving Fort William, they proceeded along 
the military road on the side of a hill, an awful 
height above Loch Leven, a very narrow branch 
of the sea, bounded by vast mountains. The 
scenery here begins to grow very romantic. Beneath 
the hills lies Glenco, infamous for the massacre 
that took place here in 1691, the greatest blot on 
William'^ reign. 

This vale is the most picturesque of any in the 
•Highlands, and irresistibly rii^ets the attention of 
any traveller of taste or sensibility. In the middle 
S^ a small lake, from which issues the Coanor Cona, 
•celebrated in the works of Ossian, who is said to 
ha?c been a native of this spot. 
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Glenco produces oats, barley, dnd potatoes; 
but not sufficient for the maintenance of the inha- 
bitants. It is divided into six farms, which let 
together at a rent of two hundred and forty-one 
pounds a year. 

Leave on the left a vast cataract, called the 
Waters of Boan, and refreshed on some minced 
stag at the village of Kinloch Leven, near which 
is a single farm, fourteen miles long, which lets 
for only thirty -five pounds, and yet probably is 
dear enough. 

Immediately after leaving this village, the moun- 
tains begin to soar to a still greater heiglit than 
before. After riding two miles, they began io as- 
cend the black mountains in Argyleshire, by a 
steep road of nearly three miles in length, the most 
extraordinary of any in Great Britain. On the 
other side the descent is very rapid, down a ziz-zag 
way. At the bottom stands the king^s house, but 
for the accommodation of troops passing this way. 

Pass near Loch Talla, where the natural pine 
forests end in this direction. These natural forests 
are now becoming rare; the first is in Strathnar- 
Tern, the last in Sutherland. Mr, Pennant says 
he saw only one species of pine in those he visited, 
tlie comraion Scotch fir. 

Their journey for many miles, after passing the 
black mountain, was over one continuous Scene 
of dusky moors, without the least mark of culti- 
vation or li:yng creatures, ,TIie roads, however, 
are excellent; but in thts opinion of our tourist, 
less judiciously planned and more circuitous than 
they might have been. In some places, after the 
manner of the RiSmans, the names of the regiment 
each party belonged to, who was engaged in thl^ 
arduous and useful work, are engraved on the 
rock; nor are they less worthy of being im- 
mortaUzed than the vexillatios of the Uomaa lc« 
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gions ; as ciTilization was the consequence of the 
labours of both. 

Travelling through some little rales^ watered by 
a small stream, and tolerably fertile, they reached 
the Tillage of Tyendrum, The inn here enjoys a 
most lofty situation. The Tay runs east; and 
about one hundred yards farther, is a little lake, 
whose waters run west. 

Continuing their tour, Glen Urquhie soon 
opened to their ?iew, a well cultirated ralley, fer- 
tile in corn, and chequered with groves on the 
sides of the hills. The church is seated on aknowl, 
in a large isle, formed by the river of Urquhie. In 
the cemetery are several gravestones of great anti« 
quity, charged with representations of war and the 
chace. Near this spot lives a family of the name 
of M^Nabb, who have invariably followed the 
humble trade of a smith since the year 1440. Some 
of their tombs are in the church.yard of Glen 
Urquhie, with the hammer and other implements of 
smithery cut on them. 

Pursuing their journey, they had a fine view of 
the meanders of the river before its union with 
Loch.Aw. In an isle of this lake stands Kilchuru 
Castle, a seat of Lord Braedalbane's. At a place, 
called Hamilton's Pass, is an ii;istant burst of the 
lake, which makes a beautiful appearance. It is 
about thirty miles long, and one broad ; studded 
with isles in the most agreeable mai^ner, some of 
them tufted with trees. Its banks are highly 
picturesque. Mount Cruachan, on the north-east, 
towers to a vast height. 

Pass Scotstown, a single house ; enjoy a distant 
view of the fconvent of Inch Haii, still regarded 
with veneration, and soon after reach Inverary 
Castle,* the principal seat of the Dake of Argyll 
It is built in a quadrangular form, with a round 
tower at eacli corner, and in the centre rises a 

Vol. I. H 
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square one, glazed on each side, to light the stair* 
cases and galleries. It is built of a coarse lapis 
Ollaris, brought from the other side of Loch Fine ; 
and when it has received all the meditated improve, 
ments, will be a most magnificent place, and worthy 
of its distinguished possessors. 

Trees flourish extremely in the plantations: 
some of the beeches measure from 'nine to twelve 
feet in girt, pines nine, and maple between seven 
and eight, 

At this season, the busy scene of the herring 
fishery enlivened the environs of Inverary. Every 
evening some hundreds of boats, in a manner^ 
covered Loch. Fine, an arm of the sea; but which, 
from its narrowness, and the winding of its shores, 
has all the beauties of a fresh-water lake. 

The length of Loch Fine is above thirty Scotch 
miles, but its breadth is scarcely two. It is noted 
for its vast shoals of herrings, which appear there 
in July, and remain till January. In the height of 
the season, near six hundred boats, with four men 
hi eacl^, are daily employed ; and it is computed 
that each boat takes about forty pounds worth of 
fish, during the period for fishing. 

The great rendezvous of vessels, destined for 
the herring fishery, is at Campbeltown, inCantyre, 
whence they clear out on the 12th of September, 
and return to their respective ports by the 13th of 
January following, where they are entitled to 
a premium of two pounds ten shillings per ton of 
herrings. 

Tunnies, called here mackerel sture, are fre» 
quently caught in the herring season, as they fol- 
low that prolific fish for prey, which is therefore 
used^s a bait for thejn. 

Crossing the Aray in front of the castle, by an 
elegant bridge, they proceeded along the side of 
the Lock for some miles, aitd then entered som« 
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deep and gloomy glens. Ascending afterwards a 
high pass^ and then sinking into Glen Crow, seK 
dom cheered with the rays of the-sun, they reach 
the end of Loch Long, and not half a mile further, 
Loch Lomond appeared in all its beauty. 

This is the la^t, but the finest of the Caledonian 
lakes, each of which has appropriate featares 
and scenery. The first view of it from Tarbat 
presents an extensiTO serpentine winding, amidst 
lofty hills, Taried, and peculiar, which erer way a 
person looks. ^ Near the gloomy track, on the 
north, was the principal seat of the McGregors, a 
murderous clan, infamous for excesses of all kinds, 
and at last proscribed and hunted down like wild 
beasts, while it was declared penal to bear the 
very name. On the west side, the mountains are 
principally clothed with oak. On the east ap. 
pears Ben Lomond, towering above his Alpine 
brethren. 

.The road sometimes runs through woods, at 
others is exposed and naked, and very steep. Two 
great headlands, covered with trees, separate the 
first scene from one totally difterent: fhe last 
is called the Point of Firkin. On passing this 
cape, an expanse of water instantly bursts on the 
eye, varied with all the softer features of natural 
beauty. Numbers of islands are dispersed over the 
lake, oS an elevated form, and well wooded. They 
are computed at no less than twenty. eight, and one 
of them is at least half a mile long. 

The length of th(i charming lake' of Lomond is 
twenty-four Scotch miles, and its breadth eight. 
Besides the fish, common to the other lochs,, it pro- 
duces guiniads. 

The village of Luss, on its banks, roust be ama- 
singly healthful, if we may judge from the longevity 
of many of its inhabitants. The minister at this 
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time was aged ninety, his wife eighty.siz, and he 
had a servant ninety-four. 

From this place, the aspect of the country to the 
southern extreniity of the lake^ constantly im- 
proves; the mountains sink into small hills^ and 
the soil is well cultivated, and populous. 

The vale between the end of the lake and Don- 
barton is unspeakably beautiful, and finely wa*. 
tered by the rapid river Leven. There is scarcely 
a spot but is decorated with bleacheries, planta. 
tions, and villas. ^' Nothing," says Mr. Pennant, 
" could equal the contrast i^ this day's journey, 
between the black, barren, dreary glens of the 
morning, and the soft scenes of the evening, 
islands worthy of the retreat of Armida, and 
which Rinaldo himself would have quitted with a 
sigh." 

Dunb^'ton is a small, but respectable, town, 
teated on a plain near the conflux of the Leven 
with the Frith of Clyde. It consists principally 
of one large street, in form of a crescent. The 
waites of the town are bagpies, which go round at 
nine at night, and five in the morning. 

The castle stands a little south of the town, on 
a two-headed rock, of stupendous height, bound- 
ed on one side by the Clyde, on the other by the 
Leven. Oa one of its summits, are the remains 
of a lighlvhouse, supposed hy some to have been a 
Koman Pharos. From its natural strength, it was 
in former times deemed impregnable; yet it was 
taken in 1571, by a desperate, but successful, 
scalade. The Britons, in very early ages, made 
Vse of this rock as a fortress ; and it is even said 
to have resisted all the etForts of Agricola. It is 
certainly very ancient ; for Beda declares it to have 
been the best fortified place in the north, during his 
days. 
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From the summit of this rock is a beautiful 
y'levr of the country, including Greenock and Port 
Glasgow. The salmon fishery and spinning of 
thread are the two principal sources of the wealth 
of the place. 

Passing the ruins of Dunglas Castle, near the 
banks of the Clyde, they crossed the Kelvin at the 
Tillage of Partie, and soon reached Glasgow, a 
fine built city, and in a good taste. The princi- 
pal street is nearly a mile and a half long, and in 
it stands the tolbooth and the exchange, both hand, 
some buildings. In the front of the exchange, in 
the widest part of the street, a large equestrian 
statue of William III. is erected. Numbers of 
other streets cross this at right angles, and are in 
general well built. 

The market places are some of the chief orna. 
ments of this place; and for taste, cleanliness, 
and conrenience, are inferior to none in the king, 
dom. An excellent police is obserred here, and 
proper officers attend the markets, to prevent frauds 
and abuses. 

The tide flows some miles higher up the country, 
but at low water the Clyde is forddble. " There is a 
plan," says Mr. Pennant, " for deepening the chan- 
nel, as large vessels are obliged to lie several miles 
below the city at Port Glasgow and Greenock, on 
the other side of the Forth." This plan has since 
been carried into execution. 

The great imports of this cify are tobacco and. 
sugar : its principal manufactures are linens, cam- 
bricks, lawns, tapes, fustians, and striped linens ; 
so that it is become a powerful rival to Manchester, 
and from its situation enjoys some advantages over 
that place. 

The college is a spacious building, with a hand- 
some front to the street, founded in 1450, by 
James 11. About four hundred students belong ta 
h3 
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it) who lodge in the town ; but the professors ha?e 
apartments in the college. 

The library is a very handsome room, with gal- 
leries round it, supported by pillars. Messrs. 
Andrew and Robert Foulis, by their correct and 
almost immaculate editions of some of the classics, 
have added greatly to the celebrity of this uni- 
versity. The same patriotic citizens have instituted 
an academy for painting and engraving, and made a 
vast collection of paintings, in order to form the 
taste of their elves*. 

The cathedral is a large pile, now divided into two 
churches ; and deep underground is another church, 
in which also divine service is performed. 

The new church is an elegant pile ; but disfigured 
by a slender square tower. The steeples in North 
Britain are generally in a bad taste, being in fact 
no favourite part of architecture with the Calvi- 
nists. 

On the 10th of September, they made an excor* 
sion to see Hamilton House, twelve miles distant 
from Glasgow. The whole way was through a rich 
and beautiful and irriguous corn country, spotted 
with woods and gentlemen's seats. 

Hamilton House, or Palace, is seated at the end 
of a small town, and is a large unsightly pile, 
with two deep wings at right angles with the 
centre. The gallery is of great extent, and deco- 
rated with some excellent productions of the pen- 
cil ; among which we cannot help particularizing 
Daniel in the Lion's Den, by Rubens, which is 
really a great performance. There are also a consi. 



* This scheme ruined the spirited projectors. As printers, 
they were eminently successful j but when they wished to be 
thought men of vertti, they found they had mistaken the people 
and the climate, or rather that their sphere of action was too 
hmited. 
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de;rable number of portraits, by the most celebrated 
masters. 

About a mile frgm the palace, on an eminence, 
above a deep wooded glen, through which the 
Ayoa winds, is an elegant banqueting-house, - 
called Chatelheraul't, from the P'rench title an- 
nexed to this family. This spot commands a rery 
fine view of the country. In the pArk, it is said, 
there are still a few of . the wild cattle, peculiar to 
the Caledonian forests, which, according to Boe- 
thius, were of a snowy, whiteness and had manes 
like lions. 

From Glasgow they crossed the country towards 
Stirling, passing through Kylsithe and St. Ninian. 
By the way they saw the field of Bannockbourne, 
in which the English were totally defeated. 

Stirling, with its castle, in respect to situation, 
is a miniature of Edinburgh : it stands like that 
city, on a rocky hill, with the ca^;(le at the upper 
end. The royal palace here is a square building, 
ornamented on three sides, with pillars resting on 
grotesque figures, projecting from the wall, and 
each pillar is crowned with a statue, seemingly 
the work of fancy. Near it is the old Parliament 
House, a vast and lofty apartment, one hundred and 
twenty feet long. 

Stirling is inclosed with a wall ; the streets, ex. 
cept that leading to the castle, are irregular and nar. 
row. A considerable carget manufactory is esta- 
blished here. 

From the top of the castle is by far the finest 
view in Scotland, extending over a rich and po* 
pulous country, and terminated in some directions 
hy the Highland mountains, among i^hich Ben 
Lomond is vcrv conspicuous. 

The Caledonian Forest commenced a little north 
of Stirling, and is said to have extended as far ai 
Athol on one side, andLochaber on the other. 
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Sleep at Falkirk, a large ill-built town; but 
famous for its fairs, where twenty-four thousand 
head of cattle are annually brought fron^ the 
Highlands for sale. 

In the church.yard lies buried, under a plain 
stone, with an inscription, John de Graham, 
styled the right hand of the gallant Wallace, who 
was killed at the battle of Falkirk, in 1^98. 

Near this is another epitaph, in memory of Sir 
Robert Munro, occasioned by a second battle at 
this place, as disgraceful to the English as the other 
was fatal to the Scots. Sir Robert being severely 
wounded, was murdered by the rebels in cold blood, 
with his brother, Dr. Munro, who, with fraternal 
a£fectioh, was at that time dressing his wounds. 

Carron Iron-works lie about a mile from Fal« 
kirk, and are the greatest of the kind in Europe* 
They have been of immense service to the country, 
by diffusing a spirit of industry, and a knowledge of 
business among the common people. Carron wharf 
lies on the Forth, and is not only useful to the 
works, but of great benefit even to Glasgow. The 
canal likewise begins in this neighbourhood, which 
is to join the Fortii and the Clyde. 

In the vicinity of the foundries, on a moderJite 
elevation above the Carron, stood the celebrated 
antiquity, called Arthur's Oven^ supposed to have 
been a sacelhun, or repository for the Roman 
standards. This matchless edifice was destroyed 
by a Gothic knight, who made a milUdam with the 
materials ; but in less than a year the Naiades, in 
resentment of the sacrilege, descended in a flood^ 
and swept the whole away. 

Near Callendar House, they observed some part 
of Antoninus's Wall ; or^ as it |^ here called, 
Graham's Dyke. It extended from the Forth to 
the Clyde, and was defended at proper "Uistances 
by forts and watch-towers. The vallum and ditch 
are itill very distinct, and are of great magnitude. . 
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Passed through Borrowstounness, enveloped ia 
smoke, from the salt-pans and collieries near it ; 
ride near Abercorn ; and halt at Hoi}eton house, 
the seat of the earl of that name. It is one of 
the most elegant fabrics in North Britain, begun 
by Sir Ayilliam Bruce, and finished by Mr. Adam. 
The front is enriched with pilasters; and the 
ivings are joined to the main building by a beautiful 
colonade. 

The grounds are highly favoured by nature, 
and have been judiciously improved: the situation 
' Is bold and commanding, and the landscapes are 
remarkably fine. 

Crossing the Forth by Queen's Ferry, they fell 
into the Edinburgh road, and reaching the capital, 
terminated a successful and most agreeable tour, 
the recollection of which excited the most pleasing 
sensations. " It vras impossible,'* says Mr. 
Pennant, '' not to recal the idea of what I had 
seen; to pourtray the former condition of this 
part of the kingdom, and to compare it with the 
present ; and by a kind of second sight, to antici. 
pate the happy appearance it will assume in a very 
fow years. Nor could I forbear rcpeatipg the 
prophetic lines of Aaron Hill." 

Once more ! O north» I view thy winding shores, 
Climb thy bleak hills, and cross thy dusky moQFS« 
Impartial view thee with an heedful eye, 
Yet still by nature, not by censure try. 
England thy sister is a gay coqut;t. 
Whom art enlivens and temptations whet : 
Rich, proud, and wanton, she her value knows, 
And in a conscious warmth of beauty glows . 
{Scotland comes after, like an unripe fair; 
Who sighs with anguish at her sister's air ; 
Unconscious that ghe*ll quickly have her day. 
And be the toast, when albion's charms decaJ^ 

After experiencing a few days' hospitality at 
Edinburgh, on the 18th of September they continued 
their journey to the southward; through a rich corn 
country, and, without any material bccurr^ncf^, 
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reached Mdftat, a small town famous for its spar; 
one said to be adapted for scrophulous complaints, 
and the other nsed as a chalybeate. Much com. 
pany resort hither daring the summer season. 

Between this place and Locherby, the country is 
an agreeable mixture of downs and corn lands, with 
a few small woods, but flat and uninteresting. Cross 
a small river, called the Sark, the boundary between 
the two kingdoms in this quarter, and enter Cum- 
berland. 

About three miles farther, cross the Esk, and 
lodge at the small Tillage of Longtown, in the ti. 
cinity of which, at a place called Netherby, are the 
ruins of a Roman station, where seyersd statues, 
weapons, and coins, have occasionally been dug up, 
and are preserved with due care. 

Their next stage was Carikle^ a pleasant city on 
the Eden, which here forms two branches, add in- 
sulates the ground. This place is walled, and has 
an ancient castle ; but its fortifications are neither 
clean nor in good repajr. From the castle is a most 
beautiful landscape of the neighbouring country. 

The cathedral was founded in the reign of Wil- 
liam Rufus ; but the greatest p^rt is more modern. 
Oliver Cromwell pulled down part of it to build 
barracks with, so that it is a very imperfect fabric, 
yet it possesses some peculiar beauties. 

The chief manufactures of Carlisle are printed 
linens and whips. The salmon fishery commences 
here very early, and, consequently, is more profit, 
able than in manj^ other places. 

The environs of this city consist of small in- 
closures ; but, towards Penrith, the country changes 
into coarse downs. On the east appear distant ridges 
of high hills, running parallel to the road. 

Pass the vestiges of Old Penrith, sloping towards 
the river Petrel. The vallum, foss, and gates, are 
still very visible, and also extensive ruins. The fort 
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is called Castle Steeds. In Camden's Britannia may 
be seen seyeral inscriptions copied from this place. 

About four miles farther, lies the more modern 
-Penrith 5 which, however, is a very old town, seated 
at the foot of a hill, and is a gr^t thoroughfare for 
traTellers. 

In the church.yard is an ancient monument, con- 
listing of two stone pillars, eleven feet and a half 
high, and five feet in circumference in the lower 
part. Near the top is the relievo of a cross, and 
on one the faint representation of an animal.— 
These stand about fifteen feet asunder, and the 
space between them is ificlosed, on each side, by 
two very large, but thin, semi-circular stones ; so 
that there is left no more than two feet between 
pillar and pillar. 

These stones seem to be erected in honour of the 
dead, and evidently, since the introduction of Christ, 
iftnity. Idle tradition says, they were intended to 
perpetuate the memory of Cesarius, a legendary 
hero of gigantic stature, whose body extended from 
pillsur to pillar; but our author thinks that the 
space marked by these pillars, contained several 
bodies, or might have been a family sepulchre. 

Not far from these erections is another, called, 
the Giant's Thumb, five feet eight inches high, 
with an expanded head, perforated on both sides ; 
and, from the middle, tht stone rises again into a^ 
lesser head, rounded at top. 

The church is a very neat edifice, with galleries 
supported by stone pillars. On one of the walls is the 
melancholy record of a pestilence that wasted the 
country in the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, 
when two thousand two hundred and sixty persons 
died here, or within a certain district. 

The castle, in the skirts of the town, is now very 
ruitious. It appears not to have been of very high 
antiquity ; but was sufficiently celebrated in after* 
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times, by being the frequent residence of .Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard IIL and 
other distinguished characters. 

Passing the Eimot, they entered Westmoreland, 
and soon reached a circle, by the road side, called 
Arthur's Round Table. It consists of a high dyke 
of earth, and a deep foss within, surrounding au 
area, twenty-nine yards in diameter. There are 
two opposite entrances. It is supposed this was 
the scene of tilting matches. 

Not far to the north of this, on the summit of a 
small hill, stands Mayborough, a vast circular dyke 
of loose stones. .An entrance on the east side con. 
ducts into an area, eighty-eight yards in diameter. 
Near the centre is an upright stone, nine feet eight 
inches high, and seventeen in circumference ; and 
three others, of similar dimensions, forming a square^ 
seem to hare been originally placed there. Four 
again stood to guard the entrance, two without, and 
two within ; but these have all been removed. There 
is no doubt this is a druidical erection. 

Almost opposite to Mayborough, on the Cum^ 
• berland side of the lAmot^ is a vast cairn of round 
stones, sirrroundcd with large grit stones, some a 
yard sq\iare, which collectively form a circle sixty- 
feet in diameter. 

They next passed through Shap, orHeppe, a 
long village, with the ruifls of a priory of the same 
name. About half a mile beyond this are certain 
r large circles and ovals, formed of small stones ; and, 
parallel to the road, commences a doubly row of 
granites, of immense size, crossed at the end by 
another row. This alley once extended above a 
mile ; and, in the opinion of Mr. Pennant, was pro^ 
bably a recording monument of the Danes*. 



•* The northern nations erected stones to commemorate events: 
placed in lon^ order, they expressed tbe emulation of champions; 
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Trarelling orer Shap Fells, more black and 
d Ireary than any of the Highland mountains, and 
iotally destitute of picturesque beauty, they began 
K> approach Kendal, a, large town, agreeably situ- 
I ifced in a' beautiful ralley, on the river Ken. The 
rincipal street is above a mile long : the houses 
bostly old and irregular ; yet the whole has an air 
of neatness and comfort. The population is about 
seven thousand. The woollen manufactures aro 
-wery considerable, aiid have nourished for a long 
series of years. 

Kendal, however, labours under great disadvan^ 
iages ; oats are^the only produce of the country ; 
and the general fuel is peat. 

The church is large, and divided into fiv^ aisles. 
The castle is of great antiquity ; but its founder is 
unknown. It stands on the summit of a round 
hill, eastward of the town, and is now a ruin. 

From this place, they made an excursion to 
Water Crook, a mile distant, the ancient Con can- 
gium, a Roman station, whose vestiges are almost 
worn away by the plough.. Altars, coins, and other 
antiquities, have been found here. 

Crossing the river, they passed some large round 
hillocks, and reach Castlehow Hill, a great artificial 
mount above the town with fosses and dykes. Im- 
mediately below is a spot called Battle Place, but 
no tradition preserves the reason of the name. 

At a small distance from Kendal, again cross the 
Ken, and, passing through tliQ small market town 
of Beaton, soon after enter Lancashire ; and, after 
a long and uninteresting stage, reach its capital, 
Lancaster. This is a large and well-built town, ou 
the river Lune, navigable for ships of pretty large 



squares, shewed equestrian conflicts; circles, places of sepul- 
ture' > and wedge-sha|t!Sdj some signal victory. 
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burden as far as the bridge. The church is seated 
on an eminence, and commands an extensive view. 
The castle is still entire, and forms the county 
jail, and the courts of justice. The front has a 
magnificent appearance. 

Eleven miles beyond this is the village of Garstang, 
jying in a fertile plain, noted for producing the finest 
cattle in all the county, some of which have been 
sold at a large price. 

A little to the east is a ruined tower, the remains 
of Grenehaugh Castle, a seat of the first Earl of 
Derby. 

Hastening through Preston, Warrington, and 
Chester, '^ I finished my journey,*' says Mr. Pen- 
nant^ ^' the 18th of September, with a rapture of 
which no fond parent can be ignorant ; that of be« 
ing restored to two innocent prattlers, after aa 
absence equally regretted by all parties." 
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AlfD A 

VOYAGE TO THE HEBRIDES, 

BT 

THOMAS PENNANT, Esq. 

PERFORMED IN THE YEAR 1772. 



rilHIS tour, which embraces a wider range than 
-*- the last, and completes the circuit of Scotland, 
was undertaken in company with that ingenious 
and lamented botanist, the Rey. John Lightfoot, 
author of the Flora Scotica, and the Rev. John 
Stewart of Killifl, a gentleman intimately acquainted 
with the language and customs of the Highlands. 
The fruits of their united observations are dedicated 
by our tourist to that patron of learning and 
science, of which he is a rare example himself, Sir 
Joseph Banks, bart. 

May 18, 1772, they left Chester, passed over 
Hoole Heath, and riding through the small town 
of Traflford, got into a sandy country, which con- 
tinued to Heiiesby Tor, a high and bluff termiua. 
tion of Delamere Forest. Hence they enjoyed a 
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View of the junction of tlie Weever and the Mersey, 
and an extensive track of marshy meadows. 

Soon after, they reached Frodsham, a town con- 
sisting of one long street, which, with its castle, 
was allotted to David, brother of Llewelyn, the last 
Prince of Wales, as a reward for his perfidy against 
his family and country. This, like most other 
towns and villages in Cheshire, stands on an emin- 
ence of sand-stone. The church is built on a vast 
height, above the town, and above this^edi^eis 
Beacon Hill, with a beautiful walk along its side. 
At the bottom, are butts for the ancient exercise of 
archery, which is still practised here. 

Cross the Weever on a good stone bridge; see 
the ruins of Rock Savage, once the seat of a family 
of the same name; and, about two miles farther, on 
the right, had a view of Dutton Lodge, once the 
seat of the Buttons* ; a family who, by a singular 
grant, were masters or chiefs omnium Leccatorum 
et meretricium totius Cestreshire. Tjiis privilege 
was first conferred by Randall VI. Earl of Chester, 
for some important serYices,when the earl was closeljr 
besieged by the Welch in Rudland Castle, 

Reach Halton Castle, now a ruin, except a part 
Itept up as a prison for the Duchy of Lancaster, 
^to which it appertains. From hence is a delightful 
view over a considerable part of Cheshire. 

Descending the hill, they passed Norton, a 
modern house, built on the site of an ancient 
priory; and, continuing their route over a dull 
flat country, soon enter Lancashire, by crossing 
the Mersey at Warrington. 

The approach of this town is iln promising ; the 
streets at first are long, narrow, and ill-buiU ; but, 
by degrees, assume a more handsonie and airy ap« 



<* Now Lords Sherborne. 
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pearance* The church has peen modernized ; but 
two ancient side chapels still remain, containing 
monuments of the Massies and Boteler^, both fa. 
milies of repute in this county. 

Besides the church, Warrington contains a chapel 
of ease, and pieetings for different sectaries,* as are 
common in large manufacturing places. The free- 
school is amply endowed; and an academy has 
Ibeen established here, conducted by Dissenters, on 
mke plan of an university*. 

Several manufactures are carried on here, which 
arc readily conveyed down the Mersey to Liver- 
pool. Many thousand bushels of potatoes are also 
exported from the environs to the Mediterranean, 
at the medium price of Is. 2d. per bushel. 

The sahnon fishery is very considerable, and the 
£»h are sold ta great advantage. Smelts and grain, 
ings likewise abound in this river. 

From this place they made an excursion to Or- 
ford, the seat of John Blackburne, Esq. where they 
dined and slept. '' This gentleman," says Mr. 
Pennant, '' like another Evelyn, from earliest life, 
lias made hi/^ garden the employment and amuse- 
inent of his leisure hours, and has acquired an uni- 
▼ersal knowledge in the culture of plants." 

Next day they passed through Winwick, a small 
Tillage, but remarkable for being the richest rectory 
in England. In the wall of an old porch, before 
the rector's house, a bible is safely lodg^, by a 
xealous incumbent of the days of Cromwell, in 
order that, at least, one authentic copy of the 
scripturQS should remain, in spite of the corruptions 
which the fancies were likely to produce. 

Pass through Newton^ a small borough town ; 
the environs flat and fertilQ^ On approaching 



* This institution failed ; though certainly not for want of 
abilities in th;e professors. 

l3 
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Wigan, a pretty large town, and a borough like- 
wise, they obserred sieveral fields white with thread, 
exposed to bleach for the manufactures of the piace.« 
The best cross-bows are made in this town ; and 
formerly it was noted for its manufactures in brass 
and pewter. 

Not far from Wigan is the little river Douglas, 
immortalized by the victories of Arthur over the 
Saxons, gained on its banks. 

On an eminence, in this vicinity, stands Haigli, 
long the seat of the Bradshaws, which still contains 
?ome excellent paintings. 

The country abounds wdth that fine species of 
coal, called canal, perhaps candle, from the bright- 
ness of its flame. It is found in beds of three feet 
in thickness, at different depths, and makes the 
sweetest and most cheerful of fires ; and so clean^ 
that a summer house, at Haigh Hall, is built with 
it, which may be entered without danger of soiling 
the finest clothes. 

They next reached Standish, a village with a very 
handsome church and spire, and containing some 
curious monuments. At Standish Hall, some relics 
of the Arundel collection are still preserved, par- 
ticularly eight pieces of glass, with the labours of 
Hercules exquisitely cut on them. 

From hence they made an excursion, four miles 
westward, to Holland, a village, where formerly 
stood a priory of Benedictines, founded by Robert 
de Holland in 1319. Of its former grandeur no- 
thing now remains but the church and some de- 
tached walls. 

Returning from hence, they fall into the road, 
ride through Walton, a very populous village, near 
the Ribble, and ascend a hill, on the top of which 
lies Preston, a neat and handsome town, chiefly 
inhabited by persons in independent circumstances. 
It has little trade, and no manufactures. A sharp 
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battle was fought here in 1648, between that gallant 
officer, Sir MarmadakeLangdsde, and the parliament 
army under Cromwell. 

The walks on the banks of the Ribble command 
a most beautiful view of meadows, bounded by 
delicious risings, through which the river winds. 

Proceeding over a flat country, of no promising 
aspect, they cross the Wier near Garstang, a small 
town, remarkable for the fine cattle produced in 
its /neighbourhood, and, celebrated for the same 
thing by Drunken Barnaby in his Latin Itineraries : 

Veni Garstang, ubi nata 
' Sunt armenta fronte Iat&. 

Soon after leaving Garstang, the oountry be- 
comes more sterile and rugged./ From a common, 
called the Grave, they had a charming prospect of 
Lancaster*, lying on the side of a hill, with its 
lofty castle and church ; and, in the back ground, 
the lofty mountains of Furness and Cumberland. 

Cross the Lune by a handsome bridge, and, after 
travelling four miles, reach Hess Bank, where they 
passed the arm of the sea at low water, that di. 
Tides this part of the country from the hundred of 
Furness. 

The prospect on all sides was now wild and 
dreary, the horrors of which were increased by the 
approach of night and bad weather. Before them 
lay an extensive but shallow ford, formed by the 
river Kent and other streams. At the entrance 
into this water, they were met by a guide, called 
the Carter, who is maintained at the public ex- 
pence, and obliged to conduct over passengers at 
all hours in the day. 



* See First Tour. 
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Three miles from the. shore is Cartrael, a small 
irregular town, lying ia a vale, environed by lofty 
hills. The church is large and cruciform, with a 
singular steeple, composed of a square within a 
square. The inside is handsome and spacious ; the 
choir, in particular, very beautiful; and several 
elegant, or ancient, monuments decorate the walls. 

The gateway of a monastery, founded by Wil- 
liam Marcschal, Earl of Pembroke, in 1188, is 
still standing ; but this had long before been holy 
ground, as it was included in a donation to St. 
Cuthbert, by Egfrid, king of the Northumbrians, 
who reigned between 670 and C85. 

Leaving Cartmel, they pass through a strange 
mixture of pasture, rock, and small groves, and 
descend a hill to Holker, a large irregular house, 
in a park, pretty well wooded, and commanding 
some romantic scenery. This seat contsuns many 
choice productions of the pencil. The Duchess of 
Cleveland, by Uely, and Admiral Penn, father of 
the celebrated William Penn, are two of the roost 
remarkable. 

Cross another track of sands, under the gui. 
dance of a Carter, and soon reach Ulverston, a 
pretty large town seated near the water.side, and 
accessible, with the tide, to vessels of one hundred 
and fifty tons. It has a good trade in iron,, 
bark, lime^stone, oats, barley, and beans. Great 
quantities of potatoes are raised here, and so pro. 
ductive is the soil, that four hundred and fifty 
bushels of this root have been got from a single acre. 

Make an excursion to visit the great iron mines 
at Whitrigs, in this vicinity. The ore is found in 
immense beds, from ten to fifteen yards thick, and 
forty in extent ; and, sometimes, two hundred tons 
have been raised in a week. The common produce 
of metal is one ton frbm somewhat less than two 
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of ore; bnt some is much ^richer, and yields a ton 
of iron from twenty-seven hundred weight of the 
mineral. 

These mines hare been worked aboTe four hnn. 
dred years, and appear to be ineiihanstible. The 
ore is of that species called haematites ; it is red, 
snd yery greasy, and perfectly dyes those who are 
engaged in raising or manufacturing it. 

The ore is carried on ship.board at Barrow, for 
12s. a ton ; and the adrenturers pay Is. 6d. a ton 
for the priTiiege of procuring.. It is entirely 
smelted with wood charcoal, which is nererless plen. 
tiful than the mineral; and, therefore, consider, 
able quantities are sometimes imported. 

From this spot they had an extensive view of the 
Lower Furness, of Peel Castle, and of the Abbey 
of Furness, whose rery ruins evince its former mag- 
nificence. It was founded in 1127, by Stephen, 
afterwards King of England. 

[in this excursion they also saw Swartz Moor 
Hall, near which Martin Swartz and I.#ainbert 
Simnel encamped in 1487, in order to collect moro 
forces before their attempt to wrest the crown from 
Henry VI|3 From Swartz-moor Hall, too, in after 
times, issued George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, 
after converting and marrying the widow of Judge 
Fell ; and, perhaps, unintentionally gave rise to a 
crowd of spiritual Quixotes, who wqre guilty of all 
the extravagancies that enthusiasm could dream of. 

Returning to Ulverston, after dinner, they pro- 
ceed on their journey by New land Iron Furnace, 
and Penny Bridge, or Crakeford ; and, keeping 
. along by the side of the river Crake>, reach Conin- 
ston, Thurstain Water, a beautiful lake, about 
seven miles long, and three quarters of a mile broad. 
The view about this lake is extremely noble, and 
infinitely Taried. It produces pike and c"har ; the 
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latter a favourite luxury of modern times, and, 

therefore, become very dear. 

Leaving the sides of the lake, they ascended a 
steep hill, surrounded with viroods, and from the 
summit, enjoy an extensive view of the lake, of the 
stupendous falls in the neighbourhood, and of a 
winding chasm between some black and serrated 
mountains. 

They next reached Hawkshead, standing in a 
fertile bottom, but containing nothing worth re- 
. mark. Beyond . this place they traced Urswick 
Mere for some way. The roads excellent, amidst 
fine woods, with grey rocks patched with moss. 
In one place they passed a holly park, a track pre- 
served entirely for sheep, which are fed in winter 
with the croppings. The lichen Tartareus incrusts 
most of the stones in this vicinity ; it is collected 
by the peasants for the use of dyers. 

Reach Graithwaite, and {pom the Cat's Craig, 
an' eminence above the house|' they had a delight, 
f ul landscape of Winander Mere, for several miles^ 
than which nothing can be more picturesque. 

The day being very propitious, they took a boat, 
that they might have an advantageous view of the 
beautiful lake of Winander, which is about twelve 
miles long and one broad. It has many bays, which 
give an elegant sinuosity to its shores, especially on 
the Westmoreland side. The waters are discharged 
at the south end, with a rapid precipitous current, 
and then assume the name of the Leven. 

The depth of Winander is very various ; it is in* 
tersected by vast subaqueous |)recipice8, and the 
fall of the Leven is ninety feet. 

The boatmen, directing their course north, car. 
rled them by the heathy isle of Lougholme, and 
the far.projecting cape of Rawlinson's Nab. On 
tlie left haud, sou& of the Stor, a great promontory, 
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Lancashire ends ; so that Westmoreland has the 
fairest claim to this superb expanse of water. 

Doubling the Stor, a new reach opened be« 
fore them. Leaving the little isle of Crowholme, 
on the right, tliey traversed the lake towards 
the Horse-ferry> and a little farther Greathoime, 
a delicious isle, of thirty acres, highly .orna. 
mented and inhabited, crosses the water and con- 
ceits the rest. 

Passing this isle, a new and broader expanse 
was disclosed, varied with several pretty little isles, 
some bare, others tufted with trees. A track, 
near the village of Boulness, falls gently to the 
water's edge, and runs again to a high and large 
mountain, backed with others of still 3uperior mag- 
nitude and elevation. 

Mr. Pennant and his frieftds landed at Boul- 
ness, anciently Winander, and dined on deli- 
cate trout and perch, the produce of the lake. — . 
Char is found here In great plenty, and of a su- 
perior size. 

Among the birds which inhabit these Alpine re- 
gions, are eagles, and other kinds, attached to 
lofty and almost inaccessible situationsl. 

Reach Ambleside, a small town above the extre- 
mity of the lake, below* which, in a meadow near 
the river Brathay, is a Roman camp, where coins 
and other vestiges of that nation have frequently 
been^ found. The castramctation is still very 
visible, and the situation was very advantageous 
for the command of several passes. 

Near Ambleside is Rydal House, in a charm, 
ing situation, having the lake in front, and on each 
side a stupendous guard of mountains. Near the 
house is a lofty, rocky knowl, clothed with mul- 
titudes of gigantic 'yews, and hollies of great age. 
In. the vicinity axe some cascades that deserve uo- 
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LeaTing the preciucts of this enchanting lake, by 
Rydal Pass, they ride through Grass Mere, a fertile 
vale with a lake, shut up by Helm Crag, a noble 
pyramidal mountain. Beyond this they obseryed 
Dunmail Wray's Stones, collected in memory of a 
defeat given to a petty king of Cumberland, of 
that name, in 946, by Edmund I. who, with the 
barbarity of the times, put out the eyes of the two 
sons of the unfortunate prince, and bestowed his 
territory on Malcolm, king of Scotland. 

The descent from hence to the Vale of Keswick 
i^very picturesque. On the left are Helvellin Fells, 
with their long-extended front. Most of the faillt 
in these parts are fine sheep-walks, smooth and 
well turfed. The mutton fed here is exquisitely 
ilavoured, but the wool is coarse. 

Enjoy a view of Thirl Water, a fine but narrow 
lake, filling the bottom, of a long dale for near four 
miles. Visit a fine piece of druidical antiquity, 
about a mile and a half from Keswick. It is au 
arrangipment of great stones, tending to an oval, 
fornfflS^ area of thirty-four yards from north to 
fiouth, and thirty from east to west. Many of the 
stores are fallen down ; and at the north and south 
ends are two much larger than the rest, probably 
to mark the entrance. The highest, however, is a 
single one on the east. What distinguishes this 
from all other druidical remains hitherto discovered 
is a rectangular recess on the east side of the area, 
fdrmed of similar stones with those of the circum- 
ference. This was, probably, a kind of holy of 
holies, from which the vulgar were excluded. 

Arrive near the paradise of the north, the Vale 
of Keswick, a circuit of about twenty miles. 
From an eminence have a fine bird's-eye view of 
^he whole. 

Dine at Keswick, a small, manufacturing town, 
and take buat on the celebrated Lake of D^trwent- 
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water. It In of aji irregular figure, extending from 
north to south about three miles and a half, and 
from east to w^t about one and a half. The as. 
pect of the banks on each side is very different. 
Here all the variety of Alpine scenery is exhibited 
in contrast with smooth and verdant hills. 

The two extremities of the lake are equally di- 
Tcrsified. The southern is a composition of all 
that is horrible ; the northern is, in all respects, a 
beautiful and striking contrast to it. Each boun- 
dary of the lake -seems to resemble the extremities, 
and emulates their appearance. The south varie», 
in rocks of different forms, from the tremendous 
precipices of the Lady's Leap, and the same diver, 
sity is perceptible in other points. 

The entrance into Borrowdale divides the scene, 
and the northern side assumes a milder aspect. The 
environs here appear to the navigator of the lake 
to the greatest advantage ; for on every side moun^ 
tains close the prospect, and form an amphitheatre 
scarcely to be paralleled for grandeur. 

The isles that decorate this lake are few, but well 
disposed, distinct, and delightful. The principal 
is the Lord's island, about five acres, where the 
Radcliffe family had once their residence, and from 
this place took the title of Derwentwater. The last 
ilUfated earl lost his life and fortune, by engaging 
in the rebellion of 1715; and his estates, near 
*0,0001. a year, are assigned to Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 

St. Herbert's Isle is chiefly noted for being the 
residence of that saint, the bosom friend of St. 
Cuthbert, and who both departed this life at the 
same instant, according to the prayers of the for- 
mer. The water of this lake is subject to violent 
agitations, without any apparent cause, as our 
tourist experienced ; for, though the weather was 
caizn, the waves ran to a great height, and thebo^t 
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ivas Yiolently tossed, by ^hat is called a bottom. 

Mind, 

Visited Crossthwaite Church, which has fire cha- 
pels belonging to it, and is the church to Keswick. 
In it is a monument of Sir John Radcliffe, and 
dame Alice, his wife, with an inscription in the 
style of the Popish times, dated 1527. 

The livings of this county have, of late years, 
been much improved by Queen Anne's bounty; 
'.' but it is not long," says Mr. Pennant, '^ since 
the minister's stipend was five pounds a year; a 
goose-grass, or the right of commoning his goose ; 
a whittle-gait, or the' valuable privilege of using 
his knife, for a week at a time, at any table in the 
parish ; and, lastly, a harden sark, or coarse linen 
shirt*." 

The neighbourhood is replete with minerals ; but 
none are so valuable as black lead, the mines of 
which are opened only once in seven years, lest the 
market should be glutted with this article* The best 
sort sells from eight to twelve shillings a pound, as 
it is taken from the mine; nor indeed is it capable 
of being refined. 

Continuing the journey, they passed along the 
Vale of Keswick, keeping above Bassenthwiute 
Water, a fine expanse of four miles in lengthy 
bounded on one side by high hills, on the other by 
fields and ^the skirts of Skiddaw. 

Beyond Armethwaite, the country ceases to be 
mountainous, but swells into extensive risings. 
Ride near the Derwent, and passing through seyeral 
hamlets, reach Bridekirk, a village with a small 



^ Our tourist here was^ probably, imposed on by some wagj 
who wished to lessen the di^itv of the clerical order. Tfce 
livings in many parts of the kingddm are too small to maintain 
incumbents ; but we do not believe that any man oCJiberal edu-* 
cation would lubmit to such de$i^adations« 
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church, noted for an ancient font . found at Pap. 
castle, with an inscription in Runic characters, 
thus explained: 

<^ Here Erkard was converted, and to this man's exampis 
were the Danes brought.'' i 

Their next stage was Cockermouth, a large town 
with spacious streets, washed by the Derwent on the 
western side, and divided in two by the Cocker, 
oyer which is a bridge of a single arch. The num. 
ber of inhabitants are between three and four thou. 
sand. The principal manufactures are shalloons, 
worsted stockings, and hats. It is. a borough, 
town, with a castle seated on an artificial mount, 
founded by Waldof, contemporary with William 
the Conqueror. It was besieged and taken by the 
rebels in 1648, and then burnt ; since which time 
it has never been repaired. 

Pursuing their journey, without any thing wor. 
thy of notice, they came at once in sight of White- 
haven, a place that has risen in modern tiiyes to a 
great extent and opulence, from the collieries in its 
vicinity. In fact, it is now one of the handsomest 
towns in the nordi of England, and the^ best plan. 
ned. 

In this town are three churches or chapels, be. 
sides several meeting-houses for dissenters of vari. 
ous denominations. 

The harbour is a noble work, guarded at the 
south end by a long pier, where ships may lie in 
great security. Another is built farther out, to 
break the force of the sea, and within these are 
two quays. The shore is also lined with conveni. 
ences for lading vessels ; and, when the whole plan 
of the harbour is completed, it will be quite land- 
locked. About 218,000 tons of coal are annually 
exported to Ireland from this port. 
K 2 
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The mouth of the collieries lies near the town, 
and is supported by arch-work. The mines run 
two miles under the sea^ and are really stupendous 
works. The beds of coal are nine or ten feet 
thick, and dip one yard in eight. 

The property of these works, as well as of the 
whole town, belongs to Sir James Lowther*, who 
draws from this place 16,000/. a year, whereas his 
grandfather only made 1500/. of the estate. 

Leaving Whitehaven, they proceed to Working- 
ton, where the devoted Mary Stuart landed, after 
her flight from Scotland. The town extends from 
the castle to the sea, and contains about four or 
five thousand inhabitants, who subsist by the coal- 
trade. The Derwent washes the skirts of the 
town, and on each bank are piers, where the ships 
lie. 

Following the trending of the shore, they came 
to Mary Port, another new creation, belonging to 
the Senhouse family. Not half a century ago only 
one hcHise stood here ; and now upwards of seventy 
vessels, of difFefrent sizes, belong to the place, 
chiefly engaged in the coal trade. 

On a hill, at the south end of the town, are the 
remains of a large Roman station, from which is 
an extensive view towards Scotland, and round the 
neighbouring country. Many antiquities have been 
discovered in this vicinity, some of which have been 
engraved, and published by Camden, Horsely, and 
Gordon. At Nether Hall, the seat of Mr. Sen- 
house, they were indulged with a sight of those 
curiosities, and met with a most polite reception. 

Their next stage was Wigton, a small town," with 
some manufactures of checks. Beyond this the 
country is flat and barren, till within a small dis- 

* The late Earl of Lonsdale. 
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tance of Carlisle. Near that city, cultiTation and 
trade begin to display themselves in a striking man. 
per. 

Enter Carlisle by the Irish gate, and take ano. 
ther survey of this place, which Mr. Pennant vi- 
sited, and described in his fonfter tour. . " Here," 
says our author, " I had the pleasure to be intro- 
duced to that worthy veteran Captain Gilpin, who . 
favoured me with a number of fine drawings of 
views and antiquities relative to this county." 

Cross the little river Petrel, and visit Warwick, 
or Warthwick church, three miles to the eastwatd, 
remarkable for its tribune, or rounded east «nd, 
with thirteen niches,, ten feet high and seventeen 
inches broad, the top of each arched. The whole 
church is built with good cut stone ; it is unques. 
tionably of great antiquity, but the founder is un- 
known. 

About two or three miles beyond this, they vi- 
sited the remains of Wethcral Priory, and the deep 
cells, called after th'fe same name, cutout of the 
solid rock, in the mi^st of a vast precipice. They 
are three in number, and in the front are three win- 
dows and a fire-place. Each cell is twelve feet 
eight inches deep, and about nine feet six inches 
wide. Before them is a sort of gallery, twenty- 
three feet and a half long, bounded by the front, 
which hangs at an awful height above the Eden. 

They are supposed to have been the retreat of the 
monks of Wetheral Priory, during the inroads of 
the Scots. They are only accessible by a most hor- 
rible path, amidst woods that grow out of preci. 
pices rather than slopes, and far impending the 
subjacent river. 

Return to Corbie, formerly a castle, now a* mo- 
dern house, seated on an eminence above the river, 
and containing several curious paintings. Of the 
old castle, not a trace remains. 
K 3 
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On the 30th of May, after satisfying their cu- 
riosity in the vicinity, they bade a final adieu to 
Carlisle, and crossed the Eden, near the village of 
Stanwick. The Picts' Wall, or, more properly, 
that of Severus, passed this place. 

After crossing the Leven, they proceeded through 
the village of Arthuret, in the church-yard of 
which is a rude cross, with a pierced capital, form- 
ing the exact figure of the cross of the knights of 
Malta.- In the same cemetery He the remains of 
Archy Armstrong, a jester or fool to Charles I. 
who was degraded from his profession, and died in 
obscurity, owing to the resentful pride of Arch- 
bishop Laud. It seems Archy met his grace soon 
after the news arrived of the tumults in Scotland, 
occasioned by Laud's attempt to introduce the li- 
turgy into that country, and had the presumption 
to ask, '' Who is fool now ?" a question which a 
man who possessed real greatness of mind would 
have either smiled at or disregarded ; but for which 
the archbishop sought and obtained revenge. 

Reach Netherby, the seat of Mr. Graham, stand- 
ing on a rising ground, washed by the Esk, and 
commanding an extensive landscape. The spirit of 
improvement is manifested here to an extraordinary 
degree, and does infinite honour to the taste and 
patriotism of the owner of the soil. 
- Visited Solway Moss, whose eruption the year 
before excited so much curiosity. It was, in the 
opinion of our tourist, a natural phenomenon, 
without any thing wonderful or unprecedented; 
as Felling Mrss had made a similar eruption in the 
present century, and Chat Moss in the time of 
Henry VIII. 

Late in the night of November 17,. 1771, a 
farmer, who lived nearest the Moss, was alarmed 
with an unusual noise. The surface had at once 
given way, and the black deluge was rolling to- 
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wards his house. By the light of a lantern, he 
perceiyed the"^ cause of his affright, but thought it 
something preternatural. However, he had the 
prudence to alarm his neighbours with all expedi. 
tion, though some were not waked till the Stygian 
tide had entered their houses ; and their suspense 
and terror were indescribable till the return of 
morn. 

About three hundred acres of moss were found 
to be discharged, and four hundred acres of arable 
land covered. The houses were either overthrown, 
or filled to the roofs; yet providentially not a 
human life was lost. 

The eruption burst from the place of its dis- 
charge like a cataract of thick ink, mixed with 
fragment's of peat. The farther it flowed, the 
more it expanded and lessened in depth, till' it 
reached the river Esk. 

The surface of the Moss received a considerable 
t^hange. What was before a plain, now sank 
into a vast bason, and thus afforded a view from 
Netherby of land and trees, unseen before. 

In their return, they visited the ancient border- 
house at Kirk Andrews. It consists of a square 
tower, with a ground floor, and two apartments 
above, one over the other. In the first it was 
usual to lodge the cattle; the family occupied the 
upper stories. 

In those unhappy days when invasion or pillag- 
ing was so frequent, the wretched inhabitant was 
obliged to shut himself and his property up, upon 
the first alarm. The windows were few, and very 
small ; the door was of ir.on. If the robbers 
made an attempt to break open the door, they 
were annoyed from above by stones or scalding 
water. 

As late as the reign of James I. watches we're 
kept along the whole border, day and night, and 
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every precaution was used to gain a precarious se« 
curity, either from Moss troopei^s, as they were 
called, or from other accidental ravagers. 

Return to Netherby, built on the site of a 
Roman station, where many curious and interest- 
ing antiquities have been discovered, and in general 
preserved with great care. They consist of in, 
scriptions^ altars, vessels, statues, and various 
utensils. 

From hence they visited Liddel's Strength, or 
the Mote, a strong intrenchment, on a steep an4 
lofty cliff, above the river Liddel. it is probably 
of Roman origin ; but, since their time, has been 
applied for the purpose of defence by the warders. 
It was stormed by David II. who strangled the 
governor's two sons before his face, and then or- 
dered the head of the distracted father to be struck 

oir. 

Crossing the Liddel, they entered Scotland, in 
the county of Dumfries, a most fertile and well- 
cultivated track of low, arable, and pasture land. 
Here our tourist met with a farmer, who told him 
that a pebble, naturally perforated, hung over a 
Jiorse that M'as long ridden, or troubled with noc. 
turnal sweats, was an infallible cure for him. 
This is a flagrant proof that superstition is npt 
extinct ! 

Return and pass tlirough the parish of Can- 
nonsby, a small fertile plain, watered by the Esk. 
Most of the houses here are built of clay, and some- 
times are reared in a single day. 

Ascend a bank on the south side of tliis valley 
to a vast height above it, commanding great an4 
enchanting views. Two precipices are particularly 
distinguishable ; the one calle4 Carsidel, the other 
Gilnochie's Garden. 

,Ford the Esk, the water of which was of the 
most crystalline brightivess, and on the opposite 
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eminence see Hoi House, a defensible tower, one 
of the seats of the famous Johnny Armstrong, Uird 
'of Gilnochie, the most, popular and potent thief 
of his time, who laid the English borders under 
constant contributions, but never molested any of 
bis own countrymen. He was at last ordered to 
execution by James V. in spite of all the offers 
that could be made to save him ; and he died, as 
he liyed, with heroic bravery. 

Rode through bekutiful woods to Mr. Maxwell's, 
of Broomholme, a seat surrounded with, a magnifi. 
cent theatre of trees^ clothing the lofty hills. The 
rest of the ground, which this gentleman now 
keeps in his own hands, during the unsettled times 
of the beginning of the last century, was only 
eight shillings and fourpence English, though it is 
at present well worth one hundred pounds per an. 
linm. This is one proof of many which might be 
produced of the happy effects which have resulted 
from union and consequent security. 

Advancing by a beautiful road, along a fertile 
country, the town of Langholme opened to view, 
with the entrance of three daleSj which give rise to 
as many rivers. There are several manufactures 
carried on here ; and the surrounding country feeds 
a vast number of sheep, the great staple of this 
district. 

The castle of Langholme is only a square tower, 
or border.house. In • their walk, to view it, the 
spot was pointed out where several unfortunate 
creatures had' suffered, in the last century, on the 
ridiculous charge of witchcraft. 

In this place they keep an instrument of punish- 
ment, called the brank, which the magistrates li- 
berally apply to check the excesses of that unruly 
member the female tongue. It is a headpiece that 
opens and encloses the head of the offender, while 
a sharp iron enters the mouth. " This," says our 
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toarist^^^^ had been used only a month before, and 
as it cut the poor woman till blood gushed out from 
each side of her mouth, it would be well that the 
judges, before they exert their power again, con- 
sider not only the humanity but the legality of the 
practice." 

Among the yarious customs in this district, now 
obsolete, the most curious was that of handfisting, 
in use about a century ago. An annual fair was^ 
held, to which the young of both sexes resorted. 
The unmarried looked out for mates, made their 
engagements by joining hands, or hand- lis ting.; 
cohabited till next anniyersary of the fair, re- 
turned again, and either declared their consent to 
be man and wife for the period of their lives, or 
terminated the connection. In the latter case, the 
Inconstant was to take care of the offspring of the 
year of probation ; but no* particular reflection lay 
on either, and they were mutually at liberty to 
make a new choice. 

Of the favourite sports in these parts curling is 
one of the chief. It is performed in winter on the 
ice, by sliding from one mark to another very 
heavy stones, of a hemispherical form, with a 
handle atop. The object of the player is, to lay 
his stone as near the mark as possible, to guard 
that of his partner, or to strike off that of his a^. 
tagonist. 

Lodge again at Netherby on the night of the 1st 
of June, and next day pass through Longtown, a 
place remarkable for the great trade carried on 
during the season of cranberries. Cross again the 
Esk, and pass a track between that river and the _ 
Sark, called the Debatable Land, having been 
disputed by both crowns; but in the reign of 
James I. was purchased by Sir Richard Graham, 
and declared a part of the county of Cumber- 
land. 
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Enter Scotland again by a small bridge over the 
Sark, and soon after stop at the little Tillage of 
Gretna^ so well known to matrimonial advenl 
turers. Here the young pair 'may be instantly 
united by a fisherman, a joiner, or a blacksmith, 
who performs the ceremony from two guineas a job 
down to a glass of whisky. If the pursuit of 
friends proves hot, the frighted pair are advised to 
slip into bed, and in this situation are shewn to the 
pursuers, who then give up the contest: 

'' This place,'* says Mr* Pennant, " is distin. 
guished from afar by a clump of firs, the Cyprian 
grove of the place. I had the curiosity to ste the 
high-priest, who appeared in the form of a fisher- 
man, in a blue coat, with a large quid of tobacco 
in his mouth. One of our party was supposed to 
have come to explore the coast ; we Questioned 
him about the price, which, after eyeing us atten. 
lively, he left to our honour." 

The church of Scotland endeavours to prevent 
these clandestine marriages ; but, as excommunica- 
tion is the only punishment it can inflict^ these 
self-made priests despise its fuluii nations. 

Continuing their journey, they pass by Rig, a 
sort of chapel of ease to Gretna in runaway 
nuptials: the performer here was an alehouse^* 
keeper. 

On their left was Sol way Frith, and a view of 
Keswick Fells, between which and Burnswech 
Hill, in Scotland, is a champaign of forty mijes. 

{leach Annan, a small town, situated on a river 
of the same name, navigable, by ships of copsi.^ 
derable burden, to within half a mib of the town. 
This place trades in wine atid corn. 

After dining here, they made an excursion 46 

"^Ruthwell, whose church contains a most curious 

monument; an obelisk, once of great height, now 

lying- In three pieces ; having been demolished by 

V • " 
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order of the general assembly in 1644, under ^ 
^ pretence of its being an object of superfitiiioa ] 
among the vulgar. It contains inscriptions and^ 
figures, which prove it to be of high antiquity. | 
'J radition says, that the church was built over this 
pillar long after its erection ; and as it was re. 
puted to have been transported here by angels, 
it was probably secured within walls, like the 
Holy Chapel of Loretto, lest it should take ano. 
ther flight. 

In this church-yard lies Mr. Gawin Yonng, die 
Vicar of Bray of Scotland. He was ordained 
minister in 1617, when the church was Presbyte- 
rian ; soon after a moderate sort of episcopacy was 
established ; in 1638 the famous league and cove- 
nant took place; ia 1660 episcopacy arrived at 
its plenitude of power; yet Mr. Young main- 
tained his post, amidst. all those vicissitudes ; and, 
what is more, supported a most respectable charac- 
ter, lived a tranquil life,, and died in peace, after 
enjoying his benefice fifty-four years. 

This parish extends along the Solway Frith, 
which yearly gains upon the land. Salt is made 
here in a peculiar manner. 

Return through Annan, and after travelling- 
over a naked track, reached Sprinkeld, the seat of 
Sir William Maxwell, near which is the site of 
JBell Castle, where the Duke of Albany and the 
JlOarl of Douglas lodged the night before their de- 
feat at Kirkonnel, in the immediate vicinity. 

In the burial-ground of Kirkonnei are the 
graves of fair Ellen Irwine and her lover- She was 
the daughter of the family of Kirkonnel, and 
j)assionately beloved by two gentlemen at the sanic 
time. The unsuccessful candidate for her aftectigii 
vowed revenge; and while the enamoured pair 
wore sitting on the banks 'of the Kirtle, Ellen 
perceived the disappointed lover on the opposite 
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^Ae, fondly interposed her body, and receiving the 
^oiind intended for her favourite, fell, and expired 
\tk Ms arms. He instantly revenged her death; 
then fled into Spain, served some time against the 
infidels, and returning, stretched himself on the 
grave of his unfortunate mistress, and expired with- 
out a sigh. He was interred by her side, under a "^ 
Btone, with ' Hie jacet Adam Fleming.' The 
memory, however, of this ill-starred pair is better 
preserved in an ancient ballad* 

Visit the Roman station at Burrens, in the parish 
of Middleby. It lies on a flat, bounded on one 
side by the small water of Mien, and was well de- 
fended by" four ditches and five dykes ; but much of 
both is carried away by the winter floods. A hy 
pocaust and other antiquities have been discovered 
here. Mr. Horscly imagines this was the place 
where Agricola concluded his second yearns expedi* 
tion. 

The country now began to grow hilly, but wa« 
still verdant, and formed excellent sheepwalks. 
On the sides of a hill, called Burnswerk, are two 
Beautiful camps, united to each other by a ram party 
winding along the hill. There were also the work a 
of Agricola, and probably was the summer camp 
of that at Burrens. 

The Tiew from the summit is very extensive and 
picturesque* Descend and pass through the town 
of Ecclefechan, noted for its great monthly mar- 
kets for cattle. Keep along the plain, and arrive 
again on the banks of the Annan, whence they 
have a fine view of Hoddam Castje, a strong border 
house, now converted to a hospitable residence. 
In the walls about this hou^e are preserved altars 
andinscriptionis, itound in the station at Burrens. 

Near Hoddam, on an eminence, is a square 
edifice, called the Towfer.of Repentance. On it 
is carved the word Repentance^ wiljh a serpent at 
You I» L 
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one end^ and a dove at the other^ signifying rew 
morse and grace. It was built by a Lord Harries^ 
as an atonement for putting to death some prisoners^ 
after a promise of pardoi;. 

Proceeding oyer a track of low hills, reach, in 
a well-cultivated and woody flat, the castle and 
house of Comlongham, the birth place of the great 
Lord Mansfield. The castle consists of a large 
. square tower, now almost in ruins. Many small 
rooms are gained out of the very thickness of the 
sides. At the bottom of one, after a descent of 
many steps, is the noisome dungeon, without 
light, or even air-hbles, except the trap-door in 
the floor, continued for immuning captives. 

Ride along the shore by the extremity of Locher 
Moss, a morass about ten miles in length, and three 
in breadth, with the little water of Locher dividing 
it. From recent surveys, this track appears to 
have been overflowed' by the sea, an event 
which tradition confirms. Near a plaice called 
Kilblain, they saw one of the ancient canoes of 
the primeval inhabitants of the country, in no 
respect differing from those of America, on its first 
discovery. It was dug out of the moss, as had 
another of the sam6 nature several years before. 
The length of this vessel was eight feet, the breadth 
two, and the depth eleven inches. At one end 
were the remains of three pegs for the paddle, and 
the excavation was made with fire. 

Over Locher Moss is a road remarkable for its 
origin. A stranger, many years ago, sold some 
i;oods to certain merchants of Dumfries on credit. 
He disappeared, and the money was never claimed 
fey him or his heirs. The merchants very honestly 
put out the sum to interest, and after a lapse of 
more than forty years, the town of Dumfries 
obtained a gift of it^ and applied it to^ihis useful 
purpose. 
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Visit Wardlaw, a small hill, crowned with a 
round British camp : near it are the faint traces of 
one of Roman origin. See the Isle of Caerlaveroc, 
as it is called, though not near the sea; on it stands 
a fortress, or border-house, which has undergone 
different sieges, particularly under Edward I. who 
sat down before it in person. The last siege, after 
a series of revolution, was under CromwelPs usur. 
patiqn. 

The form of the present castle is triangular: 
the yard is of the same form ; and over an arch 
is the crest of the Maxwells, with this motto, 
*^ I bid ye fair." Several other coats of arms and 
^gurcs are engraved on different parts of the build, 
ing. 

Pursuing their journey along the coast to the 
mouth of the Nith, reached Newby Abbey, 
founded by Devorguila, wife of John Balliol, who 
died, and was buried here. His lady embalmed 
his heart, and placed it, in a case of ivory, near 
the high altar; on which account the abbey is 
frequently called Sweet-heart and Suavicordium. 

Passing by Port Kepel, the frith gradually con., 
tracting itself, and the country on both sides ex. 
tremely beautiful, decorated with groves and villas. 
Reach Dumfries, an elegant, well-built town, 
on the Nith, containing near five thousand souls. 
At present it has little commerce ; but its weekly 
markets of black cattle are of considerable advan. 
tage. 

The two churches are remarkably neat. In the 
cemetery of St. Michael are several pyramidal 
monuments, \cry ornamental ; and on some grave- 
stones are inscriptions, recording the violence of 
the apostate, Archbishop Sharp, and the bigotry 
of James II. Powers were given, at one time, to 
an inhuman sct^of miscreants to destroy, on sus- 
picion of dibaffection^ or for refusing to give a 
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satisfactory acconnt of their political principles ; 
and in consequence, many poor peasants were shot. 
Some of the epitaphs in this cemetery will prolong 
the infamy of Sharp and jAmes. 

This place, like most of the great towns of Scot*, 
land, has its seceders chapel, a sect of rigid Presby- 
terians, who possess their religion ia all its origin 
nal sourness, and think their church' in danger, 
because the ministers of the establishment degene- 
rate into moderation, and wear a gown, or Tindi- 
cate lay patronage. To avoid these supposed 
enormities, they separate themselves from their 
brethren, and preserve all the rags and rents be- 
queathed to them by John Knox, which the more 
sensible preachers are studying to darn and patch; 

Dumfries, like other border towns, was much 
exposed to the inroads of the English, and was 
frequently ruined by them. To prevent their 
invasions, a ditch and mound, called Warders 
Dykes, were drawn from the Nith to Locher Moss, 
"where watch and ward were constantly kept. Oa 
most of the eminences of those "jparts, beacons were 
likewise erected for alarming the country ; and the 
inhabitants, able to bear arms, were bound, on the 
firing of signals, to repair instantly to the warden of 
the marches, under pain of high treason^. 

Cross a bridge, in front of which is a beautiful 
artificial cascade, and ascend Gorbelly Hill, from 
the top of which is an enchanting prospect of the 
circumjacent country. 

Visit the Abbey of Lincluden, about a mile 
distant, in the ruined chancel of whose church is 
an elegant tomb of Margaret, daughter of Robert 
III. wife of Archibald, earl of Douglas. The 
cfligy lay at full length, but is now mutilated, 
and her very bones have been scattered about by 
f ome wretches, who broke open the • tomb, in 
search of treasure. The arms of the Douglases and 
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Stewards are dispersed in Tarioas parts of tlie ex- 
isting remains of this abbej. 

On their return to Dumfries, Mr. Pennant was 
honoured with the freedom of the town, in the 
politest manner ; and on the 6th of June, continued 
his journey through the beautiful Nithsdale, a 
charming pastoral spot. 

Ride through a track covered with broom, and 
arrive in sight of Drumlanrig, a seat of the Duke 
of Queensbury ; magnificently situated on t|ie side 
of a hill, tend embosomed in trees. It is a vast 
. square building with a tower at each corner, 
crowned by three small turrets. Over the entrance 
is a cupola, terminating in an immense ducal co]^o« 
net. Hearts, carved in stone, the Douglas arms, 
every where appear. The windows are grated 
as high as the third story, and the two principal 
doors are the same ; so that the whole has the ap« 
pearance of a magnificent state prison. Yet this 
edifice was raised in peaceful times, between 1679 
and 1689, 

The apartments are numerous, and some of 
them elegant. The gallery is one hundred and eight 
feet long; and is ornamented with a number of 
paintings, some of them excellent. 

In the gardens, which are exquisitely cut out of 
a rock, is a bird-cherry, not less than seven feet 
eight inches in circumference, and among several 
fine silver firs, one upwards of four feet in dia« 
meter. 

The park is equal to the magnificence of the 
house, and contains a white breed of wild cattle, 
derived from the native race of the country. They 
are still very savage, and fierce, shy of being seen ; 
and if wanted, can only be shot. They are of a 
middle size, have very long legs, and the cows are 
horned. The orbits of the eyes and the tips of the 
noses are. black; but our tourist says, the bulls 
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had not tiie manes which were ftttribuied to tb^n by 
Boethius. 

From hence they code to Morton Castle, about 
four utiles distant. It stands on a lofty and steep 
projection, near the Auchinleck Hills. At present 
only one of the fronts remains. It was demolished 
by David II. on his return from England, at. which 
time the Castle of Durisdeer^ two iBiks farther 
north, shared the same fate. 

In the church of Durisdeer is the mausoleum of 
the family of Drumlanrig. Over the door of the 
Tault are four spiral pillars, supporting a canopy, 
all of marble; and against the walls is a superb mo« 
nument, in memory of James, duke of Queen&bu- 
ry, who died in 1711, and his duchess. 

The beauties of Drumlanrig ure not confined to 
the elevated parts of the ground: the walks, which 
follow the windings of the Nith for a considerable 
way, are replete with picturesque and varied 
scenery. The present duke has made many im- 
provements on his seat, and its environs ; but what 
does him more hont)ur, he promotes manufactures 
among his tenantry, and grants every encourage- 
ment to the industrious and deserving. 

Leaving Drumlanrig, they continued their 
journey for some way above the Nith, which occa- 
sionly appeared .in singular forms. The most 
striking was a place, called Hell's Cawdron, a sud- 
den bend, where the water eddies in a large hole, of 
vast depth and blackness, over which trees cast a 
gloomy shade. By degrees the ri?er assumed a 
milder course, and flowed through cultivated fields, 
QT sylvan scenes. 

Quit Nithsdale, pass through the dee^ glen of 
Jjochburn, and lodge for the night at I^ad Hills, 
in the parish of Crawford. This place consists of 
^ number of xa^n hou3eS| inhabited by about fif tmi 
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hundred souls, the greatest part of whom are sup^ 
})orted by the lead mines in this track. 

Nothing can 8ur]jiass the steril and gloomy ap« 
pearance of the surrounding country ; but the in^ . 
teraal treasure seems to be inexhaustible, though 
the space, where the ore has hitherto been found, 
docs not ekceed a square mile. About scTenty 
pounds weight of metal are generally produced from 
a hundred weight of the ore ; but very little silver 
is found here. There are, however, several varie* 
ties, such as common.plated ore, steel.^rained ore, 
and the curious white, lamellated, and fibrous ores, 
so much valued in the cabinets of the curious. 

The miners and smelters are subject to the com. 
mon lead distemper, called here the mill-reck; 
yet instances sometimes occur of primeval longe-* 
vity among them. Not long ago, died John Tay.. 
lor, miner, who regularly followed his vocation 
till h« was 112;, and completed his 132d year be^ 
fore he paid the last debt of nature. This extraor. 
dinary man did not marry till he was 60, after 
which he had nine children : he never used specta* 
cles, nor did his teeth give way till six years before 
his death. 

Native gold has frequently been found in this 
district; and it is certain, that, in former times, 
considerable quantities of that precious metal have 
been procured in Scotland, particularly within a 
moderate distance of Lead Hills. Lord Hope* 
toun, the owner of those mines, has a piece of gold 
about an ounce and a half in weight. 

Continuing their progress, near the village of 
Crawford John, they were obliged to procure a 
guide over an extent of trackless moors, and soon 
after descend into Douglas Dale, a valley distin. 
guishcd by the residence of the Douglas family, 
a race q{ turbulent leroes^ celebrated throughout 
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Europe for feats of arms ; the glory, yet scourge of 
their country ; the terror of their soTeretgns ; and 
the pride of the northern annals of chivalry. 

They are said to derive their name from Sholto 
du-glasse, or the black and grey warrior, who lir- 
ed in the eighth century. The good Sir James 
Douglas, however, who died in 1330, was the 
most honourable and undoubted raiser of his name 
and family ; and happy would it have been for 
1^8 successors, had they studied to deserve his cha- 
racter. During a century and a half, their greatness 
knew no bounds, and their arrogance was equally 
conspicuous. That high spirit, which was wont 
to, be exerted against the enemies of their country, 
now degenerated into faction, sedition, and trea. 
fion ; they became too powerful for subjects ; and 
practised every vice and enormity, without fear 
«ud without shame. 

^ Douglas Castle, their residence^ seems to have 
met with as many revolutions as its masters. Many 
castles have been built on the same site, and as often. 
demolished. The present is an unfinished pile, 
begun by the late duke, who lies buried, by his own 
direction, under the base of one of the round towers 
in front. 

The windows are Gothic, and the apartments 
possess sufficient elegance. ^' Near the castle,** 
says Mr. Pennant, " are several yery ancient ash 
trees, whose branches groaned under the weight of 
executions, when these chieftains knew no law, but 
their will. 

In the church are deposited the remains of seve« 
ral of this great name; The good Sir James, the 
friend and favourite of Robert Bruce, lies here, 
though he was killed in Spain ; and near him, be. 
neath a magnificent tomb, Archibald, first earl of 
Douglas, and duke of Terouan in France^ with se- 
veraH others of the lineage* 
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LeaTing Douglasdale, a track of great fertility, 
but destitate of wood, they soon after crossed the 
Clyde, and arrired at Lanerk, a county town* 
Here the gallant Wallace made his first effort to 
redeem his country from the tyranny of the English^ 
and succeeded. 

At no great distance from Lanerk, are the cele« 
brated falls of the 61yde at Cory Lin, which are 
seen to great advantage from a ruinous pavilion in 
a gentleman^s garden, which enjoys an elevated 
situation. The cataract precipitates itself for an 
amazing way, from rock to rock, forming* a rude 
slope of furious foam. A path conducts to the 
beginning of the fall, into which projects a high 
rock, insulated by floods ; and from its top .is a 
trem^adous view of the dashing stream. In the 
cliflTs of this wild retreat, the gallant Wallace is 
said to have concealed himself, while meditating the 
salvation of his country. 

About a mile and a half from this, is the hold 
fall of Boniton, where the river falls in a foaming 
sheet, far projecting into a hollow, with a violent 
agitation, and a far .extending mist. 

They next visited the great fall of Stone-Biers, 
about a mile from Lanerk« This has more of the 
horrible in it than either of the other two. It is 
composed of two precipitous cataracts, falling one 
above the other, into a vast chasm, bounded by 
lofty rocks, forming an astonishing theatre, wheu 
viewed from the bottom. 

From hence they walked to Caitland Crags, a 
7ig-zag den of great extent, bounded by masses of 
rock, clothed with trees. It is a place of laborious 
access from above ; the bottom is watered by the 
river Mouse, while the sides are finely varied with 
wild and horrid scenery. 

Crossing the Avon^ they reach Hamilton, so 
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called from the noble family of that name*. Hamil- 
ton House, a palace, stands at the extremity of the 
town, and is a large, but inelegant pile. Its in- 
ternal decorations, howeverj particularly the paint* 
ings, are very fine. 

Cross the Clyde at Bothwell Bridge. The castle 
of Bothwell is now in ruins. A modern house has 
been erected near the spot. 

Soon after they arrived at Glasgow, the second 
town in Scotland, and one of the best built ia 
Europe ; but as it has been described in the last 
tour, we shall not farther enlarge concerning it ; 
except to say, that our ingenious author was, on 
this occasion, honoured with the freedom of the 
city ; a compliment which gave and reflected mu- 
tual credit. On the 11th of June they took boat 
and sailed down the river, to survey the means 
used for deepening its bed. The views from several 
spots in their progress were highly picturesque. 
Pass under Kirkpatrick, where a considerable ma. 
nufactory of agricultural tools has been establish. 
*.d ; but it is far more celebrated for being the sup- 
posed termination of the Roman Wall, or Graham's 
Dyke, built under the auspices of Antonius Pius. 
This wall, whose remains can still be faintly traced 
in several places, was guarded with small forts^ 
from one extremity to the other. 

The village of Kirkpatrick is yet farther illus- 
trious, for being the birth-place of St. Patrick, who 
performed such wonders in Ireland, that even 
legendary lore is put to the blush to recount tliem. 

After visiting Port Glasgow and Greenock, they 

* It appears that the Hamiltons, or Hamptons, are of 
English extraction ; and that Sir Gilbert de Hamilton, having 
fought and slain John De Spenser, chamberlain to Edward U. 
fled to the Scottish monarch, who received him with open arms. 
Prom this gentleman, the noble family of Hamilton is de- 
scended. 
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dined at fhe latter place^ and engaged k Tessel to 
carry them on their intended voyage round the 
Hebrides. While preparations were made to equip 
her, they spent a few days in perambulating the 
Ticinity of Glasgow ; paid a visit to the manufac. 
turing Paisley, to Renfrew, the capital of a shire 
of that name, now an inconsiderable place; and 
once more, with undiminished pleasure, traversed 
the banks of Loch Lomond, the pride of British 
lakes. 

At length every thing being prepared, on the 
17th of June, they went on board the l*ady Fre- 
derick Campbell, a cutter of ninety tons, Mr. 
Archibald Thompson, master. Sail between two 
and three in the afternoon of the same day and steer 
south, conveyed rather by the force of the tide than 
the wind. 

Passing the town of Leven and the opposite 
ruins of Dunoon, the view down the frith began 
to assume a more noble appearance, and the shores 
to be delightfully varied. The isles of Cumbray 
lay in front, and Bute, with its fertile shore 
oblique, while the stupendous mountains of Arran 
soared, a^ some distance, far above. 

In the evening, they landed at the little point 
of Squolog, on the isle of Bute,, and walked up to 
Mount Stewart, the seat of the Earl of Bute, an 
elegant modern house, charmingly situated on an 
eminence, encircled with woods. The trees are as 
vigorous in their growth as. in the more southern 
parts, and throstles, and other birds of song, filled 
ihe groves with their melody. 

The Isle of Bute is about twenty miles long, but 
the greatest breadth does not exceed five. It con« 
tains about twenty thousand acres of land, and 
four thousand inhabitants; and is' divided into two 
parishes^ Kingarth and Rothesay. In the church 
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of the last are buried two of the bishops of the 

Isles. 

The face of the country is hilly^ but not moun. 
tainous. Red grit-stone, mixed with pebbles, aa 
indifferent species of slate, and some lime-stone| 
are the principal strata. 

The quadrupeds are hares, polecats, weasels, 
otters, seals, and moles. Among the birds are 
grouse and partridges. 

The produce of the soil is barley, oats, and 
potatoes, in which it makes liberal returns. Turi* 
nips and artificial grasses haye lately been intro* 
duced with success. Great numbers of cattle and 
sheep are reared here. Arable land lets from 9s. 
to 10s. an acre; and the whole rental is about 
40001. a year. The average rent, of single farms, 
is about 251. sterling : one sheep farm, howerer, 
lets for ^001. 

The air, in general, is temperate, and snow 
aever lies long on this island; nor is it subject to 
. inists or fogs ; but winds and rains frequently an* 
iioy this otherwise favoured spot. 

This isle, with that of Arran, the two Cumbrays, 
and Inch Marnoc, form a county, under the 
name of Bute, and sends a member to parliament 
alternately with Caithness. 

Civil causes are determined here, as in other 
parts of the united kingdoms, by the sheriff de« 
pute, who is always resident. Criminals are lodged 
in the county jail at Rothesay, but are removed, 
for trial, to Inverary. The Earl of Bute is ad- 
miral of the county, which is independent of the 
office of lord high admiral of Scotland. 

Visit the ruins of old Kingarth Church, which 
has two cemeteries, a higher and a lower : the latter 
was allotted for the interment of females alone. 
Near this place is a circular inclosare, called tke 
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DeTil's Cauldron, formed of stone, of excellent 
masonry, but without mortar. It was probably a 
sanctuary in ancient times. 

The south end of Bute is more hilly than the 
rest, and divided from the other part by a low, 
sandy plain, where they saw the remains of a 
druidical temple. There are several small lochs in 
this island. 

Rothesay, the capital, is a small, but well built 
town. The females here spin yarn : the males are 
chiefly fishermen. This town has a good pier, and 
lies at the bottom of a fine bay. 

The castle is of varioas architecture, and of 
different eras; its antiquity is unknown. Like 
most other fortresses, it has undergone numerous' 
vicissitudes of fortune, and often changed its mas« 
ter. 

Took a boat to carry them to their vessel, which 
was moored under Inch Marnoc. 

This little island, which is scarcely a mile in 
circumference, receives its name from St. Marnoc. 
It contains nothing remarkable, but the ruins of a 
chapel; and is tenanted by a gentleman and his 
family, under the patronage of Lord Bute. 

Early in the morning of the 19th of June, they 
weighed anchor; but were frequently becalmed. 
The views, however, were so delightful, that it 
was impossible to feci impatience under their pro- 
tracted contemplation. 

Leaving the point' of Skipnish, in Cantyre, to 
the westward, they with difficulty passed a rocky 
straight, of about a hundred yards wide, into the 
safe and pleasant harbour of Loch Tarbat, of suf. 
ficient depth and capacity for a number of large 
ships. The scenery on all sides was picturesque. 

Land at the village, where much whiskey is 
distilled ; and visit the narrow neck of land, which 
joins Cantyre to South Knapdale. It is scarcely a 
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mile wide : and plans have been projected, to cut 
a canal for ships through it, to avoid the turbulent 
•tides of the Mull of Cantyre ; but, though this may 
be practicable, our tourist thinks the expence 
would be too considerable for this country to bear. 

From the top of a small hill, they had a view of 
tlie Western Loch Tarbat, which winds along about 
twenty miles, forming one continued harbour* 
The boundaries are hilly, varied with .woods and 
tracks of heath. The soil is so rocky, that, instead 
of the plough, the natives are obliged to use the 
spade ; . of consequence, cultivation is at a low ebb. 

After an ineffectual attempt to get out in the 
afternoon, they succeeded next morning, and got 
into the same expanse as before. Land on Inch 
Bui, or the Yellow Isle, one entire rock ; sail by 
Inch Skaite, near which they hailed a fishing boat, 
in order to purchase some of the cargo. The 
owner declined selling any ; but offered to present 
a part. " A piece of the greater generosity,^ 
says Mr. Pennant, ^' as^ in this scarce season, the 
subsistence of the whole family depended on the 
fortune of the day." 

After repeated calms, having got within two 
miles of Arran, they take to the boat, and land 
in Loch Ranza Bay, in that island. The approach 
was magnificent: a fine bay, in front, about a mile 
deep, with a ruined castle near the lower end, the 
Whole encircled by a theatre of mountains. 

The village of Ranza, and ^ts small churchy lie a 
little farther on the plain, beyond the castle. 

The latter consists of two squares united, and 
is built of red grit-stone. It is a fortress of some 
antiquity. 

In this bay, a basking shark, twenty-seven feet 
four inches long, had been harpooned a few days 
before, and still lay on the shore, Mr. Pennant 
availed himself of the opportanity of viewing a fish, 
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SO rarely to be met with in other parts of Britain ; 
and found it, indeed, a' monster, notwithstanding it 
was much inferior in size to others that have been 
caught. 

These fish generally keep within the arctic circle ; 
yet small shoals of them annually visit the 
Hebrides, the coast of Ireland, and the vicinity of 
Anglesea. They are very inoflfensive; and swim 
with great deliberation, as if asleep, with their two 
dorsal fins above water. They are either so tame, or 
stupid, that they will permit the approach of man, 
and suffer a boat to follow them, unregarded, till 
they feel the harpoon, when they exert their native 
strength, and have been known to tow a vessel of 
seventy tons against a fresh gale. The liver, the 
only useful part, will yield eight barrels of oil, and 
two of sediment. 

Spent a cheerful evening with the Rev. Mr. 
Lindsay, the minister of the parish, and expe. 
rienced every hospitality the place would afford. 
Accompanied by this gentleman, they next morn- 
ing set out on a tour of the island. At first, they 
Jnet with general sterility : the mountains were great 
masses of m«or*stone; on the shore, mill-stone and 
Ted grit-stone. 

Continuing their ride along the coast, they met a 
iiock of goats, feeding on the sea plants, attended 
by their herdsman. Invalids resort to this island, 
during the season, to drink goat's whey. 

Arrive at Brodie Castle, seated on an emnience, 
amidst flourishing plantations, above a small bay. 
This place has been so much modernized, that it 
retains little appearance of a fortress, though it was 
certainly a strong hold in very remote ages. It 
was garrisoned as late as the time of CromvijlPs 
usurpation. 

The We of Arran is of ho great extent, being 
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only twenty.three miles from Sgreadan Point, 
north, to Bcianean, south. The population is 
calculO'ted at seven thousand, who chiefly inhabit 
the coasts, the greatest part of the interior bidding 
defiance to improTement. There are two parishes, 
Kilbride and Kilmore, with a sort of chapel of ease 
to each, founded in the last century, under the 
auspices of Ann, duchess of Hamilton, whose me- 
mory is still dear to the inhabitants. 

The principal mountains of Arran, are Goat- 
Field, or the mountain of the winds, of a height 
equal to most of the Scottish Alps, composed of 
Immense piles of moor-stones, the retreats of eagles 
and ptarmigans; Beinnbbarrain, or the sharp- 
pointed mountain; Geumna-caillich, the step of 
the old hag; and, lastly, Grianan Athol, that yields 
to none in ruggedness. 

" The lakes are Loch.jorsa, where salmon spawn ; 
Loch. tana; Loch.na.h-jura, on the top of a high 
hill; and some others. The chief rivers are Ab- 
han-rohor, Slaodrai-machrai and Jorsa. 

The climate is very severe ; and, even in the val- 
leys, snow 'has been known to* lie for a quarter of a 
year together. The air, however, m summer, is 
remarkably salubrious. 

The principal disease here is the jJleurisy, for 
which tiiey generally bleed twice a year. Small- 
pox, measles, and chintcough, visit the island pe- 
riodically, at intervals of seven or eight years. 

The Duke of Hamilton, who has almost the 
entire property of Arran, keeps a surgeon in pay, 
who, a t s pring and fall , visits the island. On no tice 
of his approach, the inhabitants of each farm 
assemble in the open air, extend their arm, and lose 
a certain quantity of their vital fluid. 

They have several local remedies. In burning 
fevers, . an infusion of wood sorrel is used with 
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success ; and Ramsons., or allium iirsiaum, steepe^i 
in brandy, is esteemed efficacious in gravelly com- 
plaints. 

The men are strong, tall, and well-built. They 
all speak Erse ; but their ancient habit is laid aside. 
Their diet is chiefly oatmeal and potatoes ; and, 
during winter, they have a little dried mutton, or 
goat's flesh. A deep dejection marks their coun,. 
,ter¥anccs in general : they have no leisure for amuse- 
ment ; and their whole thoughts arc absorbed in pro- 
riding for their humble domestic accommodations. 
and the means of paying their rent. 

The leases of farms are for nineteen years ; and 
the method of letting them is very singular. A farm 
of 401. a year, is frequently occupied by eighteen 
different people, who are bound by their laws, con,, 
junctly and severally, for the payment of the rent. 
These live in houses, clustered together, and an- 
nually divide the arable land by lot. Each keeps 
his horse, which he joins to the common plough, as 
occasion requires. 

Inclosures are almost unknown here. Sea-plants, 
coral, and shells, arc the usual manures. Oats are 
the chief produce ; but, notwithstanding all their 
toil, a considerable quantify of meal must be im- 
ported annually, for the support of the natives. 

Cattle, hogs, and herrings, are the chief exports ; 
but the money that must be expended for mere 
necessaries, is a melancholy drawback on their in- 
dustry. 

The inhabitants are sober, religious, and diligent. 
The men have scarcely a stated holiday throughout 
the year; and the women are not less actively em- 
ployed in domestic duties. Is it then to be won- 
dered at, that a settled gloom overspreads their 
faces? Without relaxation frpm labour, and occa- 
fional gloams of joy, the life of man I'aust be a dull 
and roelancholv scene. 
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In their ride through the country, they saw sc- 
Teral remarkable memorial, or sacred, stones. In 
one place were two set up in the form of rude co- 
lumns. Such are common to many nations, and 
their use is of great antiquity. They are mentioned 
in the Mosaic writings, as memorials of the dead, 
as monuments of friendship, or marks to distinguish 
places of worship or assembly. The northern na- 
tions erected them in memory of great actions, or 
as sepulchral monuments. 

*' Not far from this was a stone, the most sin- 
gular," observes Mr. Pennant, " and the only one 
of the kind that ever fell under my observation. II 
lies on the ground, is twelve feet long, two wide, 
and one thick. At one end is a rude attempt to 
carve a head and shoulders-; and this was, probably, 
the first kind of essay to give a human resemblance 
to stone." The natives all agree in calling it Mac 
Bhroclchin's Stone, whom they describe as a person 
of gigantic size. 

In ether places are the remains of druidical cir- 
cles, places of interment, and a variety of cairns, 
some of enormous magnitude, which are well known 
to have been raised over the grates of heroes and 
chiefs. To this moment, there is a proverbial ex- 
pression among the Highlanders, allusive to the 
ancient'practice, Curri mi clock er do charnc ,• I 
will add a stone to your cairn ; or, in other words, 
I will do all possible honour to your m^nory, should 
I survive you. 

In their tour, they descended through a narrow 
clilf to a part of the western shore, called Drum- 
an-diun, or the ridge of the fort ; so named, from 
a round tower that stands above. The. beach is 
bounded by cliffs of white grit-stone, hollowed be- 
neath into vast caves. The most remarkable are 
those of Fingal; the Son of Cumhal, the father of 
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O^sian, who, according to tradition, occasionally 
Ecsided in this island for the pleasure of hunting. 

One of these caverns is one hundred and twelve 
feet long and thirty high, narrowing atop like a 
Gothic arch. Near the end, it branches into two ; 
and within these recesses, which penetrate far, are 
seTcral sm^ll holes, opposite to each other,' in 
w^hich were placed transverse beams, .to suppoxt the 
pots in which the heroes dressed their food. 

On the front'of the division, between these re- 
cesses, and on one side, are various rude figures of 
Baen, animals, and a clymore, or two-handed sword, 
carved' on the stgne. It is not easy to ascertain 
-whether these were the amusements of the Fingal. 
liam age, or of after times. 

Adjoining, are several hollows, designated as 
stables, cellars, and dog-kennels, of the great 
Mac-cuil. One cave, without a name, is remark, 
ably fine, very extensive, and has a beautiful flat 
, roof, well lighted by two august arches at each ex. 
treBiity. 

Visit Mr. Fullarton, whose family has been set- 
tled in this island near seven hundred years. He is 
one of the lesser proprietors of the island ; but his 
farm k in excellent order, and is inclosed with 
thriving hedges. This gentleman^s ancestor, Fergus 
!Fullerton, obtained a grant of some lands from 
Robert Bruce, which still continue unalienated in 
the line. 

In their excursion, through different parts of the 
Island^ they discovered several fossile, or volcanic, 
productions ; particularly a species of Ireland agate^ 
rery fine and large black crystals, and great variety 
of beautiful sardonyxes, and other elegant stones, 
indiscrfininately Called Scotch pebbles. 

Leaving Brodie Castle, in the afternoon of the 
24th of June, they proceeded to the harbour of 
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Lamlash, one of the safest ports in the universe^ 
where their vessel lay at anchor. It is a beantiful 
fiemilunar bay, about nine miles in circnmference, 
before which lies the lofty island of Lamlash, lea- 
ving on each side a safe and easy entrance. The 
depth of water is sufficient for the largest ships ; 
and here, vessels bound to Glasgow, perform qua- 
rantine, when this precaution is required. 

Lan\1ash, on which they landed, is a- vast rnoun.* 
tain, in part covered with heath; but has some 
spots of pasture and arable land. 

This island was the retreiit of St. Maol-jos, for 
which reason it sometimes receives the appellation 
pf Holy Island. The cave of St. Maol.jos, bis 
well, his chair, and the ruins of his chapel, are still 
shewn to strangers ; but walking here is far from 
agreeable, as the saint, instead of clearing his island, 
seems to have encouraged the breed of vipers, whicli 
much infest it. 

Next day, they weighed anchor early in the 
morning, and getting into the middle of the frith, 
bad a magnificent view, on all sides, of Arran and 
Lamla^h, and the coast of Can tyre on one side, 
and of the co:^ts of Cunningham and Carrick on 
the other. In front lay the hills of Galloway, an'd 
the coast of Ireland, with the vast crag of Alisa in 
the midst of the channel. 

After a tedious calm, reach this crag, and anchor 
on the north-east side, where is a small beach. All 
the rest is a perpendicular rock, of an amazing 
height ; but, from the verge of the precipice, the 
mountain, whose base is about two miles in cir- 
cumference, assumes a pyramidal form. 

On the e^st side is an astonishing assemblage of 
precipitous, columnar rocks, rising in a wild scries 
one above another. Beneath these are groves of 
^Ider, the only trees of the place. 
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The quadrupeds, that inhabit this rock, arc 
goats and rabbits. Marine birds are very iia« 
merous. ., 

The Earl of Cassiiis is the proprietor of Alisa, 
•who lets the wHole for 33/. a year. The rent is 
made of young gannets, which are taken for the 
table, and of the feathers of other birds. The 
fowler pursues a very perilous vocation; but 
his success is generally sufficient to stimulate ad. 
Tenture. 

Near the beach, they found the ruins of a chape^ 

and the Testiges of some fishing-huts. With much 

difSculty they ascended to the castle, a square tower, 

of three Vaulted stofies, placed pretty high, x>n the 

only %*.cessible part of the rock. " The road to it 

is horrible, and it might have been thought,'* says 

Mr. Pennant, ^' that nothing but an eagle would 

liave fixed his habitation here ; and, probably, it 

vas SQme chieftain, not less an animal of rapine." 

In 1597, one Barclay, of Ladyland, undertook 

thfi romantic design of occupying this rock, and 

fortifying it for the service of Spain. He arrived 

with .a few adherents, as he imagined, nndisc\>vered ; 

but, one day, walking along the beach, he nnex. 

pectedly met Mr. John Knox, who was sent to 

apprehend him, and in despair rushed into the sea, 

and was lost. 

In the evening, they returned on-board, and 
steered towards Campbeltown, but made little pro- 
gress. Next morning, when within nine miles of 
the town, as the sea was calm, they took to the 
boat, directing the master of their cutter to wait 
Tinder the Isle of Gigba, and proceeded to the har« 
bour. 

Campbeltown is now a very considerable place, 
though formerly only an insignificant fishing-town. 
It was in fact created by the fishery, being ap^ 
pointed the rendezvous for the busses, of which 
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vessels two hundred and fifty have been In the port 
at once. The number of inhabitants are computed 
at seven thousand. 

This town stands in Cantjre, the most southern 
part of Argyleshire, a peninsula about forty miles 
long, and from five to twelve miles broad. The 
country. is generally open and naked, and the soil 
a mixture of heath and arable land, capable of bear- 
ing wheat, though barley is more cultivated. 

Notwithstanding the comparative fertility of this 
track, there is often a dearth of grain, from the 
quantities distilled into whiskey. This poisonous 
spirit seems to be a modern invention ; but so i?. 
fatuated are the natives with its use, that all the pe- 
nalties which the Duke of Argyle, thb princip^*! pro^ 
prietor of this country, can impose, are not sufficient 
to deter them from distillation. Like a wise and 
patriotic master, he tries both encouragements and 
restraints ; but nothing can prevail on the people 
to forego this Lethean draught. 

Riding along the west side of the bay, they ob- 
served in Kilkerran church.yard, several tombs of 
^artificers, with the instruments of their trade en- 
graven on them : a goose and shears pointed out the 
dust of a tailor ; a last and an awl, that of a shoe* 
maker. A little farther are the ruins of Kilkerraa 
Castle, built by James V. 

Turning to the south, tfaey visited some grand 
caves in the rocks that face the frith. On all sides 
of one of them, is a range of tiatural seats; an- 
other, which had been the residence of St. fCerran, 
is in form of a cross, with three fine Gothic porticos. 
On the floor is the capital of a cross, and a circular 
bason cut out of the rock, full of sweet w^ter, th« 
salubrious beverage of the Saint, in old times ; and 
of the sailors, in the present, who occasionally land 
here. 

On their return to Campbeltown^ they examined 
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the antique cro$s m the middle of the towti, said ta 
"hsne been brought from Jona, and charged with % 
liaif^obliterated inscription. In the eyening Mr* 
Pennant was admitted a freeman of Campbeltown ; 
a.iid, according to the custom of the place, con- 
sulted the Oracle of the Bottle, on the cTent of their 
future voyage. 

On the 28th of July, they took ieaye of Ca^mp^ 
l>eltown, with a due impression of the ciyilities they 
received there ; and next day landed on Gigha, an 
island about six miles long and one broad, the most 
. eastern of the Hebrides. The soil is a mixture of^ 
rock, pasture, and arable : the produce, barley, oats, 
fiax, and potatoes. 

This, island is divided into thirty marklands^ 
each of which ought to maintain fourteen cows and 
four horses, and is commonly occupied by.a single 
farmer, who has several married servants under him, 
who live in separate cottages, and are allowed to 
keep a few cattle and sheep. The wages of the men 
servants are from three to four pounds a year ; of 
the maids, from twenty to thirty shillings. The whole 
number of inhabitants about live hundred : the re* 
-fiBnue nearly 600/. per annum. The principal 
proprietor is Macneilc of Taynish. 

Breakfasted with thie minister, who may truly 
be said to be wedded to his flock, the ocean for^ 
bidding all wandering, even iriie had t]ie inclina* 
tion ; and the equal lot of the Scotch clergy is still 
a farther check to each aspiring thought. ^' This," 
says our tourist, '' binds them to their people, 
and invigorates every duty towards those to whom 
they consider themselves connected for life." 

Among the curiosities of this isle is a little well,, 
of miraculous quality ; for if the chieftain, in old 
times, lay here wind-bound, he had only to cause 
the well to be cleared, and instantly a favourable 
gale arose* This miracle, of course, has ceased« 
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At Kilchattan is a great rude column, sixteem 
feet high, four broad, and eight inches thick, and 
near it a cairn* On a line with this is another ; 
and still higher, in the same direction, is a cross 
and three cairns. In a bottom, to the east o£ 
those antiquities, is a large, artificial mount, of a 
square form, diminishing towards the top, which 
is flat, and has the vestige of a breast-waU round 
it- 

On the shore iS a vast bed of pure and fine sand, 
used in the glass manufacture : the same species, 
but less pure, appears on the opposite coast of 
Cantyre. 

Going on board, they pass under Cara, an 
island about a mile long, inhabited by a single fa-r 
mily. Attempt to steer for the Isle of Hay, but 
are becalmed; meanwhile, the beauty and subli- 
mity of the' prospects assisted to relieve the tcdiuoi 
of disappointment. 

At last, an adverse gale sprang up, whick 
obliged them to keep on towards the north; and 
about one o'clock in the morning of June 20th^ 
/the vessel touched ground, in the entrance of the 
harbour of the small isles of Jura. When day- 
ligflt appeared, they found themselves at anchor-^ 
a most picturesque bay, bounded on the west by 
the isle of Jura, and on the east by several little 
isles, clothed with heath. 

Land on the greater island, which is high and 
rocky, reckoned the most rugged of the Hebrides, 
naked, and inca()able of general cultivation. It 
is about thirty.four miles long and ten broad, at a 
medium; and the whole number of inhabitants does 
not exceed seven o^ eight hundred. In favourable 
seasons, they raise sufficient bear and oats for their 
consumption; but the chief food of the common 
people is potatoes, fish; and shell-fish. That bane 
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€>f morals, population, and industry— whisky, is 
too much in use here. 

Necessity has instructed the inhabitants to disco- 
Ver and apply natire dyes. The juice of the tops 
of heath, boiled, furnishes a yellow colour : the 
roots of the white water-lily^ a dark brown: 
those of the yellow water-iris, a black ; and the 
gallium Ternm, a rery fine red. 

Some stags are found here, and formerly they 
must hare been much more numerous* Quadru. 
peds are few; birds are plentiful; and, among 
other species, black cocks, grouse, ptarmigans, and 
snipes. 

The hard fare of the people seems neither to pre. 
Tent fecundity, nor to shorten the duration of life. 
The women frequently produce twins, and men of 
ninety are not past their labour. 

Our tourist says, there was at that time a woman 
of eighty iiring, who could run down a sheep. 
They received a confirmation of the account Martin 
^ gives of Gillour Maccrain, the Methuselah of the 
islands, who kept one hundred and eighty Christ, 
mases in his own house, and died in the reign of 
Charles I. 

, This parish is supposed to be the most extensive 
in Great Britain, consisting of Jura, Colonsay, 
Oransay, Skarba, and several other little islands, 
forming a length of not less than sixty miles, sup- 
plied by only one minister and an assistant. 

Superstition is not quite obliterated here. The 
old women, when they undertake any cure, mum- 
ble certain rhythmical incantations. They also 
preserve a stick of the mountain ash, as a proteC.^ 
tion against elves. 

Visit the little island of Fruchlan, near the 
Bhore, on the top of which is a ruined tower, the 
prison, where the Macdonalds kept their captives, 
and the guard of the mouth. of the sound, 
19 
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Taking a boat, they coasted along Jara, ^ and 
obserTB some sheelings, or summer tents for goat^ 
herds. Land, and walk up to a grotesque group 
of these humble dwellings, some of which were 
oblong, others conic, and so low as to deny en- 
trance, without creeping through the little opening 
left for a doof - They are constructed of branches 
of trees, coyered with sods ; the furniture, a bed 
of heath, placed on a bank of sod, two blankets 
and a rug; some dairy Tessels, sind pendant 
shelves, of basket work, to hold the cheeses. 

Cross a large plain, coyered with deep heathy 
where thdy observed the arctic gull, which breeds 
here. After proceeding four miles, reach the Paps, 
as they are called, three in number, and asdend 
one of them with much difficulty ; but are amply 
recoitipensed by the sublime view which the summit 
afforded them. • 

The Paps are composed of* vast stones, slightly 
covered with moss, near their base ; but all above, 
bare, and unconnected with each other. They ap- 
pear like immense cairns, the work of the sons of 
Saturn, or of the founders of the Tower of Babel. 
Mr. Banks measured the height of oiie, and found 
it two thousand three hundred and fifty-nirie feet ; 
but that named Beinn-an-6ir, or the mountain of 
gold, far overtopped it. 

Cross the sound, and are hospitably entertained 
by Mt. P^reebairn, near Port Askaig, in the island 
of Hay. Soon after, they took a walk into the 
interior, and visited the lead-inines, under the 
superintendance of their host. The Ore is much 
inixed with copper, .which occasions expence and 
trouble in the separation. The veins rise to the 
surface, and have evidently been worked, at inter. 
vals, from very remote ages. The old miners ex- 
tracted the ore by trenching and picking, with an 
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instrument now unknown. Vestiges of their works 
every where appear. 

The lead ore is rich ; the copper yields thirty- 
three pounds per hundred weight ; and forty ounces 
^ silver from a t6n of the metaK 

Not far from these mines are vast strata of that 
species of iron called Bog ore, of the concreted 
kind, and beneath it large quantities of vitriolic 
Tsundic. On the top of a hill, in the vicinity, are 
some ^rocks, with large veins of emery running 
through their middle. A small quantity of quick, 
silver has been found in the moors. 

Continuing their walk to the neighbouring hill 
of Dun-Bhorairaig, they saw a Danish fort, of a 
circular form, on its summit, now ruinous, but of 
excellent masonry, without mortar. The walls, 
inrhich are no^ fourteen feet high, are no less 
than twelve feet in thickness. On the outside is 
the vestige of a subterraneous passage, or sally- 
port. 

On the 3d of July several gentlemen of the 
island waited on our travellers, and offered their 
service to conduct them to see whatever was wor- 
thy of attention. Having gladly accepted this po- 
lite offer, they set out together to the southward ; 
Tisit Kilarow, a village seated in a deep bay, near 
-which is the scat of the proprietor of the island^ 
In the church-yard of this place is a curious pfos- 
trate column, with figures and inscriptions; and 
two remarkable grave-stones, one of a warrior, 
ibrith a sword in his hand and a dirk b^ his side ; 
the other has the representation of a vast sword, 
and some animals ; aad near to them a plain tablet^ 
unengraved. 

'' This part of the island," says Mr. Pennant, 
*^ is in many places bounded by a sort of terrace, 
more than twenty feet high, entirely composed of 
BesLMyorn pebbles^ now some hundreds of yards dis* 
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tant from the medium line beween faigh and low« 
vater mark, and upwards of twenty-fire yards 
above it : a striking proof of the loss sustained by 
the sea in these islands." 

Pass by the harbour of the great Macdonald^ 
and' visit the site of one of. his houses 'at Kilcho. 
man. A deep glen was pointed out as the place 
where he kept his fat cattle. 

Near this spot they observed a track quite co« 
Tered with natural clover; and a little farther they 
reached the hospitable mansion of Mr. Campbell, 
at Sunderland, whose lands are in a high state of 
cultivation, and whose apple orchard bore plenti. 
fully. Sat up till half past one in the morning, at 
which time tiiey could read the small print of a 
newspaper by the light of the sky. 

Next day they set out to visit Loch Guirm, an 
expanse of water about four miles in circumfe. 
rence, abounding in trout. On a small island in it 
stands the ruins of a fort, belonging to the Macdo- 
nalds. 

Dine at Mr. x Campbell's of Balnabbi, whose 
lands are in the most improving condition. Ob- 
serve, near the house, three upright stones, of inu 
mense dimensions, placed almost equi-distant. 

Ride to Doun-voUan, where some high rocks 
project, one behind the other, into the sea, with 
narrow isthmuses between, well secured, the pro- 
bable retreats of the inhabitants in the extremity of 
danger. 

In various parts indeed of this neighbourhood are 
scattered small holes, large enough to hold a single 
man in' a sitting posture, the top covered with a 
broad stone, and that with earth. To these dens 
the unhappy fugitives resorted for concealment, till 
the enemy had retired. The incursions of barba. 
: rians^were always short: men were then almost la 
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A state of nature, and bore a strong resemblancQ 
to beasts of prey. 

The scenery of this part of the coast was un, 
speakably savage. Descend a steep track^ and 
enter the cave of Saneg-mor, of august extent and 
height, and whose echoes returned the discharge of 
a musket with the noise of thunder. It divides 
into a number of passages, and forms a perfect na. 
tural labyrinth. A bagpiper preceded them as they 
traced its windings : at times the whole space was 
filled with the sound of his instrument, which die4 
away, by degrees, to a mere murmur, and soon 
again astonished them with a fresh repercussion. 

On the 5th of July they left the ^mily at Sun. 
derland, and took a different route across the island. 
Pass some cairns, and reach the head of Loch Drui- 
nard, a place celebrated for a battle fought in 159B 
between the Lord of the isles and Sir Laughlan 
Maclean of Mull, in which the latter was defeated 
and slain, with numbers of his followers, A stone 
still marks the place of his fall. 

Ride by Loch Finlagan, a narrow sheet of water, 
famous for it^ isle, a principal residence of the 
great Macdonald. The ruins of his palace and 
chapel still exist, and also the stone on which he 
stood when he was crowned king of the isles. 
Near this is another small isle, where he assembled 
his council. 

Having seen the principal curiosities in this 
island, they returned to their vessel, in Whitefar- 
lane Bay. But, before we proceed, a more par. 
ticular description of Hay will reasonably be ex. 
pected. 

This isle is of a square form, deeply indented, 
on the south, by the great bay of Loch-an-daal, 
and divided from Jura by a sound, fourteen miles 
long and one broad, through which the tides flow 
Ifith yiolent rapidity. Its greatest length is about 
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twenty.eight miles : the latitade of Freeport 55- 
degrees, 52 minutes, 29 seconds, north. 

The face of Hay is hilly, bat not mountainous ; 
the soil, in many parts, excellent; but much is. 
coTered with heath," and absolutely in a state of 
nature. The produce is bear, oats, and flax ; and 
wheat has been tried, in an enclosure, with good 
success. 

The natives are depressed by poverty, and their 
huts are scenes of mi*;ry. These have neither 
chimneys nor doors, and scarcely any furniture. 
The fare may rather be called a permission to exist, 
than a support for vigorous life. The people, as 
may be expected, are lean, dusky, and sm«ke. 
dried. " But my picture," adds Mr. Pennant, 
^' is not of this island only.'' The population is 
computed at between seven or eight thousand. 
The men are employed in agriculture, flsheries, 
and the mines : the women spin, and attend to fa. 
mily afikirs. 

Notwithstanding the fertility of the soil, so 
much grain is wasted in whisky, that a considerable 
quantity of meal must annually be imported. Ale 
is frequently made here of the young tops of heath, 
mixed with about a third parjt of malt, and a few 
hops. This liquor, it appears from Boethius, was 
much used among the Picts ; but, when they were 
extirpated by the Scots, the secre.t of preparing it 
perished with them. 

Numbers of cattle are bred here, and many ex. 
ported. Wild quadrupeds are stoats, weasels, 
otters, and hares. Among the birds are eagles, 
falcons, black and red game. The fish are of many 
species. 

Vipers swarm in the heath ; and the natives re- 
tain the vulgar error of their stinging with their 
forked tongues. A poultice of human orduxe is 
deemed an infallible cure for the bite* 
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The air is less healthy than that of Jura : the 
preyalent epidemics are dropsies and cancers, the 
natural effects of bad food. 

Though superstition has not yet entirely let go 
her hold on the weak, her empire begins to be very 
much circumscribed. The power of fascination is 
still believed, and care is taken, by good house- - 
wives, to prevent the eviUeye from hurting their 
milch cows, by the observance of certain forms^ 
too ridiculous to be' named. 

The unsuccessful lover revenges himself on his 
fortunate rival, by taking three threads, of diffe- 
rent hu^s, tying three knots on each, and thrice 
imprecating the most cruel disappointment on the 
nuptial bed. But the bridegroom, to avert the 
harm, stands at the altar with a shoe tntied, and 
places a sixpenny. piece under his foot. 

Our tourist was presented with a cock-knee* 
stope, supposed to be obtained out of that part of 
the bird, and used as an amulet. He received ano- 
ther, which appeared to be a species of fosslle gry- 
phites, which was to cure all pains in the jpints. 
" I was also," says Mr. Pennant, " favoured 
with several of the nuts, commonly called Molucca 
Beans, tlie seeds of different West-Indian plants, 
and frecyiently found on the western shores of the 
Hebrides, carried hither by the winds and cur- 
rents." 

. Where the depression of indigence is so much 
felt, diversions cannot be much pursued. The ac- 
tive sports are wrestling, jumping on a pole held 
up horizontally by two men, and throwing the 
sledge hammer. 

One game is played by two or three hundred 
persons, who form, a circle, and each places his 
stick on the ground, by way of a barrier. A 
person, called the old many stands in the middle, 
and delivers his bonnet to some one in the ring. 
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This is nimbly handed about, and the owner Is to 
Tccover it by his superior agility. On succeeding, 
he takes the place of that person from whose 
hands he got it ; while the other is remoyed to the 
centre. 

Hay, which formerly belonged to the great Mac. 
donalds, whose line became extinct in 1620, is 
now the property of Mr. Campbell, of Shawfietd, 
^d the rents are about 23001. a year. 

Early on the morning of July 6th , they weighed 
and got out of the sound. Near its mouth is the 
celebrated cave of Uamh-Fhearnaig, which is 
usually tenanted all the year round, but princi* 
pally in summer. 

About eight or nine miles from the mouth of the 
so and, lie the isles of Oransay and Colonsay. 

The stillness of the day making the passage te- 
dious, they took to the boat, and landed, soon 
after noon, on the Isle of ^ Oransay. 

Their first business was to visit an ancient mo^ 
nastery, founded, as some say, by St. Colnmba; 
but, with more ' probabilitj^, by one of the lords 
of the isles, who fixed here a priory of canons, 
regular of Augustine, dependant on the abbey of 
Holy rood, in Edinburgh. The church is fifty -nine 
feet by eighteen, and contains the tombs of. many 
of the ancient islanders, including heroes, priests, 
and females. 

In a side* chapel, beneath an arch, lies Abbot 
Macdufie, with two of his fingers elated in the at- 
titude of benediction. He died in 1539, and is 
said to have been executed for his tyranny, by or, 
fjer of the Lord of the isles. Near his tomb is a 
long ' pole, placed there in memory of the ensign- 
staff of the family of Macdufie^ which, tradition 
says, had been miraciilouslv jpreservefl for two 
liundred years. 
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Adjoining to the church is a singular cloister, 
forty-one feet square. One of the sides of the 
inner wall is decayed; on two of the others are 
seren low arches, composed of two thin stones, 
three feet high, with a flat stone on the top of 
each, serving as a plinth, and on them two other 
thin stones, meeting atop, and forming an acute 
angle, by way of arch. On the fore-side are five 
small round arches. These surround a court, in a 
manner peculiar to this place ; but it is saia, the 
same form of cloister is to be seen in some of the 
religious houses of the Archipelago. 

Several other buildings join this, all in a niinons 
state; but a most elegant cross is still standing^ 
twelve feet high. 

St. Colnmba, when he left Ireland, made a vow 
never to settle within sight of his native country ; 
but when he and his friend Oran landed here, they 
ascended a hill, which Mr. Pennant and his party 
also visited, and Ireland appearing in full view, 
they made a sudden retreat. Oran, however^ 
had the honour of giving name to the island. 

Oransay is about three miles long, low and 
sandy towards the south, in other quarters high 
and rocky. It is divided from Colonsay by a 
narrow sound, dry at low water. The produce is 
bear, flax, and potatoes, cat^e, cheese, and bat* 
ter. 

The whole island is rented by a Mr. Macneile, 
brother to the proprietor of that and Colonsay* 
The rent is about 40/. a year ; yet, according to 
the custom of the isles, the farm employs a number 
of servants, who have certain privileges and por» 
tions of land assigned them. 

After visiting Bird Island, and some other rocks, 
tenanted by eider ducks and shieldrakes, they 
passed over into Colonsay, an island twelve miles 
long and three broad, very rocky, but agreeably 
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dirersified with grassy Tales and tracks of excellent 
pasturage. Eyen the hills are not destitute of 
herbage. 

^ The want of wood, the common defect of all 
the HebrideSj is sensibly felt here. Bear, oats, 
and potatoes, are the principal productions; of 
the former^ a yast quantity is wasted in distillation, 
to the great distress of the islanders, who are 
obliged to import meal for their subsistence. 
About two hundred and twenty head of cattle, at 
3/. each, are annually exported, and some kelp is 
"burnt hero ; but such is the poverty of the inha- 
bitants, that thoy are prevented from using the very 
ipeans of gaining a comfortable living^ which Pro- 
Tidence here puts into their ppwer. The soil is 
good; they have plenty of lime-stone and peat, 
and the sea abounds in fish ; yet their distressed 
state precludes them from enjoying their i^atural 
advantages by sea or land. 

In both islands ar^. only between five and sir 
liundred souls. The old inhabitants were the Mac- 
dufies and the Macvurcchs. Afterwards Oransay 
and Colonsay became the property of the Argyle 
family, and about sixty years ago were transferred 
to the ancestors of the present proprietor, Mac- 
neile, who, according to our autlior, " has never 
raised his rents, but preserved the love of his 
people, and lost but a singly family by emigra. 
tion." 

In their ride through Colonsay, they met with 
little interesting. Pass by a cham of small lakes, 
called Loch Fad, and see some erect monumental 
stones at Cil Chattan, with two or three ruinous 
chapels: yet though these might be supposed to 
have been isles of sanctity, it appears that, since 
the reformation, the sacrament had only been once 
administered to the natives, till within the last sii^ 
years. 
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At CilOraa, the seat of the proprietor, they 
were entertained with much politeness. The house 
is well sheltered) arid trees grow vigorously in its , 
Ticinity* 

/ Rabbits abound here, and barnacles appear ia 
Tast flocks in September, and ^retire the latter end 
of April, Among the domestic fowls, they ob- 
served peacocks. 

On the morning of July 8th they went on board 
their cutter, and sailed for Jona. The lofty moun. 
tains of Mutl lay in front, and, on other hands^ 
the views' were equally striking. 

Their course was greatly delayed by calms ; but 

--towards evening they arrived within sight of Jona, 

and of a tremendous chain of rocks to the south. 

•ward, on which the waves dash with sL horrid 

noise. 

Next moriiing they narrowly escaped striking 
on the rock Bonerevor, but the tide carried them 
out of its reach. Anchor in the Sound of Joha, 
though the safest anchorage is on the eastern side^ 
betweien a little isle and that of Mull. 

liere they saw multitudes of gannets a fishing. 

' These birds precipitated themselves from a vast 

height, plunged on their prey at least two fathoms 

deep, and carried it instantly up into the air with 

them. ,;^ J 

The yi?\ys of this celebrated isle are very pictu- •; 
resqjie; /the, east side exhibits a beautiful extent of 
. plain, a jimc elevated above the water, and almost 
covered .^Vithi the ruins of. the religious edifices, 
with the .remains of the old. town, still inhabited. 
Beyorfd these are little, roek y hills, 'w ith narrow, 
rerdant vales between, .' . , 

The island, which- is an appendage, to the parisjh 
of Ross in Mull,, is three milis lorig and one broad '; 
the wiiole a singular mixture of rock and fertility. 
The soil is a compound of sand and comminuted 
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sea-shellS) mixed with black loam, producing bear 
in abundance, but is less adapted for oats. Flax 
and. potatoes, however, thrive very well. 

The tenants here run.rig, as it is called, and leaVe 
the pasturage in common. They hare abont one 
hundred head of black cattle and five hundred 
sheep. 

The whole number of inhabitants is abont one 
hundred and fifty. ^' The most stupid and lazy,*' 
says Mr. Pennant, "of all the islanders ; yet many 
of them boast their descent from the associates of 
Columba." 

A few of the more common birds frequent this 
spot, and wild geese breed here. That beautiful 
plant the sea-bugloss, enliyens the shores with its 
glaucous leaves and purple flowers ; eringo, or sea- 
holly, is frequent ; and some places yield the fatal 
belladonna, or deadly nightshade. 

Jona derives its name from a Hebrew word, sig- 
nifying a dove, allusive to the name of the great St. 
Columba, the founder of its fame. This holy man 
left his native country, Ireland, in 505, instigated 
with a pious zeal to convert the Picts, mingled per- 
haps with some disgust against his countrymen, as 
he vowed never to make a settlement within sight 
of them. This mean prejudice shewed the saint 
was rather less than more of what man oaght to 
be. 

Columba was soon distinguished by the sanctity 
of his manners, and miracles were not wanting to 
give strength to his pretensions^ The Pictish king, 
Bradeus, who had refused him an audience, and 
ordered the gates of his palace to be shut against 
him, was no doubt surprised to find them fly open 
by the power of the saint ; and, as a compiensation 
for the indignity; made him a |>resent of thiis little 
isle. 
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No sooner was he in possession of Jona than he 
founded a cell of monks, of which he constituted 
himself abbot. His life was trnl/ exemplary, and 
during his time he had the honour of burying here 
two kings of Scothmd, and of crowning a third. At 
last, worn out with age, he died in the arms of his 
disciples, and was interred there ; thougli the Irish^ 
notwithstanding his arowed aversion for them, pre. 
tend his corpse was afterwards translated to Down ; 
a circumstance which the Scots as strenuously 
deny. 

After the death of Columba, the island receired 
the name of Y-Colnmb-ciU, or the Isle of the Cell 
of Columba; and in process of time the island itself 
was personified, and worshipped, under the title oC 
St* Colnmb-killa. 

The rdigious remidned unmolested for two ceu* 
tunes; but in 807 were attacked by the Danes, 
who, with their usual barbarity, put part of thei 
monks to flie sword, and obliged the rest to fly 
from their rage, with their abbot, Cellach. Oa 
the retreat of the Danes, a new order of Cheniacs 
was formed, which continued to the dissolution, 
when Uie reversions were annexed to the see of 
Argyle. 

Taking boat, Mr. Pennant and his friends land« 
ed-on the Wj^t called the Bay of Martyrs, the place 
where the corpses of those who were interred in 
the island were first recetred. 

. Obserre, a littie beyond, an oblong inclosure, 
called Clachnan Druinach, supposed to hare beeil 
the burial-place of the Druids, as bones of Tarioua 
fises are found there. 

Hsnng erected a tent for tiieir accommodatioa 
during Skm stay on ti^e island, tbey returned 
through the tpwn, consbting of about fii^ty mean 
thatched houses, and then proeeed«|d to Tisit^e?«y 
place in prd^. 
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The first was the ruin of the nunnery, filled 
-with canonesses of St. Augustine, and dedicated to 
St. Oran« The church was fifty. eight feet by 
twenty ; the roof at the east end is entire, a pretty 
vault of thin stones, bound together by fonr ribs, 
meeting in the centre. The floor is covered some 
feet with cow-dung, this place being the common 
shelter for the cattle; and the islanders too lazy to 
remove the accumulated manure of a century, fof 
the benefit of their grounds. 

By dint of persuasion and a bribe, they at last 
prevailed on some of the listless natives to renioye a 
quantity of this dug-heap, and thus they gained a 
sight of the tomb of the last prioress. Her figure 
is cut on one half of the face of the stone ; an 
angel on each side supports her head ; and above 
them- are a small plate and a comb. The Virgin 
Alary and child occupy the other half, with Sancta 
MariUj ora pro me. Round the prioress is in- 
scribed, Hie jacet Domina Anna Dohaldi Terleti 
filia quondam priorissa de Jona^ quw obtit anno 
JVIDXI. ejus animam aUissimo commendamus. 

Though some assert that this nunnery was found, 
ed in the time of St, Columba, it seems so opposite 
to his principles, that it cannot be believed. This 
«aint held the fair. sex in such abhorrence, that he 
detested all cattle on their account, and would not 
permit a cow to come within sight of his sacred walls. 
Jlis maxim was — "Where there is a cow, there 
jnust be a woman ; and where there is a woman, 
"there must be mischief." 

From hence they proceeded to the cathedral, and 
by the way saw an elegant cross, called that of ' 
Macleane, one of the three hmndred and sixty that 
decorated this island at the time of the reformation^ 
bttt which were almost immediately after demolish* 
«d> by order of a protUicial assembly. 
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ArrWe at the t^urial.place of Orait, a Tast inclo. 
sure, the great place of interment for the princes 
and monarchs who were ambitious to repose ia 
this holy ground. It is, in a manner, filled with. 
graVe-stones, but so over-run with weeds, parti- 
cularly with the butter-bur^ that few were then t» 
be seen. 

*' I wasTery desirous," says Mr. Pennant, " of 
viewing the tombs of the kings, described by his to^ 
rians. The dean of the isles says, that in his time- 
there were three, built in form of little chapels^ 
one inscribed, Tumidm regum Scotice ; another^ 
Tumulus regum Hibernice ; and the third, Tumu^ 
lus regum Norwegue*. But of these celebrated 
tombs we could discover nothing more than certain 
slight remains, built in a ridged form, and arched 
within, but destitute of the inscriptions. Amon^ 
these stones are found two with Gaelic inscriptions, 
and the form of a cross carved on each : the letters 
those of the most ancient Irish alphabet. Some 
other inscriptions are still to be sej^n, when the 
weeds are less luxuriant; and it is said that the 
dean of the isles collected no fewer than three 
hundred, which were presented to the Earl of Ar- 
gyle, but afterwards lost in the troubles of that 
family. 

The chapel of St. Oran stands in this place. 
Xegendary lore informs us, that this was the first 
building attempted by St. Columba ; hut that, ow- 
ing to the intervention of evil spirits, the walls fell 
down as fast as they were raised.^ 

* That so many crowned heads should choose this as their 
place of sepulture, is said to have been owing to an ancient 
pniphecy, to this effect: "Seven yeare before" the end of the 
world, a dehi^e shall drown the nations j the sea at one tide 
sbalt coyer Ireland, and the green-headed Hay; but Columba*a 
iile skall swim above the flood." 
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Aftei* some consultation, it was pronounced that 
ihey neyer would be permanent till a human yictim 
was bnried alire. Oran made a tender of hiinself, 
and was Interred accbr^ingiy. At the end of 
three days, Columba had the curiosity to take a 
last peep at his old friend ; and, to the surprise of 
beholders, no sooner was the earth t^nov^, tiian 
Oran started up, and began to rereal the secrets of 
bis prison-house; and particularly declared that all 
that had been sud of hell was a miere joke. This 
was carrying the joke too far : the politic Columba 
instantly ordered the grave to be closed, and an 
end was put to poor Oran's prating. His grave, 
near the door, is distinguished by a plain red 
stoae. 

In Ofan's chapel are several tombs, and near it 
many more, some of which have recording inscrip- 
tions ; but of far the greater number, the very 
names have perished. 

About seventy feet south of the chapel is a rod 
unpolished stone, beneath which lies a nameless 
king of France. 

Near the door is a pedestal of a cross, on which 
are certain stones, apparently the supporters of a 
tomb. Numbers who visit this island think it 
their duty to turn these thrice round, according to 
the course of the sun. They are tailed Clacha 
brith ; for it is thought that the brith, or end of 
the world, will not arrive till the stone on which 
they stand is worn through. " Originally," says 
Mr. Sacheverel, " there were three noble globes of 
white marble, placed in three stone basons, and 
these were turned round in the same manner ; but 
the synod ordered them, and sixty crosses, to be 
thrown into the sea. The present stones arc pro- 
bably a substitute for the globes. The precincts 
of these tombs enjoyed the privileges of sanctuary. 
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Tiie cathedral lies a little to the north of this 
enclosure, and is cruciform. The length, from east 
to west, one hundred and fifteen feet ; the breadth 
of the txansept seventy. Orer the centre is a hand, 
some tower. 

On the south side of the chancel are some Gothic 
arches, supported by pillars, with capitals in a pe- 
.culiar style, being carved with various supersti- 
tious figures; among the rest, angels weighing of 
souls. 

The altar was of white marble, veined with grey. 
The superstitious were of opinion that a piece of it 
conveyed success to the possessor, in whatever he 
undertook : no wonder, therefore, that little of it 
now remains. 

Near the altar is the tomb of Abbot Mackinnon, 
'With an inscription, from which it appears that he 
died in 1500. On the opposite side is the tomb and 
figure of Abbot Kenneth. On the floor is the 
effigy of an armed knight, with a whelk by hiii 
side. 

According to Boethius, the present church was 
raised out of the ruins of the former, by Maldui. 
nus, in the seventh century ; but our tourist thinks 
the architecture far too magnificent for that age. 
Most of the walls are built with red granite, from 
I^un's Isle, in the Sound. 

In the cemetery is a fine cross, formed of a 
single piece of red granite, fourteen feet high, two 
feet two inches broad, and ten inches thick. Near 
the .south-east end is St. Mary's chapel: besides 
this, it appears there were several others, founded 
by the Scottish monarchs. 

The monastery lies behind the cathedral : it is in 
a most ruinous state. In a corner arc some black 
stones, deemed so sacred, for what reason is un. 
l^nown, that it was customary to swear by them. 
o 3 
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North of ihe monastery are the reinuns of the 
bishop^s house, the residence of the diocesta of tha 
isles, after the Isle of MaCn was separated from 
them, in the time of Edward I. On their arriTal^ 
the abbots permitted them the use of the church, 
as they had no cathedral of their own in this 
quarter. 

The title of these prelates, during the conjnnc. 
tion of Man and Sodor, has generally been mis* 
taken ; but Dr. Macpherson has remoTed the error* 
During the time that the Norwe^ans were in pos« 
session of the Hebrides, they made a ciyil dirision 
of them into the northern, comprehending all that 
lay to the north of the point of Ardnamnrchan, 
which they called Nordcreys, from nordery north ; 
and dy, an island; while the Sudereys took in those 
that lay to the south of that promontory. Hence 
Sodor, or the Sudereys, meant no more than that 
portion of the Hebrides annexed to the see of Man ; 
for there is neither town nor island of the name of 
Sodor. 

To the west of the conrent is the abbot's mount, 
beyond which are the ruins of« a kiln and a gra. 
nary, and near it was a mill. North from the 
granary is a fenced square, containing a cairn, 
said to be a buriaUplace ; and, in all probability, 
is a yestige of druidism, which, most likely, prc« 
Tailed here at the arrival of St. Columba. 

" The public," ufs Mr. Pennant, ** was greatly 
interested in the preserration of this place, as it 
was the repository of most of the Scottish records. 
The library, if we can depend on Boethius, roust 
hare been invaluable. From that author we learn 
that Fergus II. who assisted Alaric, the Gotii, in 
the sacking of Rome, brought away a chest of 
books, which he presented to the monastery of 
Jooa. A small parcel of them were, in 1595, 
carried to Aberdeen, and great pains taken to un* 
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fold them ; but, through age, little could be read. 
The register and records of the island, however^ 
all written on parchment, and probably other 
more antique and yaluable records, were all de- 
stroyed by that worse than Gothic S3mod, which, 
At the reformation, declared war against all 
science." 

^' At present," obserres our author, \*^ this 
once«celebrated steit of learning is destitute of even 
a schoolmaster ; nor is there eyen a minister to as- 
sist in the common duties of religion." 

After risiting the Bay of St. Columba, on the 
south-west side of the island, on their return, they 
ascended Cnoc nar Aimgeal, or the Hill of Angels, 
where the saint held a conference with those celes- 
tial bdings soon after his arrival. On the top is a 
small circle of stones, and a little cairn in the mid* 
die, eTidently druidical. 

From the summit of the hill of Dun-Ii is a most 
picturesque view of the long chsdn of little islands' 
in the yicinity of Jona; of the longlow isles of 
Col andTir-I, to the west; and those of Rum and 
Skie to the north. 

Ot^ the 11th of July they set sail with a fair wind 
for the Sound, when Loch Leren, in Mull, soon 
opened to their Tiew. After passing a cape, see 
Loch-in-a-Gaal, a deep bay, with the isles of 
UItJei find Gometra in front. On UWa are some 
basal^c columns, of a lighter tint than usual. 

On the west, tiie beautiful group of the Treashu. 
nish Isles appears, the nearest of which is Stafia, a 
Bewly^scoTcred giant's causeway, rising amidst 
the waves, with columns far superior' in height to 
those in Ireland. The fpeatest height is at the 
southern part of the isle: on the eastern side they 
decrease, till they are lost in the formless strata. 

^< I wished," says Mr. Pennant, \^ to make a 
nearer approach j but the prudence of Mr. Thomp* 
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son, the master of the vessel, who was unwilling to 
.Tenture in these rocky seas, prevented my farther 
search of this wonderous isle : but it is a great con. 
violation to me that I am able to lay before the pub- 
lic a most accurate account of Staifa, communicated 
to me through the friendship ,of Sir Joseph Banks, 
bart. who, on August 12th of this summer, visited 
these parts, in his interesting voyage to Iceland/' 

From this gentleman's description we extract the 
following particulars, after premising that the won. 
ders of Statfa seem scarcely to have been known to 
the natives of. the Hebrides, or at least were disre. 
garded : 

'' We no sooner arrived at the south-west part 
of the island, the seat of the most remarkable pil. 
lars, than we were struck with a scene of magnifi. 
cence which exceeded our expectations, though 
formed, as we thought, on the most sanguine foun. 
dations : the whole of that end of the island, sup- 
ported by ranges of natural pillars, mostly above 
fifty feet high, standing in natural colonnades, ac. 
cording as the bays or points of land formed them, 
selves ; upoij a firm basis of solid unformed rock, 
above these the stratum, which reaches to the soil 
or surface of the island, varied in thickness, as the 
island itself formed into hills or valleys ; each hill 
which hung over the column below forming an 
ample pediment ; some of these above sixty feet in 
thickness, from the baillse to the point ; formed by the 
sloping of the hill on each side, almost into the 
shape of those used in architecture. 

'^ Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or 
the palaces built by men ? Mere models, or play« 
•things ! imitations, as diminutive as his works will 
always be, when compared to tbose of nature. 
Where is now the boast of the architect ? Regu. 
larity, the only part in which he fancied himself to 
exceed his mistress nature, is here found in his 
\ 
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possession^ and here has been^ for ages, nnde* 
scribed.^ 

'' With onr minds fail of such reflections, we 
proceeded along the shore, treading upon another 
giant's causeway, eTcry stone being regularly 
formed into a certain number of sides and angles, 
tilU in a short time, we arrired at the mouth of ^a 
cave, the most magnificent, I suppose, that ever 
was described by travellers. 

'' The mind can scarcely form an idea more 
magnificent than such a space, supported on each 
side by ranges of columns, and roofed by the 
bottoms of tiiose which have been broken off, in 
order to form it ; between the angles of which a 
yellow stalagmitic matter has exuded, which seemed 
to define the angles precisely; and, at the same 
time, vary the colour with a great deal of elegance; 
and, to render it still more agreeable, the whole is 
lighted from without; so that the farthest extremity 
is plainly seen from the entrance, and the air within, 
being agitated by the flux and reflux of the tides^ 
is perfectly dry and wholesome." 

They ashed the name of this beautifal cave. 
Said their guide, ^^ It is the cave of Fhinn MaQ 
Coul, whom the translator of Ossian's works has 
called Fingal.'' We subjoin the dimensions of this 
magnificent natural retreat. 

Feet. In. 
Length of the cave, from the arch without, . • 371 

From the pitch of the arch 260 

Breadth of the cave at the mouth 53 7 

At the farther end 30 

Height of the arch at the mouth , . 1 1!7 6 

At the end 70 

Height of an outside pillar • . . . S9 6 

Of one at the north-west comer 54 

Depth of water at the mouth 18 

At the bottom 9 



* Buchanan slightly mentions Staffii, but its cbarMteristie 
beauties were neyer recorded before. 
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The little Isle of Staffa lies on the west coast of 
Mull) about three leagues from Jona: its greatest 
length is about an English mile, and its breadth 
about half as much. The most magnificent range* 
of pillars lies farther to the north-west : here, in- 
deed, they are bare to their very bases, and the 
stratum below them is also yisible. 

The neighbouring little island of Bhuachaille, 
separated from the main by a channel, not many 
fathoms wide, is wholly composed, of basaltic pif. 
lars, witlioutany stratum above them; and, though 
small, are uncommonly elegant. 

The stratum above the pillars, where it is found, 
is uniformly the same, consisting of numberless 
small pillars, bending and inclining in all direc. 
tions ; sometimes so irregularly, that the stones can 
scarcely be said to have a columnar form ; in others^ 
more regular, but never breaking into, or disturb, 
ing, the stratum of large pillars^ whose tops every 
where keep an uniform line. 

At Corvorant's Cave, near the north end of 
Staffa, the stratum under the pillars is very deep, 
9iid the pillars themselves are of less dimensions 
than those at the north-west end, though still Ycry 
considerable. Beyond this is a bay, having passed 
which, the pillars totally cease, and no signs of re- 
gularity occur for some space. 

We now resume the history of Mr. Pennant's 
voyage. Beyond Staffa, they descried Baca Bogy 
and the Dutchman's Cap, composed of rude basal- 
tic pillars. Next succeeded Lunga ; the low flats 
of Flada ; and, lastly, the isles of Cairn Beg, one 
of them noted for its ancient fortress, the outguard 
of the Sudereys, or southern Hebrides. 

In their course, had a distant view of Ticry, or 

Tir-I, famous for its great plain, and a breed of 

small horses. The Isle of Col is separated from 

this by a small sound, and said to be adapted for the 

cultivation of tobacco. 
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l^assing the Point of Ruth-an-uSleith, the Isles 
of Egg, Muck, Rum, and Skie, appeared in view ; 
and, soon after, the entrance of the Sound of Mull 
opened, bounded on the north by Cape Ardnamur. 
chan. > 

The wind, freshening into a gale, attended with 
rain, prevented them from a proposed chace of 
seals on the rock Heiskyr, a little to the west, 
where they swarm. Catch a sight of the rock 
Humbla, formed of basaltic columns; sail under 
the vast mountains of Rum, and anchor in th« 
evening in the snug harbour of the Isle of Cannay, 
formed on the south by the little Isle of Sanda. 

^he shore of Cannay is verdant and covered with 
cattle, and at first sight presented a view of plenty 
and fertility; but a short conversation with the 
natives dispelled this agreeable error. ' It appeared 
that, for a longtime, they had been obliged to sub. 
sist entirely on fish and milk ; and what added to 
their distress, was a scarcity of fish-hooks. 

Our benevolent tourist laments, that it was not 
in his power to relieve the wants of these poor 
people wiOi a few pecks of oatmeal, or a few do« 
zens of fish-hooks. '' The Tutks," says he, " erect 
caravansaras ; and I could wish that public bounty, 
or private charity, would found, in these distant 
paxts, magazines of meal, as preservations against 
famine." 

It seems the crops had failed the last year ; and 
that, in consequence, they were exposed to all the 
horrors of a precarious subsistence at this season. 
** The isles," observes Mr. Pennant, " I fear, an- 
noally experience a temporary famine; perhaps 
from improvidence, perhaps^ f rom an eager desire of 
breeding too many cattle, which they can easily 
dispose of, to satisfy the demands of a landlord, or 
the rapacity of an agent." 

The cattle here are of a middle $ize^ and have 
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thin staring manes, from the neck, along the bade, 
and np part of the tail. Each couple of milch cows 
yields, on an arerage, seven stones of batter and 
cheese. The cheese sells at three shillings and six* 
pence a stone ; the butter at eight shillings. 

There are Tcry few sheep in Cannaj, but horses 
In abundance. Cod and ling are numerous on the 
coasts ; but the natiTes are too poor to purchase 
the necessary implements to carry on the fisheries 
with e£fect. 

The length of the island is about three miles ; the 
breadth two. It belongs. to Macdonald of Clan 
Ronald. His factor, a resident agent, rents most 
of the land, which he subsets at an extravagant 
advance, to the impoTerishing, and the very starring 
of the wretched inhabitants. 

All the clothing is manufactured at home. The 
women not only spin the wool, but weave the 
cloth ; while the men make their own shoes, of 
leather tanned with the bark of willows, or the 
roots of tormentil ; and, in detect of waxed thread, 
use split thongs. 

Sickness ^dom visits this spot, and when it 
appears, is generally cured by rest and whey drink. 

A singular custom isobserved in Cannay. Every 
man on the island mounts his horse without a saddle, 
taking behind him a young girl, or the wife of his 
neighbour, and rides backwards and forwards, 
from the village to a certain cross, without being 
able to assign any cause for the origin of this 
whimsical adventure. At the end of the ceremony^ 
they alight at some publichouse, where the females 
treat the companions of their ride; and <m re* 
turning to their own houses, an entertainment is 
prepared with primeval simplicity. 

Matrimony is held in such esteem here, .that an 
old maid, or old bachelor, is scarcely knovm. Th4 
fair-sex are used with much tml^mess and d^jcacyi 
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*lM»ng employed only ia domestic afiidrs, and nerer 
lorced to participate in the labours of the field. 

' The islands of Rum, Muck, Egg, and Cannay, 
Corm one parish. The Catholic religion prevails in 
tiiis island ; but there is neither church nor school ; 
-though, there is indeed a catechist, with a salary of 
nine pounds a year. The minister and the popish 
priest reside in £gg; and by reason of the turbu. 
lence of the seas, can seldom visit thdr flocks. 
"When either arrive, both Catholics and Protes. 
tants, with a spirit of genuine moderation, attend 
divine service. 

In popish times, here was probably a resident 
minister, as the ruins of a chapel and a small cross 
are still visible. 

The weather being unfavourable, Mr^ Pennant 
and his party could only visit that part of the 
island which lay next them. On a slender rock, 
Jutting out into the sea, stood a little town, accessi. 
ble only by a narrow and horrible path. Tradition 
says, tnat it was built by a jealous chieftain, to con* 
fine a handsome wife in. 

On the north-west, above this prison, lies Com. 
pass Hill, on the top of which the needle in the 
mariner's compass was observed to vary a quarter, 
the north point standing due west* 

This irregularity our author ascribes to the 
&aturaof the rock, highly impregnated with iron ; 
while others think it originates from some secret 
magnetic power, or loadstone rock. 

On the 13th of July, in the afternoon, they left 
Cannay, and in about two hours anchored in the 
Isle of Rum, in the Bay of Loch-Sgriosard. At 
the bottom of this lies the little village of Kinloch, 
b|iilt in a very singular manner. The walls are 
. ^ick and low, with the thatch roofs reaching a 
little beyond the inner edge, so that they serve as 
beaches for the lazy inhabitants^ whom they found 
p 
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sitting on them, in great numbers, waiting their 
landing with aridity to hear some news, a passion 
common to the whole country. 

On entering one of the houses ^ith the best as.' 
pect, they found domestic accommodations verjr 
poor indeed ; but they experienced an address aad 
politeness, from the owner and his wife, that asto- 
nished them. Curds and milk were presented them 
with the greatest alacrity ; apologies were made for 
their humble fare ; and, in point of simplicity and 
hospitality, they might have fancied themselves 
carried back to the age of Homer and the country^ 
of Greece. 

Rum is the property of Macleane, of Col; a 
landlord mentioned by the natives with much af- 
fection. Its length is about twelve miles, and 
breadth six ; containing about three hundred and 
twenty-iive souls, and fifty-nine families, in which 
were one hundred and two sons, and only seventy- 
six daughters. " This disproportion," remarks 
Mr. Pennant, '^ prevails in Cannay, and the other 
little isles, in order, ultimately, to preserve a ba- 
lance between the two sexes; as the men, from 
their habits of life, are exposed to perpetual dan. 
ger from these stormy seas, and other local incoa. 
veniencies." 

This island is one great mountain, divided into 
several points, forming, on the south-west, preci- 
pices of stupendous height. Heath covers the 
greatest part of it ; but there is some arable land, 
on which oats and beans grow pretty well, and also 
potatoes. The chief subsistence of the natives is 
milk, curds, and fish. They are a well-made per. 
sonable race ; but carry famine in their looks ; and 
are often a whole summer without a grain of corn, 
which they less lament on their own accounjL than 
that of their infants. 
A number of black cat^e is annaally exported 
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from hence; their mutton is small, but extremely 
delicate; and a fat sheep may be purchased i for 
four shillings and six-pence. 

No wild quadrupeds are found here, except 
some stags ; and eagles are reducing their number,' 
by killings the fawns. The feathered race is name, 
reus and various. 

At the foot of Sgor-mor are found abundance of 
agates, and some stones have the appearance of a 
Tolcanic origin. 

Though there are several streams in' this island, 
there is not a single mill. The corn,is graddaned^^ 
or burnt out of the ear, with 0^ wasteful indolence, 
instead of being threshed ; a practice destructive to 
the poor inhabitants themselves, and therefore 
wisely prohibited in some islands. 

The quern, or bra, is in common use ; but this 
molinary operation is very tedious, employing two 
pair of hands, four hours, to grind only a single 
bushel of corn. 

• Few are the disorders whicli attack these people. 
If seized with a dysentery, they use a decoction of 
the roots of tormentil in milk. The small-pox had 
visited them but once in thirty -four years. 

Here the second sight is still firmly believed. A 

gentleman was informed by a mantologist, that he 

- conld not rest for the noise he heard of the hammer. 

ing of nails into hiscoihn; and accordingly, the 

poor man died within fifteen days. 

Our author gives an instance of a peculiar kind 
of prophesying. Molly Macleane, aged forty, has 
the power of foreseeing events through a well- 
scraped blade-bone of mutton. Some time ago 
she took up one, and predicted that fi^e graves 
were soon to be opened.; and so it fell out. 
'^ These pretenders to the second sight," says, 



♦ This is the parched corn of Holy Writ. 
f2 ' 
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Mr. Perniant, ^^ like the Pythian priestess, daring 
their inspiration, fall into trances, foam at the 
mouth, turn pale, and abstain from food, before 
thev impart their visions." 

Only the mins of a church are to be seen on this 
island, so that the minister, when he visits his con* 
fregadon, is obliged to preach in the open air. 
The attention of our pofHsh ancestors, to furnish 
the most distant and savage part of this country 
with places of worship and an attending pries^ 
delivers down a great reproach on the negligence 
of iheirreformed descendants. 

On the 15th of July, they left Rum, with a 
favourable and brisk gale, for Skie, and with some 
difficulty at last anchored safely beneath Mackin* 
non's Castle, amidst a fleet of vessels, wuting with 
anxiety for the appearance of the shoal of her* 
rings. They lay under a vast hill, called Glaisb- 
hein, clothed with birch and oaks, and tenanted 
with roes ; and down its side, in various placeS| 
ran beautiful cataracts. 

Next morning, they quitted their station,. and| 
passing through a narrow and short sound, arrive 
in another fine expanse, beautifully landlocked by 
))art of the mainland of Rosshire, the islands of 
Rona, Croulin, Rasa, Scalpa, and Pabay, all onct 
covered with woods, but now naked. 

Part of the shore of Skie exhibited a verdant 
slope, beyond which soar the conic hills i^ 
Straidi ; and still farther, the ragged h^ghts of 
Blaven. 

While they lay here, Mr. Mackinnon, junior, 
came up, and pressed Mr. Pennant and his friends 
to accept the entertainment of his father^s house at 
Coire-chattachan^ in the vicinity; which polite 
invitation they accepted, directing the master of 
their vessel to carry her to the north part of the 
i4hindL 
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In their walk, near the Tillage of Kilclirist, they 
discoTcred a vast stratum of fine white marble, 
veined with grey, and great quarries of white 
granite, spotted with black. Mfssrs. Lightfoot 
and Stuart, ascending the high Lime-stone hill of 
Beinn.shuardal, found it in a manner covered 
with that rare and beautiful plant, the Dryas 
Octcpetaks. 

On their return, they were entertained with the 
iaugh^ or walking of cloth, a substitute for the 
falling mill. I'his is performed by twelve or four- 
teen women, arranged on each side of a long board, 
ribbed longitudinally, on which the cloth is placed. 
First they worked it backwards and forwards with 
their hands, singing as when they are engaged at 
the quern ; and when they have tired- their hands, 
they use their feet with, the utmost 'violence, while 
thefnry of their song rises with their agitation, <' till 
at length," says Mr. Pennant, '* you would 
imagine them to be a troop of female demoniacs." 

In like manner these people sing when cutting 
down the corn, frequently keeping time to the 
«i>und of a bagpipe. Indeed, they relieve all hard 
labour with singing in concert, to slow and melan. 
eholy tunes ; a custom of the remotest antiquity. 

On the 18th of July, they walked up Beinn a 
Cailiich, or the hill of the old hag, a very pic« 
taresque mountain, covered with vast loose stones, 
the shelter of ptarmigans. On the summit is an 
artificial cairn, of enormous magnitude, reported 
to have been thrown over a gigantic woman in. the 
days of Fingal. The prospect on all sides is either 
sublime or pleasing. 

Taking leave of the hospitable family of Coire. 
chattachan, they proceed towards the northern 
coast, and breakfast at Sconser, an inn opposite to 
Rasa, an island nine miles long and three broad^ 
divided from Skic by a channel a mile broad. 
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Continuing thdr tonr tiirongb a Iieatlij track, 
producing only some poer flax, thejr come to tiie 
end of Loch Bracad^e, which pierces the island on 
this side. Indeed Skie is so indented by arms of 
the sea, that every few miles furnishes a good 
harbour ; yet it has ndther commerce nor towns. 

The com land here is dug with a crooked spade, 
instead of being ploughed, and harrows are com* 
monly tied to the horses' tsuls. 

Descending through a narrow pass, they arrire is 
a Tery flat track of land, with a yiew to the west 
of North and South Uist, and bounded on other 
sides by high precipices, down which, in rainj 
seasons, cataracts dcTolre. 

ilere they visited Mr. Macleod, of Talyskir, aa 
oAcer in the Dutch service, who, wttii iie utmost 
hospitality, sheltered them from the inclemency of 
the day. His seat stands in a wood, and a warm 
situation, and belongs to the chief of the name, 
being in former times the constant portion of a 
second son. 

This gentleman ishewed them a Cljrmore, or great 
two-handed sword, die length of whose blade was 
three feet seven inches, of the handle fourteeii 
inches : the whole weighing six pounds and a half* 
These swords where the original weapons of our 
country. At the same time. Colonel Macleod 
presented Mr. Pennant with a brazen sword, an 
Instrument of war common to the Romans, Scan, 
dinavians, and Britons. It was found in Skic, and 
Is probably a relic of the Danes. Similar swords 
have been discovered in different parts of Britain 
and in Sweden. 

After visiting the well of CuchuUin, they take 
boat, and were rowed beneath a range of magnifi. 
cen^ cliffs, while the crew gave them a specimen 
of marine music, called here Jorrams. These songs 
were intended to regulate the stroke of the oars i 
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hnt^ in modern times, are generally sung in Conplets 
to slow and solemn music. 

Ascend the hill of BriiSiirmhawl, faaring in the 
Irbnt a fine series of genuine basaltic columns, 
al>out twenty feet high. The stratum^ resting on 
this colonnade, is yery irregular and shattery, yet 
seems to Incline to form. 

At a small distance, on the slope of a hill, is a 
small track, entirely formed on the tops of the 
sereral scries of columns, e^en and vclose set, form. 
ing a reticulated surface of amazing beauty* 
^^ This," says Mr. Pennant, ^^ is the roost northern 
basaltes I am acquainted with, the last of four in 
the British dominions, all running from south to 
North, nearly in a meridian. The Giant's Cause, 
way appears first ; 8 taffa succeeds ; then the rock 
of Humbia ; and finally the column of Brus-mhawl ; 
the depth of tlie ocean in all probability concealing 
the lost links of this chain." 

LeaTing Talyskir, they adranced to Loch 
Bracadale, and passed oyer this beautiful lind« 
locked harbour, which seems to be the Milford 
Haven of these parts ; and is a station well adapted 
for the building of a town ; yet strange to say, 
there is not a town on this coast from Campbel- 
town in the Frith of Clyde to Thurso at the ex- 
tremity of Caithness, an extent of two hundred 
miles, and upwards* 
- At Struam, parsed a Danish fort on the top of 
;i rock, known by it$ ciicular form, of excellent 
masonry, and th^ walls still eighteen feet high« 
About a furlong from this, is another large rock, 
precipitous on all sides, save on^, on which are 
some ruins of fortifications, probably belonging to 
the'saoie nation. 

These fortresses in Erse obtain the general ap» 
pellation of Dana ; it seemv they are ill Seandl- 
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navia: because fortifications, in an amicable 

country, are of little use. 

They next reached Dun-yegan, the seat of Mr. 
Alacleod, a gentleman of the most ancient and 
honourable descent, but whose personal character 
does him infinitely higher honour than this for* 
tuitous distinction. ** To all the milkiness of 
human nature, usually concomitant on youthful 
years, is added," says Mr. Pennant, '' the sense 
and firmness of more advanced life. He feels for 
the distresses of his people, , and insensible of his 
own, instead of the trash of gold, is laying up the 
treasure of warm affection, and heart-felt grati. 
tude." 

The, castle of Dun-vegan is seated on a higk 
rock, over a loch of the same name. Part of this 
edifice is modern, but the greatest portion is 
ancient. Here is preserved the Braolauch-shi, or 
ifaify fl^g of the family, bestowed by Titania the 
, Benshi, or wife of Oberon, king of the fairies, 
who blest it at the time of the gift with powers of 
the first importance, which were to be exerted only 
thrice; and after the last end was obtained, an 
Invisible being was to carry off the standard and 
its bearer, never more to be seen. 

^' The flag," says our author, ^^ has been pro- 
duced thrice; the last time, to gratify my curiosity ; 
but it was $q tattered, that Titania did not think it 
worth sending for." 

This superstition wastiprobably derived from the 
JJTorwegian ancestry of Macleod, and in ages of 
ignorance might have its effect. The Danes had 
their magical standard, Reafan, or the Raven; 
and Sigurd had an enchanted flag given him by his 
mother, with circumstances somewhat similar to 
.the Dun.vegan colours. 
. Among the other curiosities of the castle^ which 
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mark the ancient splendor of the f^mnj, are a 
great ox horn, tipped nvith silver, the usual drink« 
ing vessel of kings and heroes ; and a round shield 
maide of iron, even in its decayed state weighing 
twenty pounds; a load of itself^ in these degenerate 
days. 

On the authority of Mr. Macqueen, our tourist 
says that near this castle is an Ansut, or druidical 
place of worship, of which there are four in Skie, 
mvch of the same construction, and on similar 
situations. This lies in the heart of an extensive 
moor^ between the confluence of two waters. 
From one of these streams to the other, is a strong 
stone wall, forming an equilateral triangle, near 
the centre of which is a small square edifice of 
quarried stones, and on each side of the entrance, 
which conducts to it from the wall, are the remains 
of two houses, b(>th within and without, the pro- 
bable residence of the priests and their attendants. 
It is singular that Plutarch and Pausanias mention 
Diana, the Anait, the name by which this religious 
buildingf is called ; and that she had temples erected 
to her honour. Can this be one of them, as and* 
quarian conjecture would make us belieTC ? 

Arriving on the banks of Loch Grisernis*^ 
they took boat, and landed at Kingsburgh, the 
residence of the celebrated Flora Macdonald, who 
yielded a generous protection to the fugitive Pre- 
tender, when he was driven to the last distress. 
This lady, whom Mr. Pennant had formerly 
known^ was then absent. 

Mr. ^Macdonald presented our author with 
three very curious pieces of antiquity ; an urn of 
elegant workmanship, found in a stone chest ; a 
glain-naidr, or serpent head, of a triangular shape^ 

* Here the fopesof the fishing nets were made of the purple 
melic fpnsSf remarkable for its quality of resisting decay. 
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made as nsiul of glass, marked with the^ilgarcs of 
serpents coiled up* ; and Uf^tly, a denarius of tlic 
emperor Trajan, found onamoor, near this spot. 

The night of July 22d, Mr. Pennant slept in 
the same bed that formerly received the unfortu- 
nate Charles Stuart. Here he lay one night, after 
being some time in a female habit, under the safe« 
guard of Miss Macdonald. Alexander Macdonald, 
the master of the house, suffered a long imprison- 
ment, on account of his fidelity to his guest ; but 
neither the fear of punishment, nor the lures of 
interest, could induce him to violate the rights of 
hospitality. He presented our author with a pair 
of gloves worn by the Pretender, while he appeared 
in the female character. 

Leaving Kingsburgh, they passed by a calm, 
with a great stone at the top, called the stone of 
Ugg, probably erected in memory of the poet 
Uggerus. Beneath is a fertile bottom. Laughing 
with corn ; and on the other side of a hUl, they 
entered the parish of Kilmore, the granary of Skie. 
On their left lay Muggastot, the principal seat of 
Sir Alexander Macdonald, lineally descended from 
the lords of the isles. 

Beneath the house, was the lake of St. Columba, 
now drained, once famous for an ancient monas. 
tery, built on an island, the ruins of which shew 
it to have been constructed after the manner of tha 
druids. 

While they were pursuing their journey, a 
minister of the church of Scotland, who was 
attending them, observed that a couple were ia 

•* Both ancients and moderns agree in their belief of the 
virtues of the druid's head, or serpent stone; and that good 
fortune attends the possessor, wherever he goes. Claudius 

?ut to death a Qauhsh knight for carrying one about bim. 
^ 'he vulgar of the present age think it will cure the bite of 
adoers^ and givj case in child-birth. 
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pursuit of him to obtain the nuptial benedictiohr 
Not TvilHng to delay their happiness, Mr, Pennant 
begged he would perform the ceremony. Ac- 
cordingly they entered a cottage : the minister laid 
before them the duties of matrimony, asked whether 
they took each other willingly, joined hands, and 
concluded with a prayer, *' I observed," says 
Mr. Pennawt, " the bridegroom defied all the 
powers of magic ; for he was married with the 
latchets of both shoes tied." 

Take a repast at the house of Sir Alexander 
Macdonald's piper, who, in virtue of his office, 
bolds his lands free* His dwelling, as was common 
in this country, consisted of several ap^rtmtints, 
the first fo^ his cattle during winter, the second 
formed the hall, the third a sitting room, and the 
fourth for the lodging of his family— all within 
each other. The piper treated them with several 
tunes on his favourite instrument. 

In feudal times, both the Macdonalds and the 
Macleods had a college of pipers on this island, 
who had regular appointments in land, and received 
pupils from all the neighbouring chieftains. 

Among other gentlemen of this island, who 
with true Hebridean politeness convoyed them 
from place to place, was Dr. John Maclean, 
whose family had been hereditary physicians for 
some centuries to that of Macdonald. They had 
constantly been educated at the expence of the 
chieftain, and receive to this day an appointment 
in laud, with the tenure of the Castle of Dun. 
tuilm, now a ruin, but inhabited so late as 1715. 
It was the original seat of the Macdonalds in Skie, 
and near it is a hill, called Cnock-an.eirick, or the 
Hill of Pleas, where they determined all diifer. 
ences ambng their vassals. Such eminences are 
frequent near the residence of §reat men^ and their 
precincts are held sacred. 
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Skie is the largest of the Hebrides, beiiig aboTO 
sixty miles long, though the breadth is yery un- 
equal by reason of the lochs, which penetrats 
deep into it on both sides. It receiYes its appel* 
lation from the Norvregian word Skie, a mist, oa 
account of the clouds that constantly hang on the 
top of its lofty hills. 

The westerly winds prevail here, and, arriTing 
charged with vapours from the vast Atlantic, thejr 
dissolve in rains, and frequently deluge the island* 
There is scarcely a week of fair weather, and 
towards the antumnal equinox, the clonds fail ia 
torrents. 

At this period, so interesting to tlte farmer 
in more propitious climes, the swain sighs over 
the ruins of his vernal labours, and sees the fruit 
of his toils become the spoil or the prey of the 
elements. The poor foresee famine, and conse- 
quent disease : the humane tacksmen agoniie over 
distresses, that they have not the ability to relieve. 
Many hundreds are obliged every year to prowl 
like other animals along the shores, to pick «p 
thelUfish, in order to support their miserabks 
existence ; and numbers in ail parts of the weateTii 
Highlands fall beneath the pressure of hunger, qt 
the putrid fever, the common epidemic of tii« 
coast, originating, no doubt, from unwholesome 
food. 

B^r and small oats are the common produce of 
Skie; but the land is too wet to ripen them to 
perfection ; and the produce of the crops is retf 
rarely, in any degree, proportioned to the wants 
of the inhabitants ; the years of famine are as tea 
to one. The grand helps of bad years are pota- 
toes; a root whose cultivation cannot be too 
earnestly recommended to the poor in any country. 
Migrations, and depression of spirits, have 
reduced the populat}o^ for this island, witiua 
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twenty years, from fifteen thousand to between 
twelye and thirteen hundred. In the year 1760^ 
the whole rent of Skie was three thpusand fire 
hundred pounds. By an unnatural exaction^ some 
of the rents are now doubled, and eyen trebled. 
This has alienated the affection of numbers from 
their native soil, and induced them io take refuge 
in the wilds of America. << Policy and huma- 
nity,*' says Mr. Pennant, ^^ have of late checked 
this spirit, so detrimental to the public ; and the 
wisdom of the legislature may perhaps fall on some 
new methods to conciliate the affections, and to 
provide for the real wants of so valuable a part of 
the community." 

The proper products of this, as well as of the 
rest of the Hebrides, are men and cattle: the 
-value of the first need not be insisted on ; in a 
natural view, it is obvious : the latter in thb island 
have pre-eminence for size and breed; but they 
are neither well managed, nor have they at all 
times sufficent food to keep them alive. Even th« 
cows are sometimes forced to have recourse to the 
shores, and feed on the sea plants at low water. 
At the ebb of the tide, instinct teaches them to 
hasten from the moors, notwithstanding they are 
not in sight of the sea. 

About four thousand cattle are annually sold, 
from forty shillings to three pounds a head ; and 
about two hundred and fifty, horses. No more 
sheep are kept here than are necessary for home 
consumption, or for the clothing of the inhabitants. 

Neither goats nor hogs are introduced into this 
island, though the former might be attended with 
advantages to the poor natives, and would thrive in 
the woody parts. 

About three hundred tons of kelp are annually 
made and exported ; but this robs the land of so 
much useful manure* 

a 
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The roots of the orobus taberosus, the carmel 
of the Highlanders) are ia high esteem in this and 
other Islands, either chewed or fermented. They 
are reckoned expectorant, and yery efficacious ia 
complaints of the breast and lungs ; but are pro- 
bably most agreeable, from putting off the uneasy 
sensation of hunger, a quality likewise attributed 
to tobacco. 

Ligusticum Scoticum, or Scotch parsley, is also 
much valued as a carminative, and for other pur. 
poses; besides being a common food in Tarious 
ways. 

Superstition is almost extinct in Skie, or confined 
to the more vulgar. Even Browny, or Robin 
Good Fellow, is put to flight ; and the Gruagach^^ 
anciently worshipped by libations of milk, is now 
only noticed by thcmilk-maid?, who still pour some- 
milk on the stones thatbearhis name. 

This island forms a part of the shire of Invert 
ness, the sheriif of which county has a resident 
substitute, who takes cognizance of petty offences, 
and settles small disputes about property. 

After a tempestuous night, on the ^4th of July, 
they left their barbour, and going through a narrow 
channel, at the north.end, they had a view of 
Fisher's-Rock. Soon after the Isle of Liewis 
opened, with a group of little islands, called Siant, 
to the north of which is the town, and a fine bar* 
bour of Stronway. A putrid fever raging there 
with great violence, they were dissuaded from 
entering that port, as they intended. 

Direct their course for Loch Broom, and next 
morning found themselves near a number of small 
islands, of a most dreary appearance, though they 



* In English fair haired, and supposed (o have been an 
emblem of ApoUoi or the suib 
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hnre bc6n named, or rather nick-named, the Sum* 
mer Islands* 

The wind shifting, they drop anchor about nine 
in the eyening, under Martin Isle, in the bottom 
of a bay, called Loch Kinnard, To the south is a 
hill, which they ascend, and caught a Tiew on the 
other side of Loch Broom. This parish is the 
largest in Scotland, perhaps in Great Britain; 
extending thirty .six miles in length, and twenty in 
breadth. It has seven places of worship, and 
three catechists; but is destitute of a parochial 
school. None of the inhabitants, except the 
gentry, speak Engjish. The Earl of Seaforth is 
the chief proprietor, and the Mackenzies the general 
name. 

The face of the country is mountainous, and the 
Boil a mixture of rock and heath, with some arable 
flats. Cattle are the staple commodity, and many 
of them are sold, and driven to Craven, in York- 
shire. 

The weather being very unfavourable, they 
continued on board for a day ; but, on the 28th 
of July, land at the bottom of a bay in Rosshire, 
and proceed up Strath Kinnard, a forfeited estate, 
and annexed to the crown. The commissioners 
here give all encouragement to the tenants, and 
the people seem comparatively happy and con. 
tented. 

Kindness and hospitality are inherent in the 
dispositions of the natives i^ these parts. Scarcely 
could Mr. Pennant and his friends pass a farm- 
house, but the good woman sallied out, and offered 
them a bowl of milk or whey>^ 

Ascending a very high molintain, they passed 
through a birchwood, and soon after came to some 
precipices of .lime-stone, mixed with marble, from 
whence they had a most tremendous view of moun. 
tains, apparently torn and convulsed in such a 
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manner, ai for ever to check the power of Tegela* 
tion ; while the blacknioors at their feet gare addi* 
tionai horror to the picture. 

Entering Assynt, in Sutherland, they rode bj 
liOch CamToch, and admire its little wooded islands* 
At Ledbeg they put up, but found rery indiiferent 
accommodations. 

This country is euYironed by mountains, tli« 
strata of which, near the bases, are composed of 
white marble, that rirals the Parian. Houses and 
walls are built with it, and it also serres for ma. 
nure. 

" This track," says Mr. Pennant, " seems the 
residence of sloth : the people are almost torpid, 
and wretched to a high degree." The corn they 
raise is not half equal to the consumption ; and the 
climate conspires, with their indolence, to, make 
bad worse. 

Dispirited, and driven to despair, from ill.condact 
and want, crowds were hastening to the eastern 
coast, on the report of a ship being there laden 
with meal, and numbers were preparing for emi- 
gration^ on the forlorn prospect of a temporary 
slavery, at best, in a foreign land ; for they were 
too poor to pay for a passage. 

In a country where ignorance and poverty pre- 
vail, it is not surprising that superstition should 
gain an ascendant over their minds. A very few 
years ago, a woman of more than common strength 
of understanding lived in the neighbourhood, and 
she was consulted, as an oracle, on the coittmoh 
occurrences of life. This excited the envy of ano- 
ther female in the same district, who gave out that 
the object of her hatred was a witch ; and that she 
had the power of counteracting her devices, by 
means of a good genius. At length she so worked 
Hu the minds of the simple vulgar, that they insti- 
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gated a t)arcel of children to strangle her*. The 
inciters to the murder artfully concealed themselves, 
and the deluded children ^ere too young to suffer 
capital punishment. 

The parish of Assynt contsuns between three and 
four thousand souls. Many cattle are bred here, 
and a considerable quantity of salmon is taken in 
the river Innard. 

On leaving the vessel, it was the intention of 
Mr. Pennant and his friends to have penetrated as 
far as the extremity of the island ; but they were 
informed the way was impassable for hors^, and 
therefore returned, happy to think they had escaped 
broken necks. 

When they reached. the ship they found some 
bnsses just anchored, in expectation of the shoals 
of herrings which annually visit this place; but 
only a few had yet made their appearance. This 
kind of fishing is always performed in the night, 
unless by accident ; and during winter it is a severe 
and a hazardous employ ; jety providentially, few 
lives are lost. 

Loch Broom has been celebrated for some cen-^ 
turies as one of the favourite resorts of the her. 
rings. They generally appear here in July, and 
are detached from the great western column of that 
army, which annually leaves the depths of the arc*' 
tic circle. 

Though the migration of these fish is certain, 
their appearance in one particular spot is extremely 
precarious. A loch that has swarmed with fish one 
year is totally deserted the next; yet the neigh* 
bouring loch may perhaps be crowded with the 
fihoals. All have their turns, which occasions the 



♦ An event equally tragicJal happened at Tring in Hertford- 
shire, where knowleage might have been supposed to'be mure 
generally diffused. 
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busses to be continually shifting their stations, m 
quest of these raluable wanderers. 

The arrival of the herrings is marked by flocks 
of gulls and gannets, which prey upon them, and 
assist to direct the fishers. 

In St fine day, when the fish appear above the sur- 
face, they exhibit an amazing brilliancy of co. 
lours; but during night, when they play on the 
water, the sea appears on fire, and luminous as the- 
brightest phosphorus. 

On the ^9th of July they weighed anchor, and 
sailed with a favouring breeze to the mouth of the 
bay, designing to return southward ; but the wind 
changing, and a heavy gale coming on, they were 
glad to anchor in Little Loch Broom, where they 
passed a dreadful night, in instant expectation that 
the vessel would drive, or that they should be 
obliged to cut the cables. 

Next morning the wind moderated ; but no soon, 
er had they Weighed, than a furious squall arose, 
and exposed them to accumulated dangers; but 
fortunately they obtained a safe anchorage at last, 
under a high and finely.wooded hill, in eight fa. 
thorns water. 

By the favour of Kenneth Mackenzie, of Dun. 
donnel, they obtained horses, and took a ride 
along the side of the hill, above the loch ; anc^ar. 
rived in a small bat fertile vale, where they were 
rejoiced at the sight of inclosures and fertile 
fields, to whidi they had been long strangers. 

Reaching Dnndonnel, they determined to pro. 
ceed by land to Loch-maree, and ordered the cat. 
ter to wait for them at Gairloch. Here they fonnd 
themselves on a spot picturesque and magnificent 
beyond description. The banks of the river fiiat 
rushed by Dnndonnel were fringed with trees, and 
its course pften interrupted by cascades. At a 
small disti^ice the ground began to rise, and they 
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were entertained with new objects, and .sometimes 
alarmed by the roar of invii^ible cascades. Tor. 
rents darted down precipices of a thousand forms, 
losing themselves beneath the undermined rocks, 
and agsun appearing in sheets of foam. In short, 
no words can do justice to the sublime grandeur of 
the scenery. 

On the last day of July, after taking a deoch. 
an-doruis, or door-cup, with the family at Dun. 
donnei, they proceed^ south, over hiiis and vales, 
alt^nateiy dreary and gay with woods of birch, 
with occasional cataracts. On one side of them 
appeared an amazing mountain of whitish marble, 
so extensive, smooth, and' glossy, as to resemble an 
enormous sheet of ice. This hill they understood 
was called Lecach. The whole scene was truly 
alpine. 

Passing over a horrible way, amidst strata of red 
and white marble, steep and slippery, they came 
to morassy heaths, and sat down to a plentiful re* 
past, furnished by Mr. Mackenzie, whose son at. 
tended them on the side of a rill, at the bottom. 

At last they arrived at a mean inn near Lochma. 
ree, when they took up their lodging for the night. 
The only bedstead assigned to Messrs. Pennant and 
Lightfoot was covered with a warm litter of heathy 
and they lay in^their clothes, wrapped up in plaids^ 
and enjoyed a comfortable repose. Their High. 
land friends formed their bed of wet hay, flung a 
plaid over it, undressed, and slept without injury, 
on what must have in a short time become a ge- 
nuine hotbed. Such are the hardy constitutions of 
even the gentlemen in this country. 

Next morning they procured a boat, and set out 
oil Loch-maree, filled with a number of indistinct 
ides. They landed on that of Inch.maree, the 
favoured isle of the saint, who is patron of the 
coast* The chores were neat and gravelly; and 
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the Tvhole surface thickly covered with a b«^utiful 
grove of oak, ash, willow, and other trees. In 
the centre is a circular dyke of stones, with a nar- 
row entrance, used as a burial-place for ages. A 
stump of a tree was shewn as an altar, probably 
the memorial of one of stone, which originally 
stood there ; but the chief curiosity of the place is 
9l well of sovereign virtue in cases of lunacy. 

The unhappy patient is brought to the sacred 
island of St. Maree, is made to kneel before the 
altar, where an offering is made for him in money, 
and is then conducted to the well, and sips some 
of the holy water. A second offering is then made, 
and afterwards he is thrice dipped in the lake ; and 
the same operation is repeated for some wed^s, 
when, as it often happens that the lunatic receives 
relief from natural causes, the saint has all the 
credit of his cure. 

The common oath of the country is by the name 
of this saint ; and no one passes any of his resting 
places, without making him an occasional offering) 
he it ever so trifling. 

About a mile beyond this the lake contracts. 
The scenery is extremely varied, and often magnifi. 
cent. Towards the bottom of the lake, which Is 
eighteen miles long, the water suddenly narrows to 
a hundred yards, and continues so for a mile. A 
rapid succeeds, which discharges itself into Pool- 
Ewe, that opens again into the large bay of Loch. 
Ewe. 

The fish of this lake are salmon, char, and 
trout ; some of the last weighing thirty pounds. 

On landing, they were received by the Reverend 
Mr. Dounie, minister of Gairloch, whom they at- 
tended to church, and afterwards enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of his house. 

Thisis a spot of much concourse, as the military 
road, which crosses from the east to the west sea^ 
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tenninates here; yet there is not an inn ivithin 
«ome miles of the place. • 

Gairloch consists of a few scattered houses, and 
stands on a fine bay of the same name. This parish 
Is very extensive, and^the population evidently in- 
creases, from the facility with -which a livelihood 
may be procured by fishing. Herrings are generally 
found here in shoals, from June to January, and 
cod and ling at other seasons. 

The want of a town is sensibly felt in all those 
parts, as every necessary of life, or implement of 
trades, is difficult to be procured, and at a great 
price. Our benevolent tourist here throws out 
some hints, for the consideration of the great 
land.owners in this ^district, with a view to ths 
ineliorating the situation of their people, and ul. 
timately to the enriching themselves. 

They found their Tcssel safely riding at anchor 
amidst many others, on the south side of the bay ; 
and going on board, they weighed with a good 
breeze. After passing Apple Cross Bay, they left 
the isles of Rona, Rasa, and Seal pay, on the 
right ; sailed close under Croulin, passed the sound 
between Skie and Kintail, and anchored once 
more beneath Mackinnon Castle. 

On the 4tfa of August they proceeded on their 
▼oyage down the bay, leaving on the east the en. 
trance into Loch Lung and Loch Duach, near the 
last of which are the dangerous passes of GlenC- 
9hiel and Stratchell. Passing the Kil-ru, buffeted 
by Tiolent squalls, they brought to, and landed iu 
the parish of Glen-elg, in ti^e county of Inver* 
^ne^s. 

Walk up the TAlley of Glcn-elg, or Deer, and 
paid a visit to Mr. Macleod, the minister, from 
whom they met with the best welcome that his cir« 
cumstances would permit. In the vicinity of his 
manse, he shewed them the remains of^ a mine of 
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black lead, neglected on account of the indiffd. 
reit qaallty of what the adventurers found near 
the surface, without ascertaining its richness at a 
proper depth. On the top of . an adjoining hDl, 
they saw a British fortress, mounded round -with 
stone, with the vestige of a circular inclosure in the 
middle* 

This partof Glcn-elgis divided into two valleys- 
Glen more, in which are the barracks of Bern era, 
capable of containing two hundred men, and Glen- 
beg. In the latter are some celebrated Danish 
forts, which they visited. One of theto appears of 
a most elegant taper form ; the present height up- 
wards of thirty feet; but in 1722, some Goth pur- 
loined from the top more than seven feety so that 
^he wliole must have been at that time about forty 
feet high. 

The courses are most beautifully laid, without 
any mortar. The diameter within is thirty- three 
feet and a half, about ten feet from the bottom ; 
the wall, in that part, being seven feet thick, but it 
gradually grows thinner till it reaches the top ; the 
•lope wholly on the outside. 

In the thickness of the wall are two galleries, 
one above the other, and rows of holes, but neither 
of them passing through ; nor is there the least ap, 
pearance of window or opening on the outside wall. 
All the holes are squares, but too small to admit a 
human body. 

The entrance is a square opening on the west 
side^ before which are the remains of some build, 
ing ; and almost contiguous is a small circle of rude 
stones, which is called the foundation of the Druids' 
houses. 

At the distance of less than a quarter of a mile 
stands another tower, of a similar form, about 
t wen ty^f our feet high, and nearly of the same dia- 
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meter ; bat here are three galleries^ the lowest of 
which goes entirely round. 

These were probably places of .defence, or ra- 
ther of devotion, though it is difficult to trace their 
origin or particular age. They are called here tha 
Castles of Teilba ; and tradition say s^ that there were 
two more, all built by a mother for her four sons. 
Other similar structures are found in different parts 
of the north of Scotland, particularly in Roth* 
shire. 

Next morning, being very wet and bofsterous, 
they continued under the roof of the hospitable mu 
nister. In the evening they passed over to Skie. 

On the morning of the 6th of August they 
-weighed, but both tide and wiad were adverse ; 
and, after some hours struggle, the}'- m^ ere /obliged 
to put into Loch' Jurn, or the Lake of Hell, oa 
the Inverness coast, where they landed, and paid 
their respects to Mr. Macleod, of Arnisdale. *' I 
shall never forget," says Mr. Pennant, '^ the hosu 
pitality of the hpuse: before I could utter ^ denial^ 
three glasses of rum, cordialized with jelly of bil* 
berries, were poured into me by the irresistible hand 
of good Madam Macleod." 

Made the tour of Loch Jurn, a lake of consider* 
able extent, environed with scenery of alpine wild- 
ness and magnificence. The hills are of an enor« 
inous height, and for the most part clothed with ex« 
tensive forests of oak and birch. In many places 
are extensive open tracks, verdant, and dotted 
with a few trees ; while grey rocks, on particular 
spots, peep out over the thickest woods with strik* 
ing contrast. 

On the south side, or the country of Knoydart^ 

are vast numbers of pines, scattered among other 

trees. A cpnflagration had, many years ago, de* 

stroyed a fine forest of this kind ; but young pines 

/ are springing ap^ which are Uk«ly to repair the loss. 
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The beaa6ful Scotch firs seem to hare been Httle 
Jcnown in England, till the time of Evelyn and Ray ; 
though their Tast size and aptitude for masts were 
recorded long before. 

<* It is not wonderful," says our author, ^* that 
the imagination, amidst these darksome and horrid 
scenes, should figure to itself ideal beings, once the 
terror of the superstitious. In less enlightened 
times than the present, a dreadful spectre haunted 
these hills, sometimes in the form of a great dog, 
man, or a slim gigantic hag, called GlasJich. The 
exorcist was called in to drire away these evil genil^ 
and of course preTsdled against the nonentity.*' 

In their return from the extremity of this seqnes. 
tered spot, they were most agreeably amused with 
meeting at least a hundred boats, preparing to laj 
thdr nets, while some of their companions on shors 
were busied in lighting fires, and preparing a pisca^ 
tory repast. 

<^ So unexpected a prospect of the busy haunt o^ 
men and ships, in this wild and romantic track, af- 
forded this agreeable reflection," says Mr. Pennant, 
^' that there is no part of our dominions so remote, 
so inhospitable, and unprofitable, as to deny employ 
and livelihood to thousands : and ..that there are no 
parts so polished, so improTed,,and 'so fertile, but 
which might stoop to receive advantage from tho 
dreary spots they afiect to despise ; and must bo 
'obliged to acknowledge the mutual dependance of 
part on part, however remotely placed, and ho?r- 
. ever dificrent in modes or manner of living." 

Spent the evening at Arnisdale, and returned on 
board in a very dark night ; but every stroke of 
their oars flung a most resplendent glory round, and 
left a long and luminous train behind. This beau- 
tiful appearance was occasioned by myriads of noc« 
tilucotts Nereids, or worms, that occasionally be« 
tGome^ visible, particularly after any tiolent commo- 
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tion of the water. Mr. Thompson informed them, 
that they were most brilliant before rain and tem- 
pests; nor was he deceiycd in his prediction. 
, Thongh scarcity and civiliza ion now possess 
eyery part of this country, it is pot thirty years 
since the whole district was a den of thieves, of the 
most extraordinary kind. They conducted their 
predatory excursions with the tilmost policy, and 
reduced the art of theft into a regular system. 
Habit concealed its criminality from their view ; 
they even gloried in their vocation; and, when a* 
party was formed for an expedition against tlieir 
neighbour's property, they prayed as earnestly to 
heaven for success, as if they had been engaged in 
the most honoui^ble and laudable undertaking. 

'^ The constant petition, at grace, of the old 
Highland chieftain," says Mr.< Pennant, *' was 
delivered, with great fervour, in these terms : Lord ! 
turn the world upside down, that Christians majf 
make bread of it." ^ 

They paid a sacred regiard to their oath ; and 

one of the most, solemn forms of it was to swear 

by their dirk, their chieftain, or their crucifix. 

Hospitality to their guests was strictly observed. 

The Kennedies, two common thieves, protected the 

Pretender, and kept him inviolate, though they 

were sensible that an immense reward was offered 

for his head. They often robbed for his support*; 

and, once to supply him with clean linen, they 

surprised the baggage-horses of a British general 

officer. At length, a very considerable time after, 

one of those poor fellows, mho had virtue to resist 

a bribe of 30,G00l. was hanged for stealing a cow, 

of thirty. shillings value. 

The greatest of the heroes of the last century, 

as a public robber, was Sir Ewen Cameron. He 

long resisted the power of Cromwell ; but, at length, 

was forced to submit ; and a garrison being fixed 

Vol. I. R 
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in his neighbourhood at IiiTerLochy, his vassals 
vere restrained from farther depredations. 

. After the restoration, Rob Roy Macgregor par* 
ticularly distinguished himself as a leadler of 
banditti, and formed his profession into a science. 

The Duke of Montrose was his neighbour, and 
He frequently sieved his grace the trouble of col. 
lecting his rents, in he used to extort them from the 
tenants, and to give formal receipts. But so mnch 
vas this fellow feared or respected, that no one 
dared to bring him to justi<;et 

A son of Sir Ewen Cameron refined on the 
arts of Rob Roy, and conducted bis commerce 
with the utmost secrecy and address, and to an 
extent iinknown before. He accumulated wealth, 
and might haye done still more, in the way of his 
-vocation, had not the battle of CuUoden put an end 
to all his greatness. 

The last chief in this line, of any eminence, was 
Hacdonald of Barrisdale, who, not satisfied widi 
near depredations, raised a forced Uyj far and near, 
called the black mealy as a security for the cattle 
and other property of those who paid it. Having 
a formidable gang nnder his direction, he could 
either give protection or spread rapine, as he 
pleased. He is said to have been a man of polished 
manners and fine person, and considered himself in 
a very high light, as a benefactor to the public, 
and a preserver of the general tranquillity. 

Setting sail in the morning of the 7th of Angost, 
they intended to reach the Sound of Mull, but 
were forced by contri^y winds into Isle Oransay, 
in Skie, fit safe harbour ; but afterwards proceeded 
on their voyage to the east, passing Loch Nevish, 
Loch Hallyort, and the Point of Ardnamurchao, 
About nine in the evening of next dav, they came 
to an anchor in Tober. Moire Bay, m the Isle of 
Mull. 
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This is a most* beautiful circular bason, formed 
hy Mull on one side, and the Isle of Calne on the 
6ther. The shores are terdant, and in rainy sea. 
sons, embellished with cascades. Here a ship^ 
belonging to the Invincible Armada, as it was 
Tainly called, was blown up ; from the wreck of 
liv'hich, considerable treasure is supposed to have 
been obtained by diving. Our author was pre. 
rented with a fragment of the ship by an old inha« 
bitant, to be preserved in memory of this signal 
interposition of Providence. 

A little to the north of this is Bloody Bay, no 
named from a desperate sea.fight between a Mac* 
donald, of the isles, and his son. 

On the opposite shore of Morvern, stands the 
ruined Castle of Dun Angal, belonging to the 
Macleanes. 

August 9th, in the morning, they sailed from 
Tobjsr Moire, and soon after anchored apposite to 
Aros Castle, the seat of Mr. Campbell, with whom 
they breakfasted, and collected some particulars of 
Mull. 

This island is about twenty-four Scotch miles 
long, and as many broad. It is divided into three 
great parishes, and contains four or five thousand 
inhabitants. The soil in general is rocky and 
barren, and by no means yields corn sufficient for 
the consumption of the natives. A consid«-able 
number of cattle, and sopue sheep, are annually 
exfiorted. It seems there ate coal mines in the 
island, but that they are nearly inaccessible by the 
badness of the roads. 

Mull was originally part of the dominions of the 
lords of. the isles, but afterwards became the pro- 
perty of the ancient family of the Macleanes, who 
still retain h^lf, while the Duke of Argyle is pos- 
sessed of the other. 
Sail again down the Sound, and to the north view 
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MorverHjthe celebrated counfry of Fing^I, Loch 
Aylin, and Castle Ardtornish. 

On the Mull side in Macallester's Bay; and, 
lower down, where the sound opens to the ea»t, is 
Castle Stewart, once the $eat of the Macleanes-, 
but no\y garrisoned by a detachment from Fort 
William. 

In crossing Looh Linnhe, they had a fine pro- 
spect of the Tast and picturesque hills of Glenco. 
Passing between Lismore and Middle Lorn, they 
proceexled on their voyage by Herrera, opposite 
't« which lies Lorn ; and soon after anchored under 
the ancient Castle of Dun.staffage, or Stephen^ 
Mount, the hospitable residence of Mr. Campbell^ 
who gave them a very polite reception. 

This castle is fabled to have been founded by 
£win, a Pictish monarch, contemporary with Ju- 
lius Caesar. It is unquestionably of great anti.. 
quity, and h^e was long preserved that famous 
stone, the palladium of North Britain, till it was 
removed to Scone, by Kenneth II. in order to se- 
cure his reign. For, according to the inscriptioff, 

Kt fallat fatuin, Scoti, quocunque locatum, 
Inveuient lapidem, regnare teoentur ibidem. 

The posscFfsor of this castle shewed them a pret- 
ty, little, ivory image, found in a ruinous part of 
tho ftast!c, apparently an inauguration sculpture, 
and cut in Tnemory of this chair. A crowned mo- 
narch is represented sitting in it, with a book in one 
h;^nd, containing tlielaw of the land, which he was 
;swoaring to observe. 

Dim-staffage is a square, the inside only eighty- 
seven feet; partly ruinous, partly habitable. At 
' thr ?e of the corners are round towers ; the masonry 
appears very old: the tops battlemented. This 
pilCj whose entrance is towards the sea, is seated on 
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ft rock) artificially rendered precipitouSj to make 
it conform to the'shape of the castle. 

At a small distance is a ruined chapel, once an 
elegant fabrick, and at one extremity of it is the fa- 
mily cemetery. Opposite to these is a high preci- 
pice, ending abrupt, where a remarkably distinct 
echo has been observedi 

Rode along the edge of a very beautiful bay, and 
saw the beftr almost ripe. Cross a ferry at Con nel, 
or the raging flood, so called from a furious cataradt 
of salt water, at the ebb of spring tides. 

This place is the estuary of Loch Etwi, which 
tvLns far up into the country, and receives the 
waters of Loch Aw. On the northern bank, had 
Ik distant view of the site of Ard-chattan, a pfiory, 
where Robert Bruce is said to hate held a parlia.^ 
ment. 

The ancient Beregoninm, now Dun-mac« 
Sniochain, lies about a mile from Coiincl. The 
fonadation of this city has been ascribed to Fergus 
II. and was reckoned the chief in Scotland for 
many ages ; but, at best, was probably only such 
a eity as Caesar describes in his Commentaries, 
when he invaded our island. Along the top of tho 
beach, is a raised mound, Called Market-Street, 
the d^ence against a Sudden landing, within which 
ate two rude erect columns, about six feet high, 
and nine and a half in girt \ and behind thesi, a 
inorass, or peat moss. On the western side of 
the morass, is an oblong insulated hill, on the 
summit of which the country people say se?eu 
towers formerly stood ; but our author could per- 
ceive nothing hvtt three or four excavations, of no 
determinate form, with a dyke round them « 

This bill is evidently of volcanic origin ; and in 
different parts of it are dug up different sorts of 
pumices, or scoria. 

Proceed to Ard-muchnage, the scat of Sir Dun- 
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can Campbell, a handsome well-finished bousd. 
The owner began to plant at the age of forty, and 
lived to see the trees, for ornament and use, arrive 
at perfection. The situation is very picturesque. 
On their return, they observed, near the hill of 
the seven towers, adruidical circle, formed of round 
stones, placed close together. The area is t wonty- 
six feet in diameter : and, at the distance of ten 
feet from the outside, i» an erect pillar, seven feet 
high. 

On the 11 th of August they weighed anchor, and 
saiUsd by the back of Loch-nel Hill, forming a 
beautiful woody crescent, and land near the end of 
the Isje of Lismore. 

This island, which is about nine miles long, and 
one a;id a half broad, appears to have been origi. 
nally one continuous forest, stocked with deer: 
but at present it contains little wood. The soil, 
however, is good, and produces grain and other 
vegetables luxuriantly, though the land is neither 
well manured nor well managed. The bear is chiefly 
wasted in whisky ; and, in consequence, the natives, 
who amount to about fifteen hundred, are obliged 
to import much meal for their subsistence. 

The whole isle lies on a lime-stonc rock : but no 
use can be made of this valuable manure, for want 
of fuel to burn it. The peat here is much adulter 
rated with common earth, and requires some manage, 
ment before it is fit for use. 

About a hundred head of cattle are annually ex. 
ported. ' At present they are remarkably small ; 
but the scull of an ox, dug up in the island, is pre. 
served at Ard-muchnage, which is of larger dimen. 
sions than any now living in Great Britain. The 
horses are early used, and soon lose their teeth and 
die. Both they and the cows are housed during 
Winter. 

Otters are found here; but there are neither 
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foxeSy hareS) nor rats. Mice, howeyer, are very 
numerous. 

There are three small lakes, producing trout and 
eels. A variety of the duck kind frequents thes« 
waters during winter. 

Inspect a Danish fort, at present about seven. 
teen feet high, with a gallery within the wall^ and 
round the area a ^eat. Visit the church, a modern 
mean building ; and, observe in the church^yard two 
or three old tombs, with clymorcs engraven on 
them. One tomb is remarkable, as it consists of 
only a log of oak-wood, a very ancient substitute 
for a grave- stone. 

On a lime-rock they saw the radii of a dial cut ; 
and, in another, a small excavation, probably a 
rock-bason of the Druids. 

The inhabitants of Lismore seem poor, and 
afflicted with sore eyes. At some seasons they are 
driven to great distress for want of food. 

Leaving this place, they got on board, and en« 
joyed many delightful views in their passage to 
Scabra, particularly of the mountains of Lochaber, 
^nd of various isles of a grotesque appearance. 

In the broad bason, between the little Isles of 
Flada Belna-hua and Luing, is a most rippling 
tide; and, though it was calm, the whole surface 
was disordered with eddies and whirlpools, alter^ 
nately rising and disappearing. 

Anchor on the east side, beneath the vast moun. 
tahi of Scabra, an island about five miles long, and 
very heathy. Mr. Macleanc, tlie proprietor, soon 
favoured them with a visit, and offered his services 
ta shew them the celebrated Gulph of Corry- 
vrckan, which they imagined would prove a second 
Mal.strom. 

Walking up the mountain^ through long heath, 
swarming with grouse, they unfortunately arrived 
when the tide was unfavourable, and they saw 
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little more than a strong current. Next raorttirig 
they took boat, and stationed themseltes on the 
rocks, at a fit place for surveying this phenomenon^ 

The channel between this isle and Jura is about A 
mile broad, and is exposed to the weight of the 
Atlantic, which pours in its waters here with great 
force. At the time of their arrival, the tide had 
made two hours flood, and ran with a furious cur- 
rent, great boilings and foam, and in some places 
formed considerable vortices. On the side of Jura 
it dashes against some sunk rocks, and makes a 
most dreadful feflift, which, in stormy weather, 
catches up the vessels that the whirlpools fling into 
it, and hurry them to instant' destruction. ^^ It 
was our ill luck, however," says Mf. Pennant, 
^' to see it in a very pacific state, and passable 
without the least hazard.'' 

Another whirlpool lies off a little isle, on the 
west end of Jura, which contributes to thehorrora 
of the place. It is tiot therefore wonderful, that, 
in former days, there should have been, a chapel of 
the Virgin built here, whose services, according to 
Fordan, were often beneficial to the mariners. 

Leaving Scabra, which only contains forty in. 
habitants, they pass between Nether Lorn and th^ 
Isles of Luing and Suil to the east, and of- Toracy 
and Shuna, to the west, all inhabited. 

Take a boat and visit £usdalc, celebrated for its 
slate quarries ; or rather, it is an entire rock of 
slate about half a mile long. The stratum is first 
blasted with gunpowder, and then divided into the 
proper sizes, and put on board, at twenty shillings 
a thousand slates. About two millions and a half 
of them kre annually sent to England, Norway, 
Canada, and the West Indies. In the slates are 
infinite quantities of cubic pyritae. 

Coast the western side of Suil, and at the north 
point turn into Clachan Frith, so narrow in some 
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places, that an arch might be thrown from one side 
to tlie other. The depth, however^ in some places*^ 
is Aft J fathoms; in others, it is fordable at low 
water. 

Arrived in the beautiful bay of Ard.maddie^ 
-when Mr. Pennant immediately waited on his 
friend, Captain Archibald Campbell, who resides 
in the vicinity, and took leave of the captain of 
the cutter, of whose obliging manners and pro- 
fessional skill, he speaks in terms of the highest 
' encomium. Here he found his groom and horses : 
*' and thus," says our anthor, ^' ended a voyage 
of amusement, successful and satifactory in every 
part, unless where embittered with reflections on 
the sufferings of my fellow.creatures.-«-Gra- 
titude," continues he, " forbids ray silence re- 
specting the kind reception I universally met with, 
or the active zeal of every one to tacilitate my 
pursuits, or the liberal communication of every 
species of information, useful or entertaining." 

The Idth of August they spent at AnUmaddio^ 
commanding a beautiful view of the bay, and of the 
Isle of Sttil. This track is hilly, but finely wooded 
near tlie house, and on the opposite shore. The 
property belongs chiefly to the Duke of Argy le. 

Next day they left this hospitable mansion, and 
for some space rids along a fine road, by the side 
of an arm of the s&l. Pass a heap of stones, called 
Cairn Alpin, because from thence the bodies of 
the Alpiniades were embarked for interment" in tho 
sacred Isle of Jona. 

Quitting the loch, they entered on a barren 
track of black heathy land, occasionally enlivened 
with some pretty lakes. Arrive on the Banks of 
Loch Aw, where that fine water is contracted to 
the breadth of three quarters of a mile, and cross 
it in a horse boat to Port Sonnachan, and after 
travelling about ten miles fartlier, pass between 
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two sylran bilis, and reach die town add castle of 
Inverary. 

It lies in a small, but beautiful plain^ on the 
side of Loch Fine, and has long been the residence 
of the Campbdlls. It was inhabited about the close 
of the fourteenth century by CoHn, surnamed 
Jongallaqh, or the Wonderful, on account of bis 
marrellous exploits. One, not the least of them, 
was burning his own house at Inverary, on receiving 
a Tisit from the O'Neiles, of Ireland, that he might 
have a pretence to entertain his illustrious gue&ts 
in his magnificent field-equipage. 

The power of the family, And the difficulty of 
i^e approach, preserved this place from hostile 
insult, except in two instances. In December, 
11644, during a severe snow, the enterprising 
Montrose poured down his troops, on Inverary, 
through ways thought impassable. The Marquis 
of Argyle, with difficulty, escBjped in a little 
fishing-boat, and left his people to the fury of the 
merciless invaders. 

After the unfortunate expedition of the son of 
this chieftain, in 168d, this place experienced a 
fresh calamity. Another clan, armed with the 
dregful writ of fire and sword, carried destruction 
among the Campbells ; and seventeen gentlemen, 
of that name, were instantly executed. A column 
is erected on the spot where they. fell; with an 
appropriate, but moderate inscription. 

In 1715, Archibald Duke of Argyle, then earl 
of Hay, collected a few troops in this place, in 
order to prevent the rebels from becoming! masters 
of so important a pass, and, by his resolntion, 
saved it. 

The portraits in the castle of Invevary are but 
few ; and, in the opinion of our author, there are 
only two of distinguished excellence. One is the head 
of the Marqui3 of Argyle^ a distinguished personage 
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in the rdgn of Charles I. who temporized with the 
party in power, aad seems to have been guided by 
a'riew to his own interest alone. Such tortuous 
politics could not long prevail. On the restoration, 
he was beheaded : he fell with heroism ; and, in his 
last moments, exculpated himself from some very 
heavy charges that wore insinuated against him; 
but allowed his criminal compliances with the 
spirit of the times. '' I could have died," said 
he, '' like a Roman, but I choose rather to die like 
a Christian." 

The other valuable head is that of his son, the 
Earl of Argyle, a steady virtuous, but unfor. 
innate, character. In all his actions, he preserved 
a patriotic, ibut loyal moderation ; yet ingratitude 
was the only return he met with. At last, in con. 
cert with the Duke of Monmouth, he made a fatal 
attempt to restore the liberties of his country, then 
invaded by James II. He failed in the design ; and 
ended his life on tlie scaffold, with a calmness and 
constancy in unison with the probity of his life. 
A short time before his death, he composed his own 
epitaph ; and the following verses will shew th^t he 
ivas a philosopher, if not a poet^ 

Thou, passeng^er, vho shalt have so much time, 

As view my grave, and ask what was my crime; 

Ko stain of error, no black vice*s brand. 

Pid me compel to leave my native land. 

I»ve to my country, truth condemn'd to die, 

Pid force my bands foi:gotten arms to try. 

More from friends* fraud, my fall proceeded hath. 

Than foes, though thrice they did attempt my death* 

On my dedgn, though Providence did ftown, 

Yet God, at la^, wiU surely raise hisiowQ, 

Another hand, with more successful speed, 

Shall raise the remnant, bruise the serpent's head. 

Various are the beauties of Inverary, which' 
would claiifi attention in a more diffuse work ; but 
J^och Fine, and its communicating streams, 
constitute tb^ principal feature io» the landscape. 
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Here the tunny is found., sometimes to the enor- 
mous weight of four or five hundred pounds. 
Their capture is less attended than it deserves ; for 
they would prove a cheap and wholesome food foe 
the poor. In the Mediterranean^ they arc the prin- 
cipal support of the religious. 

Returning north, next day they reached Cla- 
ditch, a village on the banks of Loch-aw, and had 
the pleasure of meeting the minister of Clachan. 
disartin the beautiful vale of Glenurchie. He con. 
ductM them to a cairn, in which had been found 
the ashes of perhaps some ancient hunter, and the 
head of a deer, probably buried at the same time, 
from an old superstition, that the departed spirit 
might delight in its earthly pursuits. 

The custom of burning the dead was common to 
the Caledonians, as well as the Gauls. They 
thought the violation of the remains of their friends 
the greatest act of enmity. At this day, when a 
Highlander would express his malice, it is, by 
wishing to sec the ashes of his enemies floating on 
the waves. 

Take boat, and visit Inch.hail, a little isle, 
once the seat of a monastery. Amidst the ruins 
are some tombs of very rude sculpture. 

Proceeding in their tour of the lake, they come 
to Kilchurn Castle, a magnificent pile of ruins, 
seated in a low isle, near its southern borders* 
This fortress was built by Sir Colin Campbell, lord 
of Locbow, in the fifteenth century : his successors 
greatly Improved it ; and some of the apartments, 
at tliis time, are too elegant to have been of very 
remote antiquity. 

This island, Mr. Pennant thinks, was probably 
tfie original seat of the CDuimhths, lords of 
Lochow^ the ancestors of the Campbells, who, in 
the reign of Malcolm Ken mure, assumed their 
present name^ an account- of the marriage of a 
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Macduimlim with the heiress of Bellus Campus, or 
Beauehamp, in Normandy. 

On the south side of the lakcJs a deep circular 
hollow, rauldron-formed, hi a morass near Hamil. 
ton's Pass. According to tradition, it was one of 
the Tats, frequent in the Highland turberies, from 
iv'hich the old natiTes drew an unctuous, bkck dye 
for their cloth, before the introduction of dopperas. 

The Tale of Glenurchie, through which they 
continued their journey, is a track of great fer- 
tility, embellished with little groves, and watered 
by a fine stream. The great hills of Croachan and 
Benlaoighe bound it on 'either side. Farther on^ 
they approach so near, that they contract the Tale 
to a narrow glen^ of diminished beauty and 
richness. 

Saw, on the road side^ several small verdant 
hillocks, called Shi-an, or the Fairy *haunt, where 
they are supposed to retreat, after the celebration 
of their nocturnal rcTels. Pass by a little lake, and 
observe a lead mine, worked^ to some advantage, 
by means of a level. 

Near this spot, . they entered the district i& 
Braedalbane, in Perthshire, and breakfast at 
Tyendrum, the most elevated habitation in North 
Britain. Indeed, the whole track of Braedalbane 
is lofty, as its name imports. Two rivers rise near 
Tyendrum, and pursue quite op*posite courses. 

Travel over the small plain of Dalrie, on which' 
was a severe conflict between Robert Bruce and 
Macdougall of I-iorn, when the former 'was de- 
feated. A servant of Lorn had seized on Brucey 
. but the prince escaped by killing the fellow with a 
blow of his battle axe: but, at the same time, lost 
his mantle and brotcfae, which the asmlant tore 
away in his dying agonies. This brotche wasiong 
preserved in the family ait a valuable x^oj' but was 
at last consumed by fire. / ? -»^ i- ^ 

$ 
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Enter Stratb Fillan^ or the Vale of St. PiTlan, s 
pioas abbot, who retired here in the beginning of 
the eighth century. The disordered in intellect are 
the objects of his regard ^ and, if we may believe hi* 
votaries, wonderful cures are still performed under 
his auspices. 

Unhappy lunatics are brought here by their 
friends, wno^ after some preliminary ceremonies^ 
thrice immerge the patient in a holy pool of the 
rirer, and then leave him fast bound, during the 
night, in a neighbouring chapel. In the morning, 
if he is found loose, the saint is supposed to be pro- 
pitious: but, if he continues in bonds, the cure is 
supposed doubtful. 

St. Fillan, according to the credulous Boethiu^y 
was of singular service to Robert Bruce,* by in. 
spiring his army .with undaunted courage at the 
battle of Bannockbourne, in consequence of s 
miracle wrou^t the day before iahis favour. Hi^ 
majesty's chaplain, it seems, was ordered to bring 
with him, into the field, the arm of the saiiit in a 
silver case. The prie$t, fearing the loss of this pre. 
Cious relic, in case of a defeat, brought only the 
empty cover; but^ while the king was publicly 
invoking the aid of the ^alnt, the lid of the shrine 
opened and shut of its own accord ; and, to the 
wonder of the whole atiny, the limb was found to 
be restored to its place. The soldiers accepted the 
omen ; and, assurq^ of victory, fought ^ith a re- 
aoitttion that deserved it. In gratitude fo|: thi^ 
asnstanoe, Robdrt Bruce founded here a priory of 
canons regular, an^d consecrated it to St. Fillan. 

This track is now almost entirely stocked with 
south-country sheep, which are found to be more 
advantageous 'to the farmers than the breed of black 
oattle* 

They neit^ enter Glen Dochart, and'^race the 
banks of the loch of that name; In alofty island. 
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oabK>Bome6. in wood^ are the rains of a castle^ for^ 
mcrly belonging to tfie chiqf of Lochow, but ono« 
taken by the Macgrcgors^ in a nianner that did 
credit to their inTentioD and address. As the plaoe 
^as inaccessible in summer, the assailants took the 
aid Vantage of a frost, formed rast fascines of straw 
and boughs of treeSy which they rolled before them, 
4»a theice^ to protect them from the arrows of the 
garrison, till they were near enough to scale the 
walls of the fortress at once* This mode of attack 
was common to the northern nations* 

A little farther on, is a small lake, noted for a 
floating island, about twenty-seven yards long and 
ten yards broad, which shifts its position with the 
wind, and may even be launched, from the sides of 
the lake, with poles. It is corered with coarse 
grass and some small trees. Some years ago a 
pearl-fishery was carried on in the river, which 
issues from Loch Dochart, with great success, and 
the pearls were highly valued. 

^^ The military road, through this country, is 
planned,*' says Mr. Pennant, ^^ with a distin- 
guished want of judgment: a series of undulations^ 
quite unnecessary, distress the traveller for a consi- 
derable length of way ;" but it is probable, tliat, in 
:SL military, though not in a civil, point of view, they 
might have theii: use, and have been the effect of 
design- 
Near Achline, is the appearance of inclosures j 
and some plantations begin tt> relieve the tedium of 
unvarying sterility. On approaching the village 
of KUHp, every road and path was filled vith 
groups of pcopI% of |>oth sexes, returning from 
church. A sober decent dress and demeanour 
distinguished every party. 

Cross two bridges, and observe two beautiful 
islands, clothed with firs, while tJie water forms 
a aumber of short, but quiqk-repe^ted cataracts* 
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At Killin, or Cill-Fhin, the reputed burial place of 
Fingal, they found an excellent inn, built by Lord 
Bra^albane, who has established several others, 
at proper places, to the unspeakable comfort of the 
trayeller. 

Mount Strone Clachan, to enjoy the beauty of 
the landscape. A most delicious plain, of meadow 
and arable, spreads itself beneath, embellished with 
woods, and watered by streams, finely contrasted ; 
the furious Dochart and the gentle Lochy both 
terminating in the great expanse of Loch Tay. 
The northern and southern borders suit the^nag^ 
nificence of the lake; but the northern rise, with 
superior majesty, in the rugged heights of Finlarig, 
and the wildsummits of the still loftier Laurs, often 
patched with snow throughout the year. 

At the foot of the first, amidst various woods, 
lie the ruins of the castle of Finlarig, an ancient 
seat of the Campbells. The venerable oaks, the 
chestnuts, and ash trees, gire a fine solemnity to 
the scene. Tradition is loud in report of the hos- 
pitality of the place, and blends, with its tales of 
gaiety and festivity, scenes of blood and revenge. * 

Crossing the Lochy, they passed through a 
small bat elegant glen, and then continued their 
journey, on a fine road, considerably raised above 
Loch Tay 4 The land here is rich In corn, and 
varied with groves an4 plantations. The popula- 
tion is immense, and the habitations seem neat and 
comfortable ; a pleasant testimony to the humanity 
and attention of the chieftain. Lord Braedalbane. 

In passing Laurs, they observed a druidical 
circle; and enjoyed the romantic windings of the 
lake. Its length is about fifteen miles, and its 
breadth one; in many places, it is a hundred 
fathoms deep, and is every where well stocked widi 
fish. All the country abounds with game, such as 
grouse, ' ptarmigans, stags, and rocs. Foxes 
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Are numerous and destruciifc, and otters are cotfi* 
mon. 

That large and delicate bird^ the cock of the 
wood, or caper caille, is now chiefly confined to the 
pine forests, north of Loch Ness. The male sorne^ 
times weighs fifteen pounds. The colour of tha 
breast is green, resembling that of the peacock^ 
and abore each eye is a rich scarlet skin, common 
to the grouse genus. The feet tae naked, and the 
, edges of the toes serrated. 

Woodcocks appear in Braedalbane in NoTem. 
ber, and continue in plenty till the latter 0tkd of 
March. 1 hey are observed to land on the eastern 
coasts of Scotland, and to fly westward. Few of 
them, however, reach the Hebrides ; and it is not 
known, that either this bird, the fieldfare^ or the 
redwing, ever breed in this country. 

Sea eagles breed in the ruined towers, bnt migrate 
in winter. The black eagles continue all the year 
round, and are so numerous, that a reward of five 
shillings has been given for the destruction of each. 

Cross the opening into the little plain of Fortin^ 
^all, noted for its Roman camp, near which some 
antiquities have been dug up« Visit, a second time, 
the wonderful view, in the church-yard of For tin ^ 
gall^, whose ruins measure ^fty six feet in circum- 
ference. Our ancestors seem to have had a clas. 
sical reason for planting these dismal trees among the 
repositories of the dead, and a political one for 
placing them near their houses. 

In the days of archery, so great was the con. 
sumption of this species of wood, that the bowyers 
irefe obliged to import considerable quantities. 
This tree is not universally a native of England ; 
or, perhaps, has been, in many places, eradicated ; 
but it still grows in abundance on the lofty hills of 
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Westmorland and Cumberland, and other preci* 
pitous situations. 

Approach near Taymouth^'by the side of the 
lake, leaving on the right, the pretty isle of Loch 
Tay, tufted with trees, that OYershade the ruins of 
the priory. From the ancient inhabitants of this 
consecrated island, the present noble possessor 
derives the liberty of fishing in the lake at aU sea. 
sons ; a privilege denied tp the other land.owners ia 
the vicinity. 

On the right, is a plantation , the orchard of the 
monastery, in which grows a black cherry-tree, 
measuring ten feet, and upwards, in circumference* 

Reach Tay mouth, the principal seat of Lord 
Braedalbane, originally called Ballocft Castle, or 
the castle at the discharge of the lake. It was 
founded in 1583, but has lost its castellated form, 
and has been modernized with the addition of two 
wings. 

The most remarkable part of the furniture of this 
seat, is the portraits, many of which are the works 
of Jameson, the Scotch Vandyke, an eleve of this 
noble family. They are principally the heads of 
tho Campbells, or their connections : we shall only 
piurtiqularize a few : the famous genealogical pic- 
ture, containing twenty heads of persons of the 
same family; the Earl t)f Airth;» John Lord 
Lesley, afterwards Duke of Rothes;. James Mar. 
quis of Hamilton ;. William Earl Marischall ; and 
Thomas Hamilton, Lord Binning, who, in 1640, 
being commandant of the garrison of Douglas, was 
blown up, with several othet* persons of quality, 
hy the desperate treachery of his page, an English 
boy. 

In the drawing-room are two pictures by Van- 
dyke, said to be of inestimable^ value. They re- 
present two distingnished brothers, Henry Rich, 
earl of Holland, a favourite of Henrietta, queen 
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of Charles I. and bis elder brother, Robert earl 
of Warwick, both infamous temporizing charac- 
ters. 

The grounds are -in remarkably fine order, 
iiaVing been cleared of the vast stones that dis- 
figured them, by blasting. The bercean walk com* 
posed of great lime-trees, whose branches inter, 
mingle, is very magnificent. The south terrace, on 
the banks of the Tay, is one thousand eig£t hun. 
dred yards long; t}iat on the north, two thousand 
two hundred, and is to extend much farther. 

. The rivers runs with great rapidity, and has a 
wooden bridge thrown over it, of great length, con. 
ducting to a pleasure-seat, on the opposite hill, that 
commands a noble view. 

Much flax is cultivated in the environs. Oats, 
bear, and potatoes, form the other principal crops. 
The corn raised here seldom, however, suffices the 
number of inhabitants ; and they are obliged to have 
recourse to importation. 

Every person |ias his potatoe.gr ound ; and some 
have distilled a very strong spirit from this root, 
which has been found much cheaper than that pro- 
duced from grain. 

The lichen omphaloides, or . corcar, is here an 
^ article of commerce. Great quantities of it are 
annually scraped from the rocks, and sold to the 
dyers. 

Sheep are numerous and cheap, and much wool 
is exported. The black cattle constitute a cons!, 
derable article of trade. Before the last rebellion, 
Lord Braedalbane was obliged to keep a constant 
guard for the protection of his vassals' cattle^ 
having too much spirit to submit to pay the infa. 
mous ta?c of black-meal, to the plundering chiefs 
tains. What a happy revolution for the country 
and individuals is now effected ! 

Few hor8«s are reared here; and such as feed on' 
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the taps of tlic more lofty hills arc liable, sit ttiaes^ 
to an universal swelling^ which speedily kills thenLy 
if some remedy is not applied. The vulgar attribute 
this disease to a certain anims^l that scatters its Tenom. 
over the grass ; but more probably it arises from, 
some noxious vegetable. 

Cross the Li^n, near its junction with the Tay, 
an^ visit Castle Menzics, romantically f^eatt'd at. 
the foot of the northern side of Strath-Tay. The 
woods that boldly rise above, injernip^cd with grey- 
rocks peeping between, are no small ennb^lUshment 
to the vale. At a considerable elevation above 
the plain, are the remains of a hermitage, partly 
natural, partly artificial, the retreat of the chief 
of the family some centuries ago, who, disgusted 
with the world) resigned his estate to a. younger 
brother. 

After crossuig. Tay Bridge, they came to Mo* 
ness, a wild but magnificent situation. A neat 
walk condacts along tlie sides of a deep woody 
glen, enriched with a variety of striking cascades. 
The first runs down a rude staircase, with nume. 
rous landing places. Advancing a^ofig t)ie bottom^ 
is a deep and darksome chasm, tqrmii>ated by a 
great cataract, consisting of several breaks. Rocks 
more properly arch, than impend, over it, and 
trees shade the whole. 

Ascending a zig-gag path, cross the first' cas« 
qadc, and following the track among the woods to 
the top of the hlU, pass a field, and again enter tha 
wood. From the verge of an immense precipice, 
see another cataract forming one va^t sheet, 
tumbling into a deep hollow, from which it gushes 
furiously, and is instantly lost in a wood below. 
In short Moness is <ui epitome of ail that is admira- 
ble in water scenery. 

On the 20th of Aujgu&t, they left Tayjnouth, and 
proceeded along tb» bauks of the river^ .fi^iely b^r- 
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dered mth corn fields, intermixed with smaH 
groTes. Crossing Tay Bridge, they soon enter that 
diyisioa of Perthshire, called Athol, infamous sayts 
Camden, for its witches ; but with more truth, at 
present, admirable for its improvements, natural 
and moral* 

Pass through ' the little town of Logierait, in 
feudal days the seat of the regality court, where 
the family of Athol had an extensiye ciyil and cri«, 
Jninal jurisdiction. Justice was administered with 
Ifreat expedition, and often with yindictiTe seyerf. 
ty; originally the period of trial and execution, 
was limited to three suns ; but was afterwards ex« 
tended to forty days, that his majesty might have an 
opportunity of exerting his prerogatiye of mercy. 

Aboye the town are some remains of the castle, 
defended on the accessible side by a deep ditch. 
The prospect from hence is luost charming; for 
three beautiful yales, and two great riyers, the Tay 
and the Tnmel, ^iiiite beneath. 

Being ferried over the last-named riyer, Uiey 
enter on the great road to Blair, and turning to 
the left, yisit Dabhian, where,' on the summit of a 
little hill, is the ruins of St. Catharine's Chapel, 
and on the accessible side of the eminence, a ditch 
of great depth, supposed to be a vestige of an 
ancient British post. 

Enter the parish of Mouline, a low fertile track ^ 
containing about two thousand five hundred souls. 
Their manufactures and those of Logierait are the 
same: in both, great quantities of flax are spun into 
yam. The produce of grain is not equal to the 
consumption, on account of the large proportion of 
population. Bar ley. bread is much used, and 
esteemed very wholesome. 

" To the honour of the landlords of all the 
tracks I have passed over, since my landing,'' says 
Mr. Pennant, >^ none of the tenants have emi. 
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grated. They are encouraged ia manufactures jobA 
rural economy, by small judicious premiums.'' 

The common diseas^es of this country, and of 
the Highkads in general, areferers and colds. Tlie 
putrid fever makes great raTages, and the Glacach, 
or the Macdonald's disorder, as it is called, is inat 
uncommon. The affected feels a tightness and ful- 
ness of the chest, as is common in incipient con- 
sumptions. A family, of the name of Macdonald, 
pretend to cure it by touching the part, and mut- 
tering certain c)iarms ; but t^ey ncTer accepi anjf 
c ratuity for their trouble. 

Some singular remedies were in use here, before 
jthey began to 

Fee the doctor for his nauseous draught* 

Adults, labouring under a cold, plunged into 
the rivers, even in the dead of winter, and ixnmc- 
diateiy going to bed, und/er a load of clothes, 
4^wpatcd iiway thehr copiplaints. 

The chincongh was cured by a decoction of ap- 
ples and of the mountain ash, aweetenod witk 
brown sugar. Consfiniptions, and all disorders of 
the liver, found a ^iinple remedy in drinking of 
butter .milk. Stale urine and br^n, applied verjf 
hot, were a cure for rheumatism. Fluxes were 
removed l^y the use of meadow-sweat, or jelly of 
tilberries, or sometimes by new-churned butter. 

Formerly the wild carrot, boiled, gave relief in 
cancerous and ulcerous cases. Indeed the carrot* 
poultice is still applied by regular practitioners, to 
remove the intolerable fetor of cancers. The scro* 
ph ulcus imagined thpy found benefit by exposing 
tlic part every day to a stream of cold water. 
Flowers of daisies, and narrow and broad.leaved 
plantain, were the applications for ophthalmia; 
and the water rj^nunculug was used as. a vesicatory^. 
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Tlitis lit all countries there are simple remedies 
Tccommcnded by experience, and it would be for 
the credit of the healing art, if more attention was 
paid to discriminate what are really Talifeble among 
thefti, and ought to be retained, instead of reject. 
ing the- whole with disdain. 

Among the economic plants, the cor-meille, or 
wDod pease, olrobus tiiberosus, was one of the 
principal. The dried roots art still the support of 
tiie Highlanders, in long joufnies, where the cus- 
tomary food cannot .be obtained ; and a small 
quantity will, for a long time, repel the attacks of 
hunger. Infused in liquor, it is an agreeable be* 
verage, and exhilarates the mind. 

Among the rare plants must be reckoned the 
trailing thymeJeayed azalea, the reclining SibbaU 
dia, and the betula nana, or dwarf birch, with 
'Which the vulgar in some countries believe our Sa- 
viour was scourged, and that on this account it 
Twas cursed with a stunted growth. 

Among the diseases of the mind, for what else 
«re the superstitions that infect mankind, some 
few, not recorded in other parts of this tour, de- 
serve notice. ' 

After marriage, the bride immediately walks 
round the church alone; and the precaution of 
loosening every knot about the nfew-joined pair is 
strictly observed. Matrimony is not contracted in 
January, which is called the cold month ; and the' 
jamfe ceremony is avoided, from a v^ry ancient' 
though unaccountable superstition, in the month of 
May. 

After baptism, the first meat? that the company 
tastes is crowdie,. a mixture of meal and water, or 
irieal and ale. The parturient woman never sets 
tbout her-usual avocations till she has been kirked ; 
that Uy has gone into the churchy and walked' 
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round it ; for no religious ceremopy is Used in Scot* 
. laud on this occasion* 

Pilgrimages to certain wells and chapels, are ia 
full Yogue, with the comtnou people, and generallj 
undertaken with a view of obtaining relief in bodilj 
complaints. 

. A Highlander has still some confused idea of 
^ danger, frdm the fairy tribe ; and, in order to pro* 
tect himself, will draw a circle round him with a 
sapling of the oak. This Mr. Pennant thinks maj 
be a relic of druidism, and a continuation of the 
respect paid to that reputed sacred tree* 

Great attention is paid to lucky and unlucky 
days ; nor could the ancient Romans be more sn. 
perstitious in this respect than the modern High. 
landers. The 14th of May, and even the very day 
of the week it falls on, are deemed unfortunate. 

They are strict observers of what they first meet 
cn^ihe commencement of a journey; and some. 
times, when they think the omen unpropitions, re- 
turn again. Hallow-eTe is still kept sacred, and 
numerous fires are kindled in the open air on that 
solemnity. 

A singular custom, now obsolete, once prevailed 
here. As soon as the. heir of a chieftain was wean- 
ed, he used to be sent to some wealthy tenant, who 
brought him up in the same style as his own ckil. 
dren. When the foster-father restored the child to 
his parents, he always sent, as a parting pr<*sent, a 
number of cows, proportioned tp his, ability; a 
strong attachment ever after subsisted between the 
two families ; and that of the foster-father was 
considered under. the immediate piTotection of the 
chief. 

To this day, the greater chieftains are nam^ by 
their clans, fron^some of their ancestors j eminent 
for strength^ wisdom, or valQur: thus the Doke of 
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Ai'gyld is styled Mac-chailean-mhoir, the son of 
the great Colin ; and Lord Braedalbane, Mac*chai* 
iean-mhic Dhonachi, that is^ the son of Colin, son 
of Duncan. 

In former times hospitality was so much the Tir« 
tue of the Highlanders, that tliey did not even shut 
their doors, as if it were unlawful to put the least 
impediment in the way of a stranger. ^' Great 
hospitality," says Mr. Pennant, ^^'iskill preserved 
through 9\\ parts of the country, to such whose 
character or pretensions entitle them to any notice ; 
but this virtue must cease, or at least lessen, in pro« 
portion as the inundation of travellers increases." 
Good inns, ho^rever, now generally established, 
will prevent the stranger from feeling a partial sub^ 
T^ecsion of the hospitable system. 

Strict fidelity is a most amiable trait in the High^. 
land character, and has been so repeatedly proved, 
that it is unnecessary to produce particular in« 
8tajices of its display. It is well known that 
dharles Stuart was obliged to trust himself to these 
mountaineers for five months ; and neither the dread 
of exemplary punishment, nor the dazzling hopes of 
a splendid reward, could weaken their faith, or in« 
diice them to violate the laws of hospitality. But' 
to proceed on ihe tour. 

Soon after entering the parish of Mouline^ they 
left on the right Edradour. At this place, on the 
sammit of a steep den, are the remains of a circular 
building, called the Black Castle, about sixty feet 
diameter within, and the walls eight feet thick. 
Another similar structure stands about a mile west 
from the village of MouUne, and a third on an emi^ 
n^nce south of the former. 

Some conjecture these round buildings to have 
been intended for beacons, in case of invasion; 
others ps storehouses, for the security of valuable 
effects, ^' The first," says Mr. Pennaut, ^Us » 

T 
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Very probable opinion ; as I can trace, approach* 
ing towards the west sea, a chain of these edifices, 
within sight of each other for several miles ; and it 
is not unlikely but that they may even extend to 
the east sea." 

Seteral of these ruins are scatt^ed tl^rougb Glen 
Lion. The inhabitants hare a tradition that Fin. 
gal, the king of heroes, had twelve towers in the 
winding yalley of the grey-headed stones. 

In a plain below Dirnanean, in the parish of 
Mouline, is a circular mount, composed of small 
round stones, mixed with earth, coated with tnrf; 
on the summit of M^hich is a square-fonned stone^ 
erect, of a considerable size. This seems to be a 
sepulchral monument of some person of rank. On 
the edge of the river, at no great distance, is ab^« 
ther stone of the same kind. 

At tiie east extremity of the same plain is the re« 
presentation of a grave, sixteen feet long, with a 
stone at each end. In tbe language of the country, 
it is called, ^' the grave of high blood," from a 
tradition, that a Danish prince was slain and inter* 
red there. 

In the hollow of Mouline is a ruinous castle, 
b«ult with whin-stonc, cemented with hot llm^. 
Two round towers yet remain, and a transTerse 
wall, with the vestige of a ditch* Its founder it 
not. correctly ascertained. ^ 

After a short ride through a barren and dreary 
track, they came in sight of Faskally, which ap« 
peared like fairy ground, amidst the wild ehrirons 
of craggy mountains, skirted with woods. The 
house stands in a beautiful meadow, bounded on 
one side by the impetuous Turael, w^lch gushes 
oTer a Yast precipice, at no great distance. 

A little to the east of this fall, the Gartie unit«$ 
itself with the Tumel, a river rising from a lake 
above Blair. The noted pass of KilUcrankie is 
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formed by the hills that impend over it on each 
side. This pass, however, once so full of diffi- 
culty and danger, is now a pleasureable ride ; and 
^a fine arch, over the Garrie, joins the contiguous 
hills. 

Near t|ie north end of this pass, in its former ar. 
duous state, on an open space^ was fought the ce. 
lebrated battle of Killicrankie, where the gal Ian* 
Viscount 'Dundee fell in the moment of Tiqtory, 
and was buried in the church of Blair. 

Reach Athol House, seated on an eminence rbing 
from a plain, watered by the outrageous Garrie. 
The house is of uncertain, and indeed of unequ^ 
.antiquity, ^t first it was a cattle of defence, ai\d 
in that state underwent many changes. The last 
«iqg^ it sustained wa^ in 17^6, when it was gallantly 
defended against the rebels by Sir Andrew Agnew. 
After the establishinent of peace and tranquillity^ 
never known in the Highlands before, the fortress 
Viras dismantled, and the inside fitted up in ^ atylft 
pf modern magnificence, v 

The plantations in the front of the house are ra* 
ther too artificial ; but the picturesque walk^, amidst 
the rocks on the opposite side, cannot fail to attract 
the admiration pf eyery person of taste. They are 
cut out of the solid rocks and precipices that boun4 
the Banovy and '^il^ which rivers form, in various 
places, cascades pf singular beauty.: The roman* 
tic nature of the scene is heightened by the deep 
umbrage of different trees. 

Yorke cascade, a mile from the house, deserveii 
attention. )t first appears tumbling amidst th$ 
trecSj at the head of a small glen^ and its watery 
are soon joined by those of a]iother, dashing from 
the side. The united streams fall into a deep chasm, 
and issuing to light again, form four successive ca« 
taracts^ before they are lost in the Tilt* 

T % 
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Several of the natnral^curiosities of the highlands 
hare not long bebn noticed eyen by the natiT«s. 
Very lately a cataract, of uncommon height, y^as 
discoyei^ed on the Bruer, a copious stream, about 
two miles north from the place. It is divided into 
live falls, all visible at once : the four first form, 
together, a descent of a hundred feet ; the last is 
nearly equal to the whole, making a fall collec- 
tively of about two hundred feet, which is scarcely 
to be paralleled in Europe. 

Trees of all "kinds prosper prodigiously in this 
Ticinity; and the noble possessors of late haye^ 
with unwearied assiduity, extended the plantations 
wherever they could' contribute to the beauty or 
richness of- the landscape. 

A generous attention has likewise been paid to 
the cultivation of rhubarb, a root of the iltmost 
importance, both in a political and medicinal vieiir. 
The soil here is light, and similar to that of the 
Tartarian deserts, .the native place' of this valuable 
plant. Some of the roots produced about Athol 
have weighed fifty pounds ; nor do they appear in- 
ferior in taste, smell, or effect, to those imported at 
such a vast cxpence to the country.' 

Leaving Athol House, they return by Faskally, 
along the great road, to the junctioif of the Tay and 
the Tumel. Nature has formed ou each side a 
number of terraces, and art has been called in to 
raise the grandeur of the scene. 

On approaching Dunkeld, the vale narrows ex- 
tremely, and at last leaves only space for the road 
and the river, which wind between hills, covered 
with flanging woods. 

The town is seated on the north bank of the Tay, 
and is supposed to have been the Castrum Caledo- 
niae of the old writers ;-but it contains few antiqui- 
ties. It is a small place, carries on a branch of the 
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linen inanufactti^e, and is much frequented, during 
summer, by invalids, for the purpose of drinking 
goats milk and whey. 

At a Very early period, it became the seat of reli- 
gion. Constantine III. king of the Picts, is said 
to have founded here a monastery of Culdees, in 
honour of St. Columba, in 7^9. The religioml 
were allowed wives, but interdicted from cbhabita« 
lion, during their turn for officiating. David I. a 
prince of great piety, converted it into a cathedral 
about 1127, and made Gregory the first abbot. 

The present church was built by Robert Arden, 
the nineteenth bishop, in 1436. Except the choir, 
which constitutes the present church, the rest exhi- 
bits only a magnificent ruin, amidst the solemn 
scenes of rocks and woods. In the body of the 
church is a tomb, with the recumbent effigies, in 
armour, of Alexander Stuart, earl of Buchan, 
third son of Robert 11. a person of singular impiety 
and cruelty, and therefore justly styled, the Wolf 
of Baden och. 

*' I looked in rain,'? iSays Mr. Pennant, ^^ for 
ihe tomb of Margery Scot, who died here in 1728, 
in extreme senility." Her epitaph ran in thes« 
words : 

stop, passenfijer ! until my lilFe you reacT,— • 
The Uviog may gel knowledge from tho dead* 
Five times five yeai^s I liv'd a virgin life ; 
Five times five years I !iv*d a happy wife : 
T^en times five years I >ivM a widow chaste ; 
Now, wearied of this mortal life, I rest. 
Betwixt my cradle find my grave were seen 
Fiight mighty kings of Scotland and a queen. 
Four times tive years a common wealth I saw, 
Ten times the subjects rise against the law : 
Thrice did I see old prelacy pull'd down, 
And thrice the cloak was humbled by the gowiu 
An end of Stewart's race I saw, — nay, more, 
I saw my country.sold for Bnglish ore. 
Such desuIatioDs in my time have been^^ 
I have an end of all perfecti&n seen« 
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The Duke of Athol's extensive improvements and 
plantations are the great ornaments of Dunkeld. 
The gardens extend along the side of the river, and 
command some of the most striking views of wild 
and gloomy nature that imagination can conceive. 

Visit the house, or rather villa, of the Duke of 
Athol, which is small, but furnished with peculiar 
elegance. The windows are finely painted by a 
Mr. Singleton. Observe a plain, planted with 
rhubarb, by way of trial, whether it Will succeed iu 
the natural, as well as the cultivated soils. 

Cross the Tay, to examine the improvements on 
the banks of the great torrent. Bran, which rushes 
most impetuously over its rugged bottom. The en« 
vironsare a mixture of cultivation with vast rocks, 
among which wind a variety of walks, bordered 
with indigenous and exotic plants and shrubs, and 
adorned with little buildings, in the oriental style. 

Continuing their ride along the west side of the 
Tay, the mountains gradually sink, and the culti- 
vated lands expand. The Plain of Stormant is the 
most extensive of any in North Britain, stretching 
at one extremity within a small distance of Stirling, 
at the other to Stonehive, but assuming di£ferent 
names. 

Pass by a settlement of weavers, called SpitaU 
Fields. Tlie country very populous, full of spin- 
ners, and weavers of buckram and ^coarse cloth. 
Much flaac is raised here, and a great quantity of 
corn, but not enough to supply the numerous inha- 
bitants. 

Sleep at Inch Tuthel, the modern Delvin, the seat 
of a Mackenzie, where they found a continuation 
of Highland hospitality. 

This house is remarkable for its situation, on a 
flat, of a hundred and fifty-four Scotch acres*, rc- 

* The Scotch acre is to the English as four to ifpre, or one 
hundred of the former is equal to one hundred and twenty-Hire 
of the latter, nearly. 
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gularly steep, apd of equal height on etery side, 
about sixty feet above the level of the plaiti. 

The Picts had probably a town on this sp<Tt, 
such as was common to uncivilised nations : and 
there arc still vestiges of the mound that surrounded 
it. Other dykes cross the ground, and near the 
extremity is a section, which might be styled theif 
citadel. No traces of their perishable buildings 
remain, but many of the tumuli, in which they 
buried their dead. 

Besides its elevation, and difficulty of approach, 
from the figure of the ground, it had an additional 
security in the Tay, which anciently environed and 
insulated it; but this river now flows on one side 
only, though the period cannot be ascertained when 
it confined itself to one bed. 

When the Romans penetrated into this part of 
Britain, they did not neglect such a fine situation 
for a station; and, notwithstanding the changes 
occasioned- by time, inclosures, and cultivation, 
there are still vestiges of one station, five hundred 
yards square, and a small square redoubt, to cover 
it on one side. 

The foundations of walls have been traced here, 
and various antiquities dug up at no very remote 
period. A rectangular hollow, formed of brick, is ' 
still entire ; about twelve feet long, four feet wide^ 
and six deep. 

Boethius calls this place the Tulina of the Picts ; 
and adds, that, in their time, it was a most po- 
pulons city ; but was deserted and burnt by them, 
on the approach of A.gricola. In his own days, he 
informs us, that it bore the name oflnchtufhel. 

leaving Delvin, they crossed the Tay, at the ferry 
of .Capnth, and travel over a short track of barren 
land. On the banks of a rill at the remains of an 
encampment; and, a little farther, in a fertile 
country, lies Longcarty, famous for the signal vie- 
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tory gained OTer tlie Danes by Kenneth Ijt. 6<5^ 
casioned, chiefly, by the gallant peasant Hay and 
hi§ two sons, who^ arming themselves with the 
yokes of their oxen, stopt their flying countrymen, 
and afterwards led them on to victory. Traditioii 
nlates, that the monarch gave this deliverer of his 
country the option of as much land as a greyjiound 
would run over in a certain time, or a falcon would 
surround in its flight; and that he preferred the 
latter. 

Numbers of tumuli are dispersed over this track ^ 
Jn which are frequently found bones and entinc 
skeletons, variously lodged. Turn^again^IIillocfc 
probably points out the place where the Scots 
rallied; and a spot, called Danemerk, where ther« 
are eight tumuli, may designate the scene of th^ 
greatest slaughter. 

Continuing their ride through a fertile plain, 
with the Tay winding on their left, they entered 
Perth, by a grand new bridge, finished since Mr- 
Pennant's first tour. 

Till about the year 1437, Perth was the prin- 
cipal city of Scotland, the frfequent residence of its 
kings, the seat of parliaments, and courts of jiistice. 
Ilie present city stands ii> the middle of a verdant 
plain, which it divides vfx two parts. Old i^erth 
lay two miles higher up, and was overwhelmed by 
d flood in the reign of William the Lion, who, 
together with his family, had a difficult escape in a 
small skifi*. To avoid similar disasters, this prince 
rebuilt the town in a situation more secure from 
inundations. 

The importance of this place exposed it to the 
frequent calamities of war ; but its ancient religious 
structure experienced more destruction, from the 
desolating fury of Knox, and his reformers, than 
from all the sieges and invasions to which it had been 
subject iu several centuries*. Before the zeal of the 
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f eformei*s was rouzed, to demolish the sacfed piles, 
they comlnitted some excesses, which displayed a 
species of humour, not unpleasing to record: they 
nailed a pair of ram's horns to the head of St. Frail- 
cis, and decorated his rump with a cow's tail. 

Perth is lai%e, well built, and populous, cott* 

taming about eleren thousand inhabitants. The 

^two principal street^ are remarkably finfe, and 

some of the subordinate ones are increasing in 

beauty, as the old hou&cs fall into decay. 

The Tay washes the east side df the town, and is 
deep enough to bring vessels of considerable burdfin 
up to the quays^ The trade is very extensive ; and^ - 
as the exports exceed the imports, the merchants 
and manufacturers are, many of them, opulent* 
'Exclusive of white and brdwn linen, linen yarn, 
and salmon, linseed.oil is exported from hence to 
the quantity of about three hundred tons a year. 
Seven mills are in constant employ, in making this 
article. The linseed-cakes are now sold to advan* 
tage for feeding cattle, though at first they used to 
be thrown away. 

Leaving Perth, they crossed South Inch, a beau- 
tifully planted green ; and, ascending a hih, enjoy 
a rich view of the Carse of Go wry, and the Frith 
of Tay. In the evening, reach Dupplin, the seat 
of the Earl of Kinnoul, whom Mr. Pennant calls 
his noble friend. The house is decorated with many 
choice productions of the pencil, by eminent mas« 
ters. . 

Visited Mr. Oiiphant, postmaster-general, at his 
seat at Rossie, a few miles from Dupplin. Of this 
gentleman's urbanity and attention to serve him, 
by freeing his correspondence, our tourist speaks 
in high terras. 

In their road cross the Earn, and pass by the 
church of Fort-teviot, once the site of a Pictisti 
palace, where Kenneth 11. departed thi^ life, and 
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^herc Malcolm Canmore is said to bare resided* 
Near this place are the vestiges of a camp, occu- 
pied by Edward Balliol, immediately before the 
battle of Dupplin, in 1332, in -which three thou. 
sand Scots fell on the spot, with the flower of the 
nobility. The day was particulady^ fatal to the 
Hays; and historians, by the figure of hyperbole 
surely, relate, that the name would have been ex- 
tinct, had not several of the warriors left their 
'wives pregnant. * 

On the 26th of August, they regolved to take an 
excursion up Strathearn. At a small distance from 
Dupplin, they first saw the Roman road, twenty- 
four feet wide, formed with great stones, and visible 
in many places. Pass the extensive plantations at 
Gask-hall, in the woods of which is a small circu*. 
lar entrenchment ; and, farther on, several others, 
supposed to have been r^sed by Agricola, on hiv- 
conquest of this country. 

Reach the village of Innerpeffery, furnished with 
a library, for the use of thie neighbourhood, estab* 
lished by David Lord Madderty. Cross the Earn, 
a little lower, and visit the Roman camp at Strageth, 
much of which is now obliterated by the encroach- 
ments of the plough; but enough remains to prove 
its vast strength. 

Proceeding along the military road to Crief, they 
observed by the way a row of small houses, destined 
for the retreats of disbanded soldiers ; but, a^ 
usual, deserted by the colonists, who are, in general, 
adverse to habits of industry^ after being spoiled by 
a mil tary life. 

Pass by Auchtertyre, the seat of Sir William 
Muiiay, seated on d. hill, sprinkled with oaks, and 
coniim-i;ding a charming view* Below lies the 
prjft) i.ich of Monivard, whose bottom yields ex. 
cjllcnt h rlc. See Laurs, agreeably placed among 
w.ua., aim beyond the village of Comerie^ obserro 
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fonr great erect stones, placed sqaare.form, a^ipear. 
ittg like the restibule of a Druid's temple. 

The Talley now began to contract, but was emi. 
ncntly beautiful and picturesque. Every step un- 
folded new charms ; at last Loch Earn burst at once 
on their view, an expanse eight miles lon^ and one 
broad, bordered with rast grotesque jnountains^ 
whose bases are finely fringed with wood. After 
gratifying the eye with the sight of the splendid 
scenery, in the environs of this romantic lake, they 
return to Comerie, near which, on a plain, is the 
famous camp, supposed to have been occupied by 
Agricola, immediately before the battle of Mans 
Grampius. It lies between the river Earn and the 
little stream of Rubhel, on a plajn, which our 
author thinks too contracted for such a number of 
combatants to form and act on. 

This camp, though it could not boast of any 
great strength, is beautifully designed^ The four 
en^trances are entire, guarded by curtains within 
and without.' The extent of thft whole is about 
i^ine hundred and seventy .five feet by nine hundred. 

Two remains of monumeutal antiquities are to 
be seen here: the one, evidently British, consisting 
gf a rast upright stone, near the edge of the camp ; 
the other, an immense tumulus, which probably 
covered the plebeian slain. 

Next day, th^y visited Casile Drumraond, 
boldly seated oh the side of a hill, amidsta fine eir.. 
tent of woods, commanding a grand view down 
Strathearn. The house, however, is unequal to the 
grandeur of the situation. i*»ehind it are some re. 
mains of the old castle. 

The Drnmmonds are said to have descended from 
Mauri tz, a Hungarian 9 of royal blood, who, having 
the cocidact of the mother and sisters of Ed^ar 
Atheling, in their flight from the Norman usurper, 
was drLren with his charge into the Frith of Forth 
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by a stdrm. It js ^ell* known, that the reigning 
monarchy Malcolm Canmore, married the princess 
Margaret, one of the sisters, and assigned Manritz, 
for his skilful pilotage, a considerable grant of 
lands, and cavsed him to assume the name of 
Dyrmen, or the high ridge; figuratively, the waves 
of the sea, in memory of the perils from which he 
had delivered the queen. 

After subsisting for so many ages, in high credit, 
the ruin of the family was completed in 1745, whea 
the Duke of Perth forfeited bis herecUtary estate, 
and 9oon after lost his life. 

Riding to the southwacd, on the top of a moor^ 
about four miles from Drummond Castle^ saw ^ 
small but strong exploratory fort, called'^ Kemp, 
or Camp Castle, apparently a place of observation, 
subservient to that at Ardoch, two miles distant. 

They were now in the midst of classical ground, 
the busy scene of action in the third year of Agri, 
cola's expeditions ; and, every where, vestiges of 
this great general presented themselves. . 

Ardoch forms lus fir$t and chief station. It is 
seated at the head of two vales, commanding a view 
into each ; and^ being a stationary catnp, was sc 
cured with greater .strength and art than any of the 
rest. On one side, it is defended by the steep 
bank of the little river Kneck, with a single foss^ 
on the otheF three sides, are five fosses of vast depth, 
wUh ramparts of corresponding height between. 
The works, on the south side, are much injured 
by the plough ; the rest are in fine preservation. 
. In the area js the prjetorium, or general's quarier. 

To the north of this fortress, are the outlines of 
different inclosures ; through one pf which the pre^ j 
. gent iToad to Stirling run?. 

Many antiquities have been found in the vicinity 
of this station, such as bits of bridles, spear heads 
and armour, A curious sepulchral mouument has 
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likewise been dis covered here, ia the present cen. 
ttiry, and presented to the university of Glasgow^. 
The inscription is^ 

DIIS MANIBU8 AMM0NIU8. DAMTONIS COH. I. IIISPANORUM STIFBK-i 
SIORUM XXVII. HBItEDfiS F. C. 

The coins, dug up here, have been all dispersed^ 
except one, in the possession of Sir William Stir- . 
ling, found in an urn, filled with ashes, and a frag* 
ment of the scull unburnt. 

On leaving this fine relic of antiquity, they pro. 
ceeded down Strathearn; cross an extensive moor,' 
and soon after reach TulUbardine, a large old man« 
sion, the original seat of the Murray s« 

Approach the smooth and verdant Ochil hills, and' 
, descry Kincardine at their foot, and reach Dupplia 
at night. 

On the 28th of AugUst, they made an excursion 
to see a great cairn, about a mile distant, in which 
a number of chests, filled with bones, have beea 
discovered, mixed with rings and other triiikets, 
made of coarse glass. Visited the church and vici. 
nity of Tippersmoor; trace the site of the ancient 
Bertha, or Perth ; and, aft6r viewing the ancient 
house of Ruthven, once the seat of the unfortunate 
Cowries, again returned to Dupplin ; and next day 
took leave, and revisited Perth, where the freedom 
of the city was. conferred on Mr. Pennaot. 

The bridge of Perth, which they passed ncxt4ay^ 
is the most beautiful structure bf the kind in this 
division of the island. Its length is nine hundred 
feet; but the breadth is only twenty.two withia 
the parapets. The piers are laid on oaken and 
beechen piles, and cramped with iron. The num. 
her of arches is nine, of which the centre one i^ 
sieVeuty-five feet in diameter, 

. This noble work, designed and executed by Mr. 
Snieaton, opens axomiaunication, with aiitbedififer- 
Voi.1. » 
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ent roads in the kingdom, and was completed at 
the comparatively moderate expence of ^26,000. 

ScTcral preceding bridges haTe been washed 
away by the violence of the floods; the last, in 
1621, after it had been just rebuilt and completed, 
in a magnificent manner. From that period it lay 
neglected till Mr. Smeaton restored it to its original 
«pJcndor ; and, as it is hoped, has given perpetuity 
to his work. 

On reaching the eastern banks of the Tay, they 
made a diversion to Scone, abont a mile and a half 
to the left, to visit the celebrated ' abbey, which 
was founded by Alexander I. in 1142. Scone, 
however, had been a place of distinction in the 
time of the Picts, and was a royal seat as early as 
the reign of Kenneth. On a tumulus, still in being 
called the Mote Hill, they kept their courts of 
justice. 

In the church of this abbey was preserved the 
Celebrated choir, whose bottom stone was reck* 
©ned the palladium of the Scottish monarchy. If 
we may believe them, it was the same stone that 
Served Jacob for a pillow, and was afterwards 
transported into Spain, where it was used, as a seat 
4}f Justice, by Gethalus, contemporary with Moses. 
It afterwards found its way to Dunstaffage, in 
Argyleshire, from whence it was remoyed to Scone ; 
and, in the reign of Edward I. was translated to 
Westminster Abbey, which, we trust, is the last 
flight it will take. 

Returning the same road^ they ride under th^ 
1ra»t rocks of Kinnoul, which impend in a dread, 
ful manner. Many awful ruins are scattered far 
beneath the road; one of which, not long ago, 
Overwhelmied a cottage and its inhabitants. Beaa«^ 
tifiil agates are found on this hill ; and our author 
discovered a considerable quantify of lava on iht 
loose fragments* 
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Soon reach the beautiful Carse of Gowric, a fec^ 
tile track, about fourteen miles long and four 
broad. It produces e^ery kind of grain and pulse 
in the utmost exuberance, and is finely varied with 
orchards, plantations, and gentlemen's seats, whii^ 
the roads are shaded with trees. 

The view of the Tay, and the opposite shore, 
enrich the landsciipe. On the southern bank 
stands the conrent of Elcho, once the receptacle of 
Cistertian nuns. 

A little farther, the Tay begins to assume the 
form of an estuary. Near the hamlet of Hawk- 
stone, saw a large stone, inscribed Caledonia, 
on which the hawk of the peasant Hay alighted, 
after it had performed its flight. 

Reach Errol, remarkable for its beautiful views, 
and observe Castle Lion, about a mile to the left. 
A few miles farther, the Carse of Gowrie term!. 
nates, when the land assumes a more elevated form ; 
but still continues fertile andimproTed. . 

Their next stage was Dundee, a wclUbuIU town, 
on the estuary of the Tay, about eight miles frooi^ 
its mouth. It ranks the third of the royal 
boroughs ; and contains nearly fourteen tliousand 
inhabitants, with three established churches, and 
several episcopal chapels and meeting-houses. 

This town stands on the side of a hill, and is not 
remarkable for the regularity of its plai^. The 
harbour is artificially protected by piers, on which 
are three, very handsome large warehouses. The 
\port is capable of containing two hundred sail, and 
admits vessels of three hundred tons burden ; but 
the shifting of the sands occasions some danger to 
mariners. About seventy ships belong to the 
place. 

The principal manufactures of Dundee are linen, 
particularlyOsnaburghs, sail-cloth, cordage, thread, 
stockings, buckrams, tanned leather, and hats. A 
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sugar.house has, also, lately been erected. A con- 
siderable qnanttty of salmon is likewise caught near 
Brough Tay Castle, and exported. Its imports 
are chiefly those articles connected with the business 
of its manufacto ies. 

The magnificent Gothic tower of the old church, 
now standing by itself, gives reason to every spec, 
tator to regret the loss of the body. The only re- 
mains are the choir, called the old Kirk, whose 
■ west end is crossed by another building, divided 
into two places of worship. 

This is not a solitary instance of economy in the 
religious edifices of this part of the island. 

This fine church, when entire, was built in the 
form of a cross. The period of its destruction is 
unktiown ; but it was probably at the time of the 
reformation, wheA the zealots of this place made ex- 
cursions, far and near, to spread desolation. 

Dundec'contained several convents; but nothing 
now reiTitiins of them .worth notice. 

The town.house is an elegant structure^ an3 
contains several necessary apartments. 

A new church is built in a style that does credit 
to the place ; and shews that enlargment of mind 
which begins to prevail among the Presbyterians. 
Of the old castle^ not a relic remains. 

To the east of Dundee, on the river, are the ruins 
' of Btough Tay Crag, an ancient fortress; and op- 
posite to it are Parton Crags. 

This place derives its name from Dmw, a hill; 
and Dee, or Tay, the river on which it stands ; it is 
of considerable antiquity ; and, according ta Boe- 
thius, had originally the appellation of Alectum. It 
has undergone all the vicissitudes incident to an im- 
portant town, in a country where the horrors of 
war wete so often felt. 

On the 30th of August, they resumed their 
journey to the north, leaving, on the left, the 
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rtiined castle of Balambi, and a curious monumen. 
tal stone, erected in memory of the defeat of Camus, 
a Danish general, slain on the spot in 994. 

Reach Panmure, a spacious and excellent seat, 
surrounded by Tast plantations. The apartments 
are decorated by some fine portraits of distinguish, 
ed personages; among which, are sereral of the 
BoUle family of Maule, the proprietors* 

Proceeding eastward, through an open conntry, 
in a short time, they reached Aberbrothic, or 
Arbroath, seated at the mouth of the little river 
Brothic. It is a small but flourishing place, yiM 
built, and constantly improying, and enlarging in 
size and population. This is to be ascribed to the 
introduction of manufactures, particularly of coarse 
linens, or Osnaburghs. ^' The merchant," says 
Mr. Pennant, <^ who first introduced the paanu* 
facture, is still alive, and has the happiness of 
lecing it overspread the country." 

The harbour of Aberbrothic is artificial ; but, at 
spring tides, vessels of two hundred tons can come 
up,- and of eighty/at neap tides; at low water, 
bowcver, they must lie dry. This port is of great 
antiquity, and the place is a royal borough. 

The principal glory of Aberbrothic, however, 
was its abbey, which, even in ruins, is magnificent. 
It stands on an deration above the town, and pro. 
sents an extensive and venerable front, commanding 
the most delicious views. 

On the south-west corner is a tower, the steeple 
of the parish church; and at the opposite angle 
was another, with a gate beneath.' The magnifi. 
cent church stands on the north side of the square, 
and was cruciforn: : the length, two hundred and 
seventy-five feet ; of the transept, one hundred and , 
sixty-three^ A few months before Mr. Pennant's 
arrival, a considerable part of the fabric tuipbled 
down, and destroyed much of its remaining beauty* 
u3 
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On the south side, adjoining to the church, are 
the ruins of the chapter-house. The great gate to the 
abbey fronts the north, OTef which has been a long 
gallery, with a window at each ^nd. The walls of 
the regality prison^ of vast strength, are still to be 
seen at the north angle of the monastery. • The ec- 
clesiastics elected a layman to be judge in criminal 
matters ; and this office was long vested in the fa- 
mily of Airly. 

This abbey was founded by William the Lion, in 
1178, and dedicated to Thomas a Becket. The 
founder was buried here; but no remains of his 
tomb exist, nor of any other, except that of a 
monk , of the name of Alexander Nicol. 

The revenues were very large ; and the hospita^ 
lity of the monks seems to have been adequate to 
them. They were frequently visited by the king. 
John, the English monarch, was a patron of this 
abbey ; for, by charter, under the great seal, he 
grantedit an exemption, a tcloniis ct consuetudine^ 
in every part of England, except London. Hera 
Robert Bruce convened the nobility of Scotland, 
and framed a spirited letter and remonstrance to 
Pope John, in which the antiquity oF the Scots, 
and ^heir independence of England, were traced to 
*the most distant period. It seems, this remon* 
strance had great weight; for, in the same year, the 
pope sent a bull to Edward, to exhort him to make 
peace with the Scots, on the pretence, that the ope^ 
rations, against the inMels, might be pursued with- 
out interruption. 

On their way towards Montrose, they continued 
to pass through an open country, pretty well plant- 
ed, till they reached Lunan, vhere the inclosures 
commence. To the right is the promontory, called 
Redhead. The shcJre, in this part, is bold, high, 
and, rocky, and contains some remarkable caves, 
'|'|;p most {singular is that called Gejrlit Pot, 
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thrpugh which the traveller may take a subterrane* 
.ous Toyage, and emerge, at a distance from the sea, 
amidst corn-fields. 

On the south side of Lunan Water is Red-Cas* 
tie, once a residence of William the Lion. After 
crossing that water, the country is divided into fields 
of a convenient size ; and a spirit of improvement is 
^ery perceptible. 

Reach the village of Ferry den ; and, crossing 
the strait or entrance of the harbour, arrive at 
Montrose, late in the evening. 

This town is partly seated on an isthmus, partly 
on a peninsula, bounded on one side by the Ger. 
man ocean ; on the other by a large bay, called 
the Bason, or back sands. The houses are built 
on the east side of this bason, which admits ships 
of considerable burden. There is only one street 
of any extent, and this is terminated, at one end, 
by the town.house, a handsome pile, vnth elegant 
apartments for the assemblies of the magistrates. 

The population amounts to about six thousand, 
of various religious persuasions, who have their 
respective places of worship. Numbers of genteel 
familes reside here, as a place of agreeable retreat, 
and keep their carriage^. ^ 

The episcopal chapel is very neat, has a painted 
altar-piece, and a small organ ; and, to the hono;ir 
of the religious moderation in this place, Presby.' 
tcrians occasionally attend it. ^^ It is chiefly," 
says our anthor, '' in the south and south-west 
that Presbyterian bigotry reigns." 

Montrose has increased one third since 1745. 
At that political era, there was not a single manu- 
facture carried on here ; but now there ace several, 
particularly of sail-cloth, coarse linens, and thread. 

The blcachery is very considerable; it is the 
property of the town, and is not only used by ma. 
flufacturers, but by private families, for drying 
their linen. '' The wen," observe? our tourist. 
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^' pride themselyes much on the fineness of their 
linen, both for M'caring and the table; and with 
great reason, as it is the effect of the skill and in- 
dustry of their s|>ouse9, who fully emulate tlie cha- 
racter of the good wife, so admirably described by 
the wisest of men." 

From six hundred to a thousand barrels of sal. 
mon are annually exported, besides what are sold 
-fresh, from three halfpence to two-pence halfpenny 
per pound. The fishery commences in February 
and ends at Michaelmas. 

Large quantities of cod, turbot, and other white 
fish, are caught on the great sand banks off this 
coast. In the time of Henry VIII. England was 
supplied with salted fish from this coast: the 
Ilabberdyn, or Aberdeen fish, was an article in 
every great larder* 

Incredible numbers of lobsters are taken in this 
vicinity, of which not less than sixty or seventy 
thousand are annually sent to London, at the 
average price of two-pence halfpenny a piece. 

Several very beautiful species of agates are ga. 
thered beneath the cliffs, aitid sent to the lapidaries 
in London. 

There arie scarcely any vestiges of antiquity about 
this town, except a large mount, called the ForthilK 
Boethius, however, relates, that it was a fortified 
place, a little before the battle of Longcarfy, when 
the Danes put the inhabitants to the sword, and 
levelled the walls, of which no traces remain. 
Mr. Pennant was honoured with the freedom of 
this town likewise; and handsomely entertained 
by the magi»trates. 

Leaving Montrose, they crossed the North Esk, 
and entered Mcrns, or ^Kincardineshire. At the 
village of Lanrence-kirk^, they slept; and, in 

* This place has since risen to some consequence, by the 
frenerous attention of the late Lord Gardenston, one of the most 
amiable characters that moderntimes have produced. 
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the course of that afternooJi's ride, were gratified 
by the Tisible exertions made for the improvement 
of the country. Corn wares where, formerly, 
there was nothing but barren heath. 

Proceed through a fine rich bottom, called the 
Hollow of Merns, bounded on one side by the 
Orampian Hills. Cross the water of Berrie, near 
the mouth of which lies the royal borough of Inner. 
-bervie; and, inclining towards a cultivated shore, 
reach Stonehive, a small town, but the head of the 
shire. It is seated at the foot of some high clifis, 
and has a harbour, in which small vessels can en. 
ter, and lie in security. The manufactures are, 
saiUeloth, Osnaburghs, and knitted stockings, by 
which women can gain 4d. a day. ^ 

Visit the ancient castle of Dunnoter, built oa 
a lofty and peninsulated rock, projecting into the 
sea, and separated from the main land by a vast 
natural chasm. The entrance is lofty, through an 
' arched gateway; and the area of the rock, on which 
the ruins of the castle stand, is abou^t an fliiglish 
•acre and a quarter in extent, ^he, sides of the 
rock are precipitous ; and art has been called in, to 
increase the natural strength of the place. 

Dunnoter was the property of the Keiths, 
Earls Marischals' of Scotland, a powerful and 
martial race; but unfortunately involved in the 
'rebellion in 1715, by which they lost their fortune 
and title, and their country the services of one of 
the ablest officers of the age, Field.marshal Keith. 
The castle was inhabited till the beginning of the 
■ present century. 

Having satisfied their curiosity here, they paid 
their respects tq Robert Barclay, Esq. of Urie*, 

* Mr. Barclay's g^reat grandfather was the anthor of the 
celebrated Apoloprv for the Quakers, arid was tfte first that 
reduced their religion to any systematic fgnn, or explained its 
principles. 
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a gcntlemany to y/hose agricultural skill and exec 
tions, his country is under singular obligations. — 
*' He has, more than once," says Mr, Pennant^ 
** walked to London ; and, by way of experiment^ 
has gone eighty miles in a day." Surely, such a 
man ought to be at the head of the Peripatetics ! 
But he possesses qualities which entitle him to more 
respect ; and it would be grateful to our feelings, 
did our limits permit, to do some justice to his Ta- 
rions and beneficial improvements. 

On the. 3d of September, they travelled near the 
foot of the Grampian Hills, through a fine open 
country, and halted, to refresh, at , the village of 
Fettercairu, in the vicinity of which lived the ia« 
famous Finella, who artfully insinuated herself into 
the favour of Kenneth III. and afterwards assas- 
sinated him. 

About two miles from this place, is an oblong 
cairn, of stupendous size, probably sepulchral.— 
On one side is a large long stone, which^ most 
likely, was once erect. 

Cross the North Esk, at the bridge of Gaa« 
nachie, a vast arch, cast from rock to rock, and 
re-enter the shire of Angus, on whose borders stands 
the castellated house of Edzel, once the scat of the 
Lindsays. ** Not sixty years since, the laird," 
says Mr. Pennant, *' kept up the parade of being 
attended to church by a band of armed men ; but 
having murdered Lord Spy-nie, his relation, he was 
obliged to fly ; and the family residence was moved 
to Auch-mill, two miles higher up the Esk." 

After proceeding some way on black and heathy 
hills, they ascend one, divided into two summits, 
the higher named the White, and the lower the Black 
Cattcr-thun.^ They are both Caledonian posts ; 



* literally Camp-towo. 
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the first of uncommon strength, from the situation ^ 
and the concentric dykes and fosses, of which there 
are still ample remains. Tie second is nearly on a 
similar plan. 

Posts of this nature are very common at the foot 
of the Grampian Hills ^ and ivere probably the 
places of retreat for the inhabitants, on hostile 
Invasions. Such fastnesses are also frequent in 
Wales. 

Brechin was the next state, a town consisting of 
one large and handsome street, and two smaller 
ones. It standi on the top and side of a hill, 
washed by the South Esk, and r^nks among the 
royal boroughs. Its trade is confined to some man. 
ufactures in course linen, though the tide flows within 
two miles of the town. 

Brechin was a rich and ancient bishopric ;, and 
the Culdees had a couTcnt here. The cathedral is a 
Gothic pile, one hundred and sixty.siir feet long, 
and sixty^one broad, partly ruinous, and partly ap« 
propriated as a parish church. The west end of one 
of the aisles is entire ; and the town is one hundred 
and tw^ity feet high, . and makes a handsome ap. n 
pearance. 

At a small distance from the aisle, stands one of 
those singular round towers, \. hose use has so long 
baffled antiquarian inrestigation. They seem to 
bare been peculiar to North Britain and Ireland. 

This at Brechin is peculiarly elegant. Its entire 
beight is one hundred and three feet, and its circum« 
ference without about forty.eight. The walls, near 
the foundation, are more than seven feet in thick- 
ness, so that the inner diameter docs not exceed eight 
feet. The height, from the ground to the roof, is 
eighty feet, above which shoots an octagonal spire, 
ia which are four windows placed alternately on the 
fideS) resting on the top of tbe tawer; and^ a littie 
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lower, are four others, facing the four cardinal • 
points. From some carvings and figures, this struc-. 
turc appears to have been erected in Christian times ; 
and, in our author's opinion, such buildings were 
prisons for constrained or voluntary pen! ten ts^ till 
the time of their purification was fulfilled. 

Of the castle of Brechin, built on an eminence, 
to the south of the town, not^a vestige is left. It 
underwent a long siege in the year 1303, when it 
was gallantly defended against the English, under 
Edward III. James Earl of Panmure built a capital 
house on the scite of the castle, in 1711 ; but, en- 
gaging in the rebellion of 1715, did not long en. 
joy it. 

After being presented with the freedom of Brechin, 
they resumed their journey on the 5th of September, 
and crossed the South Esk, leaving on the left, the 
ruined castle of Finchaven, once the seat of the 
Lindesays, Earls of Crawford. Above it is a hill, 
evidently of volcanic origin, the masses of stoile, of 
which it is composed, being strongly cemented by a 
semi-vitrified substance, or lava. 

On both sides of the hill are found gfeat quan- 
titles of burnt earth, which answers every purpose 
of Tarras, or Puzzolana. 

Below this hill lies Aberlemni, in the churcb-yard 
of which, and on the road.side, are to be seen some 
of the curious carved stones, supposed to be memo* 
rial victories over the Danes, or other important 
. events. These, like the round towers, are local mo- 
numents ; but are confined within a more narrow 
compass. They seem, indeed, to be limited to the 
ef^tern side of Scotland. The greatest is that near 
Forres, another stands near Benachie in Mar, and 
the next are those of Aberlemni. 

The figures represent men on horseback, angeU, 
ftoimals,^ and a variety ^f fanciful characiers^. so that 
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the whole is probably hierogljpliic. The cross,, 
howeyer, visible on some of them, indicates the era 
of Christianity. 

Proceeding towards Forfar, they pass a moor, 
noted for a battle between the Picts and the Scots, 
in 831 , in memory of Which, a great cairn is erected, 
near the spot of action. 

Forfar, the capital of the county, is a thriring 
place, and contains about t(vo thousand inhabitants,, 
^bo are principally engaged in the manufacture of 
linens. 

The castle, which stood on a small hill near the 
towii, has not even a fragment left ; and the lake, 
-which tradition says once surrounded this place, 
is very much reduced by draining, to which the 
fine marie, found at the bottom, offered a tempta- 
tion. 

Five miles from Forfar, stands the castle of 
Glamis, which, while history, or poetry, and 
Shakespeare, remain, will always excite attention* 
The ancient pile, it seems, was of much greater ex. 
tent than the modern. The spot where IN^alcolm II, 
fell by the hands of assassins, in a passage, is still 
shewn to strangers ; and the more pleasing scene, 
where the bards took their places, and sung the 
heroism of their patron and his ancestors. 

The most spacious rooms, as is customary in old 
castles, are in the upper stories, and are furnished 
with the tawdry magnificence of the middle of th« 
last century. The habitable part is below stairs ; 
and here are some good portraits. 

In the chnrch-yard of Glamis, is a stone, similac 
to those at Aberlemni, called the. Grave-stone of 
Malcolm. The murderers of that prince perished 
miserably. The country being covered with snow, 
they lost their road as they fled, got upon the lake 
of Forfar, the ice of which gave way, and they 
sunk to rise uo more. The sculpture ofl tkfi ^qitt 

X 
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seems to allude to the mujrder and tlie fate ot die 
conspirators. 

Near Glamis a^e two other stones, charged with 
rnde sculptures of men and animals. One' seems to 
refer to Sueno, a Danish monarch ; the other is cai-. 
led Orland's stone. 

Denoon Castle, which lies about two miles front 
'Glamis, is seated on a steep rock, and is almost 
inaccessible. On the north are two or three rows 
of terraces. The form is semicircular, and the area 
is encompassed with an enormous wall of stone and 
earth, twenty-seven feet high, and thirty thick. — 
This fortress appears to be of the same nature with 
that at Catter-thun. 

At Belmont, the seat of the honourable Stuart 
Mackenzie, lord privy seal of Scotland, Mr. Pen.. 
nant and his friends met with the most obliging 
reception. The environs are fertile and much 
improved. Much flax is raised, many potatoes 
are planted, and artificial grasses begin - to be 
town. The only manufacture is that of coarse 
brown linen. 

^^ Belmont," says Mr, Pennant, ^^ stands en^ 
tirely on classic ground ; for in its vicinity lay the 
last scene of the tragedy of Macbeth. In one 
place is shewn a tumulus, called BelJy Duff, or 
rather the memorial of his fall. It is a verdant 
mount, surrounded by two terraces, with a cross 
on the summit, now shaded by broad-leaved la. 
buraums, of great antiquity. The battle, which 
began beneath the Castle of Dunsinane, might have 
spread as far as this place." 

In a field on the other side of the mansion, is a 
monument to tiie memory of the brave Seward, who 
fell by the hands of Macbeth. It consists of an 
immense stone, twelve feet high above ground, and 
upwards of eighteen feet in girt, weighing, accord. 
ia§ to computation, twenty ton^t 
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Near this is a small tumulus, called Duffs.kno^l ^ 
liut the church.yard of Meigle, ia which parish 
^Belmont stands, is still more rich than the environs 
In remarkable antiquities. There are several hiero« 
glyphic columns, vulgarly called Queen Vanora's 
Grave»stones, the reputed wife of King Arthur. — 
This is probably the same lady to whom the Welch 
give the name of Guinever, and to whose chastity 
neither bards nor historians do much credit. Tra. 
dition says, that, after the defeat of her lover, she 
'was imprisoned in a fort on the hill of Barra, op- 
posite to Meigle ; and that, >vhen she died, she was 
interred here. It is, however, insinuated by some, 
that she was torn to pieces by wild beasts, to which 
the sculpture seems to allude ; unless we suppose 
that the sculpture gave origin to the tale. The 
stones that formed her grave are reported to have 
been mortised into each other in a triangular form ; 
the holes and groves still appear, but they are now 
disjointed. 

On the 8th of September, they left Belmont, and 
pass beneath the famous hill of Dunsinane, on whose 
summit stood the Castle of Macbeth, with a full 
view of Birnam wood. *' No place," says Mr. 
Pbnnant, " could be better adapted for the seat pf 
a jealous tyrant: tlie sides are steep, and of the 
most difficult ascent; and the summit commands a 
most extensive view, in front and rear. Of this 
celebrated fortress, the only remains arc a verdant 
area, of an oval form, fifty-four yards by thirty, 
surrounded by two deep ditches." 

This place was fortified with abundant labour, 
and its natural strength was heightened by the ap- 
plication of every art which a tyrant Could devise 
for his security. 

On the plain below are several other monuments 
of antiquity, chiefly sepulchral. One tumulus, of 
a superior size, and of a pyramidical form^ is sup* 
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posed to bare been that from which Macbeth ad- 
ministered justice; and, in the . beginning of his 
reign, no prince ever ruled with more equity. He 
Xf as the first of the Scottish monarchs that formed 
a code of laws. 

Cross the river Earn, near the house of Moncrieff, 
arid stop to refresh at Abernethy, once the capital 
of the Pictish kingdom, seated near the junction of 
•the Karn and the Tay. 

The origin of the Picis has been much disputed ; 
but there is every reason to imagine they were 
sprung from the ancient aboriginal Caledonians^ and 
that both the Picts and the Scots had the same com. 
mon ancestors. 

When the general name of the Caledonians was 
lost, the Picts, as they were called, obtained, tho 
eastern part of Scotland, and the Scots the western. 
The former derived their name from their plunder, 
ing disposition, and in those days, rather honour 
than infamy was annexed to successful marauders ; 
the latter probably gained their appellation from 
Scuite, a wanderer, in allusion to their modes of 
life. 

No sooner were two rival powers establishedrin 
this part of the island, than wars arose between 
them, which were carried on with various success^ 
till at last the Scots proved victorious, and put an 
end to thfe kingdom and very name of 4 he Picts. 

It does not appear that there are any remains of 
antiquity at Abernethy, that can justly be attributed 
to its ancient possessors. Inch.tuthel and many 
other places are vestiges of the existence of the 
Picts; and a fastness, on Mordun Hill, in this 
neighbourhood, may probably have been the cit- 
adel of Abernethy, or the refuge for the women 
and children in times of danger. 

A round tower, resembling that of Brechin, is 
the principal curiosity of this town. Its height 
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within is seventj-two feet, and at present It sup. 
ports a bell ; but is uncovered, which reduces its 
height. The inner diameter is eight feet, and the 
-walls decrease in thickness, as they rise from the 
ground* 

Here St. Brigid, a yirgin of Caithness^ dedicated 
herself to the serTice of heaven, and resolutely per. 
severed in the duties of a monastic life, with nine 
associates, till the hour of her death, , which hap- 
pened in 513. So high was her reputation for 
sanctity, that the most extravagant honours were 
paid to her memory : she was reputed an oracle, 
had churches dedicated to her ; and to swear by her 
divinity was reckoned one of the most solenln 
oaths. A collegiate church was founded in honour 
of her relics ; and the see was metropolitan till, in 
840, it was translated to St. Andrews, by Kenneth 
III. after his victory over the Picts. Abernethy 
declined in consequence of thisy being alienated 
from God and St. Brigid, to whom it had been 
given by Nectanus, king of the Picts, till the day 
of judgment.^ 

Ascending the Ochil hills, they soon entered the 
shire of Fife, near the junction of which with the 
Strathern stands Mugdruni Cross, an upright piL 
lar, charged with sculptures much defaced, but 
among whith may «till be traced horsemen and ani- 
mals. Near this was the cross of the famous Mac. 
duff, Thane of Fife, of which nothing but the 
pedestal remains. On it were inscribed certain 
macaronic verses, preserved hoth by Sibbald and 
Gordon. It appears, from an interpretation of 
them by Mr. Cunningham, that they contained a 
grant from Malcolm Canraore to the Earl of Fife, 
of several enoluments and pri^leges. 

Leaving the Ochil Hills, they reach Falkland,. a 
royal borough, but of small extent. Here stood 
one of the. seats of the Macduffs, the potent Earls 
X 3 
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of Fife, On the attainder of the seTehteenth car!, 
in 1424) it reverted to the crown, when James V. 
seems to have been very partial to the spot, and | 
evinced much taste in improving it. Enough stiQ ' 
remains to shew the former magnificence of Palk. 
land Castle. Here David, Duke of Rothesay, son 
to Robert III. vras cruelly starved by his uncle, 
the Duke of Albany. For a time his life was pre. 
served by the piety of two women, one of vrhon 
fed him with oaten cakes, the other with her own 
milk, conveyed by means of a pipe; but bdiij 
detected, they were inhumanly put to death. 

Continuing their journey ajong a plain, partly 
a)*able, partly heath, darkened with vast planta. 
'tions of Scotch pines, they came to Melvil, the seat 
of the Earl of Levcn and Melvil, an elegant pile, 
designed by Sir William Bruce, and built in 1692. 
The apartments are adorned with a few family paint- 
ings, and a full length of Gustavus Adolphus, king 
of Sweden. 

In the garden is a square tower, one of the snn. 
mer retreats of Cardinal Beaton, and near it s 
Cardan's Well, so called from the eminent physi. 
clan pf that name, who in 1552, was sent for from 
Milan, to cure Hamilton, Archbishop of St. An- 
drews, of an asthma, which he effected; but by 
casting the nativity of his patient, is said to have 
foretold his ignominious fate. The prelate was af- 
terwards hanged on a live tree at Stirling, and the 
•subsequent bitter couplet was composed on the oc- 
casion: 

Vive dill, felix arbor, semperque vireto. 
Frond i bus, ut nobis talia pom a feras. 

Beyond Melvit,^he country is well cultivated 

and fenced with quickset hedges. Pass the ancient 

church of Darsie, which is built at the verge of ai 

vcsminence over thedver Eden. The tower is poly* 
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gonal, terminating in a spire. Here is. likewise a 
castellated house, once belonging to the see of St. 
Andrews. 

Passing a barren moor, enjoy Tcry extensive 
tiews, in which the Eden, the estuary of the Tay, 
and the great bay of St. Andrews, form principal 
features. Full in front, at the bottom of a long 
descent, appears the venerable city of St. Andrews, 
placed near the imter's edge. Its towers and spires 
at a distance giv6 it an air of magnihcence, and 
raise the expectations of the traveller to a very high 
pitch. On entering the west port, a spaciouls well- 
built street appears, of vast length ; but grass covers 
the greatest part of it, and the solitude excites the 
idea of a pestilence. Advancing farther, the towers 
and spires, which afforded such an appearance of 
grandeur, on a nearer view, exhibit only the me- 
lancholy ruins of decay. " A foreigner," says 
Mr. Pennant, '' ignorant of the- history of this 
^country, would naturally inquire, what calamity 
has this city undergone? has it been bombarded by 
a ferocious enemy ? has it felt, like Lisbon, -the de- 
Tastation of- an earthquake? But with what horror 
roust we reflect, that the destruction originated from 
the more barbarous zeal of John Knox, who, by 
his declamations, flrst inflamed, and then permitted, 
p furious crowd to overthrow edifices, dedicated to 
that very Being he pretended to honour by their 
ruin. The cathedral was the labour of one hundred 
and sixty years, a building that did honour to the 
country; yet in June 1359, the Gothic reformer 
effected its demolition in a single day.'* 
r Legends informs us, that St. Andrews owesjts 
origin to a singular circumstance. St. Regulus, or 
St. Rule, a Greek, was warned by a vision to visit 
Albion, and to take with him the arm-bone, three 
fingers, and three toes of St. Andrew. He set out 
^ ivith some companions in 370, and aftet being tossed 
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by tempests, was shipwrecked on the coast of OihoA 
linia, in the territory of Ilergustus, King of the 
Picts. His majesty no sooner heard of the arriTal^ 
of the pious strangers, and their precions relics, 
than he gave them the most hospitable reception ; 
and haying accommodated St. Regulus with his own 
palace, built a church near it, which still bean tim 
name of that devotee. 

Here Regulus established the finst Christian ptiest 
of this country, called Culdees, either from cultoret 
Dei^ or from Keledeij dwellers in cells. These long 
professed a pnre religion, and withstood the power 
of the popes ; but David I. siding with his holiness, 
they lost the long-en joyed authority of choosing their 
own bishop, and the superstitious rites of popery 
were introduced. 

The cathedral was founded in 1161, by Bishop 
Arnold : but it was many years before it attained 
its full magnificence. The length, from east to 
west, was three hundred and seventy feet; of the 
tranjjept, three hundred and twertty-two ; yet of 
this immense pile, which was not completed till the 
fourteenth century, nothing now remains, bat parts 
of the cast and west ends, and of the south side. It 
was made archiepiscopal by Sixtus I V^ at the inter- 
cession of James III. 

The chapel of St. Regulus adjoins to the east, 
the nave of which exists, but the two side aisles are 
ruined. The arches of the doors awl windows are 
round, and bear undoubted marks of antiquity. — 
The tower is one hundred and three feet high, and 
forms an equilateral triangle. 

The priory was founded by Alexander I. in 1 132 ; 
and had several inferior monasteries dependent on 
it, with vast revenues. Of this edifice, nothing re- 
mains, save the walls of the precinct, which shows 
its immense extent. Other religious buildings, which 
eace decorated St* Andrews^ are oaly known by 
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»name : the foundafion of some can scarcely be pointed 
out. 

Some ruins of the castle are still to be seen on 
the east side of the city, seated on a rock, OTer- 
hanging the sea. The portal ^remains, and the 
r"window is shown, from which it is pretended that 
the bigoted Cardinal Beaton glutted his eyes with 
the cruel martyrdom of George Wishart, who was 
burnt on a spot below. All sects are ready to re- 
taliate the chargf of cruelty on each other ; Beaton 
was sufficiently detestable on ofther accounts ; the 
measure of his crimes was filled up, causing the 
death of that pious man ; and the patience of a mar- 
tial age was worn out. The cardinal, intrenched 
1>ehiBd power, and strongly fortified in the castle, 
-was surprised by only sixteen persons, anxl wai 
quickly dispatched by their swords, crying out, as 
be expired, -*' I am a priest! fie! fte! all is gone!" 

"In the church of St. Nicholas, is a monument to 
•the memory of Archbishop Sharp, a man whose life 
.and death bore some resemblance to those of the 
•cruel Beaton ; but Sharp died with the intrepidity 
df a hero, and the piety of a Christian, praying for 
his assassins with his latest breath. On the tomb 
. is represented the manner of his death : on the mid- 
dle, the prelate is placed, kneeling, the mitre and 
crosier falling from him ; an angel substitutes the 
crown of glory for the first, with the allusive words, 
pro mitra. Above is a bass relief of a falling 
church, supported by the figure of the archbishop. 
. In the church of St. Salvator, is the beautiful 
tomb of Bishop Kennedy, an hononr to his name 
and his rank, who died in 1466. Within this mo- 
Bument, were discovered six magnificent maces, 
-which had been concealed there in troublesome 
times. • One was given to each of the other Scotch 
Universities, and the rest are preserved here. — 
^' With tliese," says Mr. Pennant, " aro shewa 
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some silver arrows, with large fiilrer plates affixeil 
to them, charged with the arms and names of the 
noble youths, victors in the annual competitions in 
the generous art of archery, dropt oalj a few years 
a^o ; and golf is now the reigning game." 

St. Andrews was erected into a royal borough, 
by David I. in 1146, and its, privileges were re- 
peatedly confirmed by saccessive monarchs. The 
charter of Malcolm IV. is preserved in the tolbooih: 
it is couched in few words, and occupies only a bit 
of parchment. Here too are kept tiie silver keys 
of the city, which are formally delivered to the 
king, when he visits this place ; or to a victorious 
enemy, in token of submission. 

Though it is impossible to ascertain the ancieat 
population with any degree of precision, it is uiu 
questionably much reduced in modern times. One 
criterion remains: it is known, that, during the 
Splendour of this city, between sixty and seventy 
iKikers were resident here ; and now ten are snf. 
ficient. The trade was also once very considerable, 
but is now'dwindled away to the insignificant ma» 
nufacture of golf balls, which employs several 
hands. These balls are made by stuffing a large 
quantity of feathers into a leather case, by the help 
of an iron-rod, with a wooden handle ; and as tiie 
chief pressure is against the breast of the ardst, 
the trade is frequently fatal to him, by superindncing 
consumption. 

The ancient and celebrated University of St. 
Andrews was founded in 1411, by Bishop Wardlaw. 
It once consisted of three colleges ; St. Salvator's, 
St. Leonard's, and St. Mary's. 

The first is a handsome building, consisting of a 
quadrangle, one side of whi^h is formed by the 
church, and another by the library. St. Leonard's 
College is now united to it, from a deficiency of 
revenues. 
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This nniTcrsity is governed by st chancellor, 
elected bj the two principals and the professors^ — 
"The office was originally Tested in the Archbishops 
o€ St. Andrews ; but is now conferred on some dis. 
tinguished nobleman. 

The next officer in rank, is the rector, to 
-whose care is committed the priyileges, disci. 
pline, and statutes of the uniTersity. The dif. 
ferent professors are indefatigable in their attention 
to the instruction and morals of the students ; and 
this place, in the opinion of our author, possesses 
several peculiar advantages for the education of 
youth. The air is pure and salubrious; and the 
situation precludes theih from all commerce with 
the world, the haunt of dissipation. From the 
SD^allness of the society, every student's character 
is perfectly known ; and vice is checked, before it 
can rise to any excess. 

The students may be accommodated in the col- 
leges, in private houses, or in those of thp profes. 
sors. The price in the colleges is only 8/. for a 
session of seven months: with the professors it 
amonnts from 10 to 26/. a quarter. The whole 
number of students is about one hundred, and their 
badge is a red gown without sleeves. 

On the 15th of September, they left St. Andrews, 
and ^ter travelling some way over uncultivated 
hills and moors, with some collieries, they descended 
into a track rich in cbrn, and commanding a most 
extensive and beautiful view of the Frith of Forth. 
The Bass Island, and that of May, were within 
l^e landscape. The latter once belonged to the 
monks of Reading, in Yorkshire ; and by the in. 
teroessi<m of Adrian, a holy man, who was buried 
here, the barren had the curse of sterility removed 
from them, from which etrenmstance it was tho- 
great resort of female piigrimt. 

R^chioi; the shore of the fine bay of Largo, 
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they continaed their ride along its curvature, and 
met with the cheerful and frequent succession of 
towns, farms, and Tillas. The country is po- 
pulous ; and carries on a considerable trade in coal 
and salt. 

In a field not far from the village of Lundie*, 
are three vast upright stones, the largest sixteen - 
feet high, and its solid contents two hundred and 
seventy. There are either fragments or vestiges of 
three others ; but it is impossible to guess at the^ 
form of their original disposition. .Near this spot, 
the Danes met with a considerable defeat from the. 
Scots, under the conduct of Macbeth and Banquo. . 
It is therefore probable that these stones are memo- . 
rial of the victory. Fragments of human bones 
have been discovered, on digging near their bottoms. . 

Having refreshed at the town of Levin, they pro- . 
ceeded through the villages of Buckhaven, Wemys,. 
and Easter Wemys. On an eipinence, impending 
over the sea, is the house of Wemys, the seat of the' 
ancient family of. that name; and on the shores are 
found that beautiful plant, the sea-bugloss, whose 
fine glaucous colour, and red and blue flowers, en. 
liven the beach in various parts of Scotland and the 
Hebrides. 

Pass through a track of collieries, many of the 
beds of which have been on fire for above two can. 
turies, and formerly smoke has been apparent in 
the day, and flame by night ; but, of late years, 
the conflagration is only visible by its melting the 
snow that falls into the fissures. This phenomenon 
has been noticed since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and was once truly awful. 

A little farther lies Dysart, a large royal borough, 
very populous ; and beyond it Path-head, inhabited 

* Now rendered illustrious, by giving the title of Baron ta 
Lord Viscount Duncan and bis heirs.. ■ 
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chtefly by check-weavers and nailers, vrho hare been 
lately collected there. 

Adjoining is Kirkaldie, another royal borough, 
containing about one thousand six hundred inhabit, 
ants. This, like most other maritime towns of Fife, 
depends on the coal and salt trade. The country 
13 yery populous, but less so than when the fisheries 
were more flourishing. 

In consequence of the decline of this beneficial 
branch of commerce, numbers have remoyed to the 
sonth.w^tern parts of the kingdom ; but there is 
still one class of men on this coast, and, ^^ I be- 
lieye," says Mr. Pennant, ^' in most of the coal 
counties of Scotland, to whom the power of emi. 
• grating is denied. In this yery island, to this day^ ' 
is to be found a remnant of slayery, paralleled only 
in Poland and Russia ; thousands of our fellow sub- 
jects are at this time the property of their landlords, 
appurtenances to their estatek, and transferrable with 
them to any purchasers. Multitudes of colliers and 
salters are bound to the spot for life; and eyen 
strangers, who come to settle here, are subject to 
the same cruel custom, unless they stipulate to the 
contrary." 

During i short illness, which confined Mr, Pen. 
nant at Kirkaldie, he sent his draughtsman to 
Doctan, about four miles distant, to obtain a draw- 
ing of a remarkable column, about six or sqycn 
feet high, mortised at the bottom into another.--^ 
Rttde figures of men on horseback are still to b« 
traced on it; and it is said to commemorate a 
Tictory gained here oyer the Danes, in 874, by 
Constantine II. 

On September 1 5th, they continued their journey, 

and passing the Grange, andSeaficld Castle, a square 

tower, near the shore, they reached Kinghorn, a 

imaii borough town* The castle was once a royal 

T 
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residence. At this place is the ferry between the 
county of Fife and the port of Leith, a passage of 
Bcven miles. * 

Opposite to Kinghorn, in the middle of the Frith, 
lies Inch Keith, an island about a mile in length, 
famous in history for several centuries. It is said 
to derire its name from the gallant Keith, who sig- 
nalized himself by his' valour in 1010. 

A little from Kinghorn is the precipice down 
which Alexander III. fell, and was killed, in 1235, 
as he was riding in the dusk of the evening. A mile 
beyond this is Brunt Island, the best harbour on 
this part of the coast, and a place naturally strong, 
and once well defended by a castle. 

Farther on lies Aberdour, a small town, where 
the Earl of Morton has a pleasant seat. 

^' Near Aberdour," says Mr. Pennant, *^ I bad 
the pleasure of seeing a most select collection of 
pictures, made by Captain Stewart. It is in vain 
to attempt the description of this elegant cabinet, 
part of which the proprietor always carries about 
with him. His , house is small, and to get at bis 
library I ascended a ladder." 

Two or three miles to the west lies Inchcolm, a 
small island near the shore, celebrated for its mo- 
nastery, founded in 1123, by Alexander I. in con- 
sequence of the hospitable reception he met with 
from a poor hermit, when he was driven by a storm 
to this island. This building was very consider.* 
able ; the tower of the church, and the ruins of 
various appendages, are still to be seen. During 
the reign of Edward III. this place did not escape 
a sacrilegious violation ; but a storm overtook the 
plunderers^ and many of them perished in the deep. 

Leaving this place, they visited Dunibressel, the 
seat of the Earl of Murray, the scene of the cruel 
murder of the handsome earl, with whom Anne of 
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Denmark was supposed to be enaaioured ; sftid hif 
fate is ascribed to the consequent jealousy of her 
fpouse. 

Ride through the borough of Inyerkeithing, for^^ 
merly a royal seat, and saw in this yicinity the 
headland of St. Margaret, where the queen of Mal- 
colm III. landed in 1068, after the Norman inya. 
sion. This is also called Queen's Ferry ; and the 
Tillage on this side obtains the name of North 
Ferry. 

From Ringhorn to this place, the Frith gradu. 
ally contracts itself; but here, by the jutting out 
of the north shore, it forms a strait, only two 
miles in breadth, while beyond it as suddenly opens 
into a large and huge expanse. About midway in 
this strait lies Inch-garyie, with the ruins of a 
fort, from which the eye is delighted with the cir- 
cumambient views. 

The whole peninsula of Fife is extremely po- 
pulous, fertile in the soil, and happy in its mines 
and minerals. The number of towns is, perhaps, 
unequalled in any similar extent of coast; for the 
whole shore, from Crail to Culross, about forty 
English miles, is one continued chain of towns and 
villages. 

After passing Queen's Ferry, they approached 
Dunfermline, about four miles from the Frith; 
prettily situated on a rising ground, and a well- 
cultivated enclosed country. No river washes this 
town ; but a small stream is conducted through the 
streets for economic uses, the water of which after- 
wards joins a rivulet, that serves to turn five mills. 

Dunfermline is very populous, containing be- 
tween five and six thousand inhabitants, who carry 
on various manufactures, particularly of damasks, 
diapers, checks, and ticking, in which branches neat 
a thousand looms are employed. . 

Iron-stone abounds in this neighbourh^pd, and 
y2 
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there are collieries at the rery entrance of iJie towt^ 
of the most excellent quality. 

The tolbooth is a singular modern edifice, with a 
slender square tower, rery lofty, and copped with 
a conic roof. Mr. ChalAiers, who has an estate 
adjoining to the town, has made a carious work, at 
a vast expence, orer a glen, to form a cominunica. 
tlon between them. 

At different periods, the Scottish monarchs, from 
remote times, have resided here, and some remains 
of a castle and palace are still to be traced. 

A magnificent abbey was begun by Malcohn 
Canmore, and finished by Alexander I. As if this 
country could not have produced useless monks, 
thirteen were imported from Canterbury, in the 
reign of David I. At the time of the dlssolntioii, 
these religious amounted to twenty-six, and thdr 
revenues were very considerable. 

The existing ruins of this pile shew its former 
splendor. The window of the room near the gate- 
way, called Frater-hall, is eminently beautiful. 
Adjoining is the abbot's houise. Edward I. im 
1303, burnt down the whole abbey, except the 
church and cells, on pretence that it afforded a re- 
treat to his enemies. Part of the church is strll 
used. Several of the Scottish kings lie here, under 
flat stones, nine feet long. When Jona ceased to 
be the cemetery of royal dust, Dunfermline for a 
time received this honour. 

On leaving this place, a tumulus was pointed out 

to them, planted with trees, called the Penitent 

Mount, from a vulgar notion that it was formed 

by sacksfuU of sand, brought thither by the frail, 

. as a penance for their sins. 

Near the shore, they observed the immense lime- 
kilns belonging to the Earl of Elgin, placed amidst 
inexhaustible beds of iime-stones, and near im- 
mense seams of coal. About 12^000/. were ex- 
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pended on this useful project; but the profits are 
likely to afford an ample remuneration to the noble 
and patriotic undertaker. 

Opposite the lime-kilns stands Blackness Castle, 
<Jn a ro^k projecting into the Frith, once a place of 
great importance in preserving a communication 
between Edinburgh and Stirling. It is a large pile, 
defended by towers, and is now garrisoned by a 
few invalids. 

After riding a few miles farther, they reach Cul- 
ross, a small town, remarkable for a magnificent 
house, built about the year 1590, by Edward 
Juord Rinloss. Some remains of the Cistertian 
abbey, founded here by Malcolm Earl of Fife, are 
atill to be seen. 

Soon after they entered the little shire of Clacks 
mannan, which, with that of Kinross, alternately 
elects a member of parliament. The town of 
Clackmannan is pleasantly situated on a hill, on 
the summit of which is a' castle, the great tower of 
which is called after the name of Robert Bruce, 
and here his great sword and casclue are still pre- 
served. The hill is prettily wooded, and, toge. 
ther with the tower, forms a pictureisque object. 

Crossing the little river Devap, they soon reach^ 
ed the town of Alloa, remarkable for its coal 
trade^ as it exports above forty thousand tons an. 
nually. The town and parish are very populous^ 

Here they were politely entertained by Mr. Er« 
skine, representative of the Earl of Mar, who 
lives in the castle, now modernized. The gardens 
are laid out in the old style, but are very extensive. 
In the house are some good portraits, particularly . 
one of the celebrated. Lucy Countess of Bedford, 
painted by Cornelius Jansen, and a remarkable 
half-length of Mary Stuart, oh -copper. 

Beyond Alloa, the Ochil Hills begin to approach 
Tery near to the Forth, between whi9his a narrow 
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track, well cultivated^ and well wooded. In thes« 
hills were found, in the present century^ some na- 
tiye silrer and cobalt ore. 

Visit Cambus Kenneth, of which reformation 
left nothing but a vast square tower and an arched 
door-way. This hou€c was founded by Dayid I. 
In 1147, for canons regular of St. Augustine. 

After a short ride, reach the bridge of Stirling*, 
and entered the town, which contains about four 
thousand inhabitants. The great street is broad, 
and in it stands the tolbooth, in which is kept the 
standard for the liquid measures of Scotland. 

The castle is of great antiquity and strength, and 
has undergone many revolutions. One of the 
finest seats, belonging to the nobility, was that of 
the Earl of Mar, began by the regentj but never 
finished. • It is said to have been built from the 
ruins of Cambus Kenneth, which, drawing on him 
the charge of sacrilege, he caused these words, yet 
extant, to be engraved over the gate: 

ESf FY. 6PEIK. FURTH. I CAIR. MOTHT. 
CONSIDIR VTEIL.'I CAIR. MUTHT. 

Near the castle are Edmonston's AValks, . cut 
through a little wood in the vast steep. Beneath, 
on the flat, are to be seen the vestiges of the gar- 
dens, belonging to the palace, called the King's 
Knot. 

Above these walks is the Ladies' Hill, where the 
fair sat, to behold theiir faithful knights exert their 
skill and dexterity in tilts and tournaments, per. 
formed in a hollow below. * 

Stirling is so Aiuch connected with the memorable 
occurrences in Scotch and English history, that to 
give an account of all the vicissitudes it has under. 

^ Our author visited this town in his first tour, to which ^ 
refer for some flMrther particulars. 
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gone, would be to copy part of the tinaals of both 
nations. . .» • 

Pass through the small town of St. Ninian and 
the Tillage of Bannockbourne ; and, ascendii^g a 
hill 5 sec the relics of Torwood, illustrious for har* 
ing sheltered .Wallace, after the fatal battle of F,a!^ 
kirk. Some remains of an oak, under which 'the 
hero is said to have reposed, are still pointed oiit 
with veneration. ' 

At some distance from this, leave, in a valley^ 
on the left, the two mounts, called Dunipace, on 
the north bank of the Carron. One is perfecfljr 
round, and about fifty feet high : the other is of . 
an irregular form, and' composed of gravel. It is 
probable both were sepulchral monuments. To 
the north-east of these, on the same side of the 
river, stood that celebrated and lamented antiquity^ 
Arthur^s Oven. 

Night closing in^ before they proceeded so far^ 
our author could not personally visit some antiqni. 
ties in this vicinity, among the rest, the site of 
Camelon, a Roman town, the streets and walls of 
which vtere perceptible in the time of Bttchanrail>; 
but now not a vestige is left to attract the carious. 

It is said, the sea once flowed up to this town, 
• and that fragments of anchors have been fonnd near 
it. Buchanan supposes it to have been the Caer^ 
guidi of the venerable Bede ; but, according to hi^^^^^ 
description, it must have been a fortress on Incl*^^^ 
Keith. 

Lie at Falkirk, a large ill-built townj noted ^^ ^ >^^ 
its fairs for black cattle. v^ V, 

Carron Wharf lies upon the river of the s^^ -^ 
name, which, a few miles below, falls into ^ 
Frith. The canal, between this frith and tha^Xt:.^^ 
the Clyde, begins on the south side of the nJontW^^^ 
fte Cajrron: its course is more than thirty mU^v ^^^ 
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Nei^r Cdllendar House, at a small distance ea^t. 
ward of Falkirk, are large remains of Antoninus's 
Wall, or, as it IS vulgarly called, Graham's Dyke; 
a vast work, effected by Lollius Urbicas, governor 
of Britain, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, as ap. 
pears byinscriptions. 

Contiaulng their journey, over a naked and bar* 
re& coaatry, they crossed the water of Avon, and 
soon after had a charming view of the town, castle, 
^d lake of Linlithgow. 

This town contains three or four thousand souls, 
snd carries on a considerable trade in dressing oi 
white leather, flax, and wooUcombing. The castle 
was founded by Edward I. whd resided in it dnring 
one winter* It was afterwards taken and demo- 
lished, but rebuilt with superior magnificence. At 
nreseokt it is a stately edifice, of a square form, 
finely seated above the lake. James V. and VI. 
Contrit)iit6d much to its embellishment. Over an 
outward gate are the four orders of knighthood, 
which the former wore ; the garter, thistle, Holy 
Qhpstj and golden fleece. Within the castle is a 
!^dsome square. 

Here th^ unfortunate Mary Stuart first saw the 
light, tier father, James V. then dying, when he 
keard a daughter was born, with a prophetic spirit, 
said — '' The kingdom came with a lass, and will be 
iost with one." .. , r 
X The church Is e?iternally handsome, but is dis. 

iced by a ruinous floor. ^^ I was shewn the 

«^e," says Mr» Pennant, " remarkable for the 

rsonated apparition that appeared to James IV. 

filem^di^ing the fatal expedition into England; 

]^id which," as Lindsay relates, ^^ as soon as it 

1 delivered it^ message, yanished like a blink of 

^un, or a whip of a whirlwind." 

#1 OQe/Of the streets is. shewn the gallery from 
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which Hamilton, of Bothwel-haugh, in 1570, shot 
the regent Murray. This man was instigat^ by- 
love, as well as rerenge, to the perpetration of this 
deed : his wife had been turned naked into the fields 
at night, and before morning became furiously mad. 
Having effectuated his purpose, he fled to France, 
where, being solicited to destroy the admiral Co« 
ligne, he indignantly replied, that, notwithstanding 
his injured affection compelled him to commit one 
murder, nothing should induce him to prostitute 
his sword in a base assassination. 

Proceeding along Strathbrock, watered by the 
Almond, they reached Kirkliston Bridge, and sooa 
after entered Edinburghshii-e. 

On the eastern bank of the influx of the Almond 
into the Frith, stands Crammond, once a Roman 
station and port, and the centre of several roads. 
Many medals, inscriptions, and other antiquities^ 
have been discovered here. 

On the right of the road are some rude funeral 
Atones ; and on one of them, called Catstean, is 
this inscription : 

IS HOC TUMUIO JACBT VETA r. VICTI. 

Visit Corsterphine, a collegiate church, in which 
are two monuments of ' the Forresters, ancient 
proprietors of the place ; and, crossing the water 
of Leith, at Coltsbridge, soon arrive at £din. 
burgh. 

As this city has already been noticed by our au- 
thor in his former tour, and will be mentioned by 
succeeding travellers, we omit his additional re- 
marks on this second visit. 

On the 21st of September, they made an excur. 
sion to Hawthorndcn, the seat of the pelebratcd 
historian and poet, Drummond, about seven miles 
from Edinbu'gh. The house and a ruined castelet 

\ 
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are built on a Tast precipice, beDeafh -vihich the 
North £sk winds* In the front of the rock, just 
beneath, the house, is cut a flight of twenty .seTen 
steps; and in the way is a gap, over which is 
thrown a bridge of boards. 

These steps lead to the entrance of the acted 
cares, which have been hollowed out of the rock 
with infinite labour. The descent into the great 
chambers is by eight steps; but on the first en. 
trance, on the right and left^ are two rooms, or 
rather galleries. The 'grand apartment faces the 
door, and is ninety.one feet long and six feet high. 
The width, at first, is twelve feet^ but afterwards 
contracts to five feet eight inches. In a recess of 
the broader part is a well, and above is cut a fun. 
Del, which pierces the roqf to the^day. Near the 
end of this apartment is a diverticle, which leads to 
another gallery, twenty-three feet by five. 

These excavations are supposed to have been the 
works of the Picts ; but, in the opinion of oar au- 
thor, they wore rather designed for an asylum to 
the neighbouring inhabitants, in troublesome times. 
It appears, from jyiajor, that the brave Alexander 
Ramsay, in 1341, made these caves his residence 
Scr a considerable time ; and that all the gallant 
youth of Scotland resorted to him, to learn the art 
of war ; and from hence he made excursions to the 
English borders. 

Having crossed the river, and clambered up a 
iteep hill, they reached the chapel of Roslyn, a 
curious piece of Gothic architecture, sixty .nine 
feet loDg, and thirty .four broad, and highly orna. 
^ncnted. It was founded in 1446 by William St, 
Clare, prince of Orkney, ^nd had the good for. 
tune to escape the barbarism of Knox's manual rc« 
formers. The eminent beauty, indeed, of this ve* 
nerable pile is sufficient to save it from the most de- 
termined exiemies to religious splendor. 
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In a deep glen, far belo^r , amidst woody emi- 
iLcnces, are the ruins of Roslyn Castle, seated ott 
a penlnsulated rock, accessible by a bridge of sta« 
pendous height. This was once the seat of tht 
Sinclairs, one of whom was Olirer, the nnforta* 
nate faronrite of James V.« and the innocent causa 
of the loss of the battle of Solway Moss, fronl 
the stubborn pride of the Scotch nobility, which 
wonldnot bond to his command. This man lired 
in poverty, to gire an impressiye lesson of the un^ 
certainty of favour to the worthless Arran, minion 
to James VI. before whom he appeared in his for« 
lorn state, repeating only these words : ^^ I ami 
Oliver Sinclair." 

Before Mr. Pennant left Edinburgh, he visltel 
Mr. Braid wood's academy, for the education of the 
deaf and dumb, and gives the warmest testimony 
of applause to the skill of the teacher and the pro- 
ficiency of his pupils. "When I entered the 
room," said he, " I found myself surrounde(d bj^ 
a number of human forms, so strangely circum« 
stanced, that I felt environed by another sort of 
beings. I was soon relieved, however, by being 
introduced to a most angelic young creature, about 
the age of thirteen. She honoured me with het 
new-acquired conversation; but I may truly say 
that I could scarcely bear the power of her pierc^ 
ing eyes : she looked me through and through. 
She soon satisfied me she was an apt scholar: she 
readily apprehended all I said, and returned me 
answers with the utmost facility: she read, she 
wrote well, and her reading was not by rote, a? 
she could clothe the same thoughts in a new set of 
words, nor varied from the original sense. 

<^ I left Mr, Braidwood and his pupils," contf^. 
nues he, " with the most pleasing reflections on 
the utility of his art, and the merit of his labours ; 
who, after receiving under his care a being that 
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seemed mereij endowed with the human form, 
could produce the latent dzvina particula cturcey\ 
' and restore a child to its glad parents, with a ca. 
pacitj of exerting its rational powers, by ex*' 
pressiT^ sounds of duty, love, and affection." 

The lord provost of Edinburgh having hand, 
a omely entertained Mr. Pennant after the freedom 
of the city had been conferred on him, he set out^ 
with his friends, from thu place, on the 26th of 
September ; and, passing through Dalkeith, spent 
a day with the possessor of Cranston Castle, and 
in Tisiting the castles of Crichton and Borthwick, - 
in the vicinity. 

Crichton Castle is seated on the edge of a bank, 
abore a yerdant glen, and was once the seat of the 
chancellor of that name. It was leveled to the 
ground by WilUaip Earl of Douglas, but after- 
wards rebuilt with more magnificence than before. 
The front of one of the courts is still very hand, 
some, ornamented with diamond-shaped facets, and 
. the cases of some of the windows are charged with 
rosettes and other decorations. 

The dungeon, called the Mas-more, has a nar- 
row mouth) but is deep ; and tradition says, that a 
person of some rank was once lodged here, for 
presuming to pass the castle without paying hfs 
respects to the owner. 

Borthwick Castle stands about a mile distant, on 
a kaowl, in the centre of a charming rale. It 
consbts of a vast square tower, ninety feet high, 
furnished with bastions. Some of the apartments 
are very spacious, and evince the style in which 
ihe Borthwick family once lived. 

Next day, after enjoying some picturesque 
Tiaws of the Forth, and the adjacent country, 
from Soutry Hill, they traversed a tedious dreary 
moor, and then enter Laaderdale| a long narrow 
bottom^ fertile iu com. 
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g k The litHe town of Lauder was the scene of an 
[ffUct of aristocFatic pride in the reign of James II L 
ikitThis infatuated monarch had created Cochran, sl 
br tnason, Eiarl of Mar, who, together with Hornill, 
.'' a tailor, Leonard, a smith, Rogers, a musician^ 
hii&nd Torfifan, a fencing*master, directed all his 
efikcouncils. The nobility being summoned to attend 
iotbere, to repel a foreign inrasion, assembled in the 
(^(f^hurch, to concert the means of their deliverance 
sj^from such wretched councils. Cochran, in all the' 
21 pomp of royal favaur,^ attended by a band of war- 
rki riors, knocked at the door, to demand the cause 
of their assembly : but he was not allowed to carry 
j^ back intelligence to his master; he was sdized, 
\i with his brother counsellors, and hanged, over a 
tk bridge, in sight of the king and his whole army. 

Near this town stands Thirlstane Castle, the 
)f;, scat of the Karl of Lauderdale, a singularly-built 
01^ old pile. The inside is heavy, and contains little 
li worth notice, save .the portrait, by Lely, of the 
id noted Duke of Lauderdale^ one of the cabal ia 

the reign of Charles II, . 
r. Making a diversion from the great road, they 
j paid « visit to the proprietor of Gala, who treated 
i them with perfect civility. This place stands in 
i Selkirk, or the forest of Ettrick, a track which 

the Scottish princes formerly reserved to themselves 
{ for the indulgence of the chace, and where they 

1 had small houses for the reception of their train. 

This country now maintains a number of sheep, 

f the principal wealth of the farmer; but so poor is 

f the soil, that an acre of land is barely sufficient for 

the support of a single sheep. Hence a farm of 

this kind, of fiftQcn hundrea acres, is sometimes 

let for 80^. The Dorset sheep have been intro. 

duced here ; but in two or three years they avii 

said to lose their prolific nature. 

Vol,. 1. z 
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About a mile from a Tillage called Gala Shields 
are striking rostiges of the great ditch, called the 
Catrail, tweoty-fiTe feet wide, and bounded, on 
each tide, bj a rast rampart. It has been traced 
twenty.two miles, and probably readied from sea 
to sea. On sercral parts of its course are strong 
ronnd forts, defended by ditches and ramparts, of 
great strength. Who were the workmen, or what 
was tile precise object of their labours, cannot now 
be ascertained. 

Continuing thdr journey, near the junction of 
the Gala and the Tweed, they entered Ro]&burgh« 
shire, an open com country, but better adapted 
for liteep-waiks. 

Crossing the Tweed, they pass by Damwick, and 
*oon after^by Skirmish Hill, noted for a fray be. 
tween the Earl of Angus and the family of Scot, in 
1626. 

Not far from this lie tho elegant remains of the 
Abbey of Metros, founded in 1136, by DaTid L 
for Cibtertian monks. 

No tiling is left of fbe abbey, except a part of 
the cloister walls, finely carved ; but the ruins of 
the church arc of singular beauty, and part is sti{l 
used as a place for divine worship. Some uncouth 
lines on the walls record the .architect, John 
Murdo, who appears to have been distinguished in 
this day, and well deserves to be remembered. 

The south side of this fabric and the east window 
are elegant beyond description. The clustered pil. 
lars, the lofty Windows, and the light, but strong, 
tracery, arc of unrivalled beauty. The exterior is 
corresponding to the splendor of the rest: the 
spires^ or pinnacle!^, that graced the roof, the 
brackets and niches, were originally adorned with 
statues; but whatever the fury of Knox's disciples 
spared, the stupid zeal of oovenaating bigots de* 
stroycd iu 1649. 
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The west etid of the church, trhichi remaiM 
standing^ is dhidedinto fire chapels, once probably 
belongiDg to private families of distiactiob ; for 
besides Alexander IL ^vho lay below the great 
altar, the Douglases, and other potent families^ 
•were interred here,. 

The situation of INIelros is remarkably pleasant. 
Near it flows the Tweed, and above it rises Eldou 
11 ill with its three heads, one of which is the site 
of a Roman camp. The venerable ruins just soar 
above the surrounding trees, and invite to a closer 
examination, which they amply recompense. 

Proceed to Old Melros, now re'duced to a single 
house, standing on a lofty promontory^ peninsu. 
latcd by the Tweed, and commanding a most de« 
lightful prospect. This was the site of the ancient 
Abbey of Culdees, mentioned by Bede, and was 
celebrated for the austerities of Dricthelmus. Thi9 
▼isionary is said to have been restored to life^ after 
being dead a whole night, during which space he 
passed through purgatory and hell, had a sight of 
the beatific vision, and reached near the confines of 
heaven, before his soul was recalled to earth. Hitf 
angelic guide admonished him of the efficacy of 
prayer, alms, fasting, and masses ; circumstances 
well calculated to impress the ignorant with rcspccC 
for the order to which he belonged. 

Crossing the Tweed at Dryburgh boat, they vi- 
sited the remains of I>ryburgh Abbey, founded by 
the constable of Scotland, in the reign of David I. 
There are very few relics of the church, but much 
of the convent,^ the refectory, and other qfiices^ re- 
main. With part of the cloister walls. This pile ap- 
pears to have been not inelegant ; but it is by no 
means comparable to Melros. The proprietor ig 
the Earl of Buchan. 

Continuing their ride through a finely^varicd 
country, fUU of coro^ in sight of the Tweedy whoss 
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banks are delightfuti j wt>oded, they passed a roncin J 
tower, called Little Dcd, once a border.hotise of 
the Kers. 

LeaTing Rutherford, they soon after saw a small 
•Roman camp on a high cliff, with an exploratory 
mount; and proceeding through a picturesque 
country, the woods and house of Fleurus opened 
to their tiew. This is the seat of the Duke of 
Roxburgh* 

The ancient castle c^ Roxburgh next attracted 
Aeir notice. It stands on a Tast and lofty knowi^ 
of an oblong form, suddenly rising out of the 
plain, near tibe junction of the Tweed and the 
Teviot. From its massy fragments and outworks^ 
It appears to hare been extremely strong. A 
tow/U once stood at the foot of the fortress, which 
was destroyed by James II. when he undertook the 
siege of this place ; and probably it was never re« 
built. Here that monarch was killed by the acci. 
dental bursting of one of his own cannons. A 
large holly marks the fatal spot. 

A train of misfortunes, which wc cannot refrain 
from enumerating, seems to have attended the nam6 
and family of Stuart. Tiie first James fell by the 
hands of assa$8ins, at Perth ; this place proved the 
destruction of the second ; the third was murdered 
by his rebellious subjects ; the fourth lost his life 
n the battle of Floddcn Field; and the fifth die^ 
of a broken heart, after the defeat at Solway. 
Through almost every scene of his daughter Mary's 
life, the dark shades of adversity ran. Her son^ 
James VI. was more fortunate; but, as if fate had 
not been tired with persecuting his race, its fury 
was resumed on his successor, Charles, whose sou 
too experienced a long series of misfortunes ; and 
bis brother, the bigoted James II. suffered the piu 
nishment of his infataation, and transmitted to hi» 
offspring exile and exclusion from royalty. 
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fordiog the Teviot, they luid a cbarming tlew of 
Kelso, s«ated near the union of the Tweed and that 
river. The ancient church, the bridge, and a pretty 
modern mansion, are conspicuous objects; The 
town itself is neat, and contains aboat two thoOi. 
sand seven hundred souls. The corn-marketis v«ry 
considerable. 

The abbey here was a vast pile, and its jemain^ 
are venerably magnificent. The environs of Kelso 
are very 'fertile, varied, and inclosed with hedges, 
^o place can boast more luxuriant Views. Agri. 
culture seems to flourish in the vicinity; and 
much wheat IS produced here, and exported. 

Our author laments that- he did not arrive a week 
carlior, to M-itn^-s the horse-races, which have been 
established here on the beautiful basis of benevo*' 
Icnce, and with the laudable view of conciliating 
two nations, formerly rivals, but now happily one. 
The stewards arc selected from the Scotch and Eng. 
lish ; " a Douglas and a Percy," says Mr. Pennant, 
*"' may be now si?en hatid in han4*" >Vliata plea. 
sing contrast to former times ! 

On the 28th of September they found themselrc^ 
at the extremity of the kingdom. On this occasion, 
our tourist displays his usual amiability. ^' I look 
back,*V says he, '' to the north, and with a grate« 
ful mind acknowledge exety benefit I received, 
from the remotest of the Hebrides to the present 
apot; whether I think of the hospitality of the 
rich, or the efibrtM of blameless poverty, straining 
every nerre to Accommodate me, amidst dreary 
bills and ungenial skies. The little accidents of 
diet or -et lodgings affect me not: I look farther 
than the mere dilferencc of living or customs-^to 
Ibe .good and benevolent heart,, whick softens 
<Svery hardship, and /"onv^rtl to delicaciea tke grovs- 
cit fve^" 
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Crossfit^ the little rill called Ridingbnrtf, fhey 
entered North umborland, and noticed Wark Castfe^ 
of which some fragments remain. Lteave behiiM 
them Coldstream, on the north bank of the Tweed, 
an^ proceed through an open country, destitute of 
]ilflnlations, amd miserably depopnlated, from the 
inhumanity and impolicy of turning several smacQ 
farms into one extensive sheep«walk. We join 
Mr* pennant in execrating those who, from what- 
«Tf r motive, can destroy the comforts of the poor, 
and weakeif the strength of their country, by 
sanctioning monopoKes of land. May such cha- 
racters be detested on earth ! Charity forbids <is 
to go farther, 

pursuing their journey, they* obserted on the 
sight several regular terraces cut oit the face of a 
liilK Such works of art are not uncommon i» 
these parts, and likewise in Scothind; but anti- 
quaries are not agreed as t6 their original pur« 
poses. 

Reach- the village of Palinsburncy and were hos- 
pitably entertained- by a gentleman in the vicinity, 
Tisited Flodden Hill, where the Scots received a 
memorable defeat, and lost their king, in ISl^. 
3o general was the havoc of the nobility, that 
scarcely a great house- in Scotland was^ exempted 
from cause for mouj*ning. 

October 1st, passing near Ford Castle, they 
d'bsvsed a plain five miles in extent, on one part of 
•which is a circular encampment, with a single foss 
and dyke. On the right of Minefield is Cope land 
Castle, a square tower, .©nee the seat of the Wal- 
laces; and a little farther they crossed the Glen, a 
amall river, in ^hich numbers of the Northutti- 
Brians were baptised, after their conversion by 
Paalinus. 

Ride tbxough the small town of Wool^r, \Thwe 
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they observed several of the peasants with bonnets, 
the last remains of the English dress^ in the reigns 
of Edward VI. and Mary. The conn try exhlbtted 
a mixture of corn-land and sheep-walks. Or the 
' west appeared the Cheviot Ilills, smooth and ver. 
dant,' among which is laid the scene of the beauti. 
f al ballad of Chevy Chace. 

Quit the road, and pay a visit to Chillingham 
Castle, the scat of the Earl of Tankerville, a 
large building of the era of James I. It con. 
tains a number of portraits; and in the hall is a 
drawing of a toad, found in the centre of the stone 
on which it is painted. 

Travel over a dreary country, chiefly an open 
ihecp-walk ; and crossing the Till, see on Hcgely 
Moor the octagonal shaft of Percy's Cross, charged 
ti'ith the arms of the family, crescents, and pikc;i. 
This was erected in memory of Sir Ralph Percy, 
"prho was slain here, in 1463, in a battle between 
the partisans of the housp of Lancaster and Lord 
Montacule* 

Near this cross enter on the ancient military 
-f oad, called the Devil's Dyke, probably a Saxon 
work, and soon after fall into the vale of Whit- 
tingham ; and passing the town of that name, sleep 
Hi a neat inn, called^ the Half-way House. 

Next day, Octpber 2d, they arrived at the small 
town of Rothbury, seated on the Coquet, which 
b(ilow the toivn runs over a narrow bed of flat 
freestone rdck, in which the water has worn a 
multitude of circular basons, called the Giant's 
Pots. 

Crossing the Coquet, they ascend a steep hill, 
and travel for some miles over a barren uncultl^ 
vated country. At the village of Camhoe, how- 
ever, the soil begins to mend, an4 trees and hedges 
jy>pcar* 
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A few miles fai'thcr, pass by Swiiibarile Castle^ 
and near it cross the Watling Street way, whic^ 
runs into the county of Roxburgh. A little south 
of ChoUcrtori, pass the Erring, and the sit« of 
Adrian's Wall and Seterus' Dyke, opposite to 
-Walwick. Several sepulchral stones and monu« 
mental inscriptions hare been dug up, in the course 
of this rast work, called also the Picts' Wall, 
which intersects the island from s;'a to sea, a dis« 
tancc of more than sixty.eight miles. In the tlm« 
of Bedc, its height was twelve feety exclusive of 
the parapet, and its thickness from seven to nine. 
It was guarded by a multitude of towers, between 
which were exploratory turrets, where sedtineli 
Were stationed within call of each Other. 

Beyond the village of Wall, they pass Hermit* 
age, so named from St. John Beverley, who made 
the adjacent woods his retreat from the world; 
and, fording the rivei^, enter Hexham, a, very %n« 
dent town, and formerly a county palatine. It is 
finely situated on the banks of the Type, and con- 
tains about five thousand inhabitants, whose chief 
manufactures are gloves, shoes, and tanning of 
leather. 

From half^obl iterated inscriptions on stones^ 
worked up in the walls of the vaults of the church, 
it appears to have been a Roman station, and, ac^ 
cording to Horsely, was the Epiacnin of PtoWmy. 
Very early in the Saxon times, it grew distin* 
guished for its ecclesiastical splendor, and ,be. 
came the seat of a see, which was orerthrowa 
about 821. 

The magnilScence of the church aud monastery 
founded here, in 674, by-Wilfrid, i« spoken of in 
the most exalted terms ; but owing to the ferocious 
devastations of the Danes, not a vestige of th^ 
ftncieat charch i« Lft. Even the present buildings 
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^omparatiTely modern, is far from being entire* 
Thomas, the second archbishop of York, is su im- 
posed to have been its founder, and the same pre- 
late established hfcre a convent of canons regular of 
Augustincs. The architecture is mixed, Gothic 
anS Saxon: the tower, which springs from the 
centre, is very lai^e, and the inside is supported 
by clustered pillars, with Gotliic arches, over 
which is a gallery, with Saxon arches. 

On the wooden skreeu before the choir is paint* 
ed the Dance of Death. Several other paintings 
adorned this part^ but they are much injured by- 
time. 

The tomb of Alfwald I^ king of Northumber- 
land, who was assassinated here in 788, is stiU 
she^n; and several other memorials of illustrious 
dead attract notice. 

In the choir is a beautiful oratory, of stone be- 
low and wood above, most exquisitely carved, now 
converted into a pew.. Near this is the tomb of a 
religious, probably a prior. 

Here is preservoi the famous fridstol, or stool of 
peace ; for whoever took possession of it was sure 
of remission. This place had also the privilege of 
sanctuary, which extended a mile on each side ; the 
limits, at the four corners, marked by crosses. 
Heavy penalties were levied on those who dared to 
violate this sanctuary ; but if they presumed to 
take a criminal from the stool, the offender was 
exposed to all the rigours of excommunication ; 
then regarded as the most dreadful of punish- 
ments. / 

Part of the monastery is still habitable ; the gate 
is entire, and consists of a fine round arch of Sax. 
on architecture. The town.house is built over ano. 
ther ancient gate, and beyond that is an old square 
tower, of three stories, iu the lowest of which are 
two dreadful dungeons,. 
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Proceeding eastward, they crossed the DItiI, o» 
the banks of which was fought the bloody battle of 
Hexh^in, in 1463, in which the Lancastrians were 
defeated. 

The resolute! and faithful Margaret, Henry'i 
queen, with her infant son. after being exposed to 
the most immtnent danger, was rescued by the gc> 
her^Stty of a robber, into whose hands she fell, 
and conveyed beyond tbe reach of her enemies. 

Pass theTyheat Corbridge, a small ta>vn, near 
^i^hich lies Coldhester, a Roman station, through 
Which the Watling Street passes. Abundance of 
' antiquary treasures hare been discovered here; some 
of which are in the possession of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. 

Continuing their ride by the side of the Tync^ 
they reach By well, a small Tillage, near which is a 
handsome modern seat, belonging to Mr. Fen* 
wick. 

Two or three miles farther lies the village of 
Ovingham, in which was a cell of black canons, 
belonging to the monastery of Hexham, founded 
by Umfranvil, baron of Proudhow, the ruins of 
whose castle make a fine object on the oppositt 
Ij^anks of the river. 

Ride for some miles along the rail-roads, on 
which the coal is conveyed to the river, and pass 
many collieries. The whole way from Corbridge is 
the most beautiful imaginable, and the' country 
is very populous, and studded with gentlemen's 
seats. 

At Newbnrn, they quit the river, and after as- 
cending a bank, reach the fine road that extends 
from Carlisle to Newcastle, At a mile's distanct 
from the latter place, they passed over the site of 
Condercum, the modern Benwel, where several 
remarkable iMscriptions have been found, Oppo. 
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site to this place the Derwent discharges itself iuto 
the Tyne. 

Newcastle*, which they now reached, is a Tast 
town, seated on the steep banks of the Tyne, .and 
joined by a bridge to Gateshead, in Durham, which 
appears to constitute a part of it. The lower 
streets and alleys are extremely narrow, dirty, and 
generally ilUbuilt; and inhabited by keclmeu, and 
people who gain their livelihood by the water; but 
the upper parts of the town contain several hand, 
some streets, filled with persons of opulence. 

Newcastle is divided into four parishes, with two 
chapels^ and contains about a dozen meeting 
houses, forming a county of itself, with a district 
ten miles in circuit. It is a corporation governed 
by a mayor, shcrif!', and twelve aldermen, who efu 
joy considerable revenues. The population, in- 
cluding Gateshead, is estimated at thirty thousand. 

The exports are well known to consist principal- 
ly of coals and salmon ; but various other branches 
of trade arc carried on here, and several lucrative 
and flourishing manufactures have been established, 
particularly of glass, sugar, iron, and steel. 

Leaving Newcastle, they crossed the Tyne in a 
ferry boat, the bridge + having been washed away 
by a dreadful flood, in 1771. Pons /Elii, th« 
andent name of the station on the northern bank, 
proves that a bridge was in use here during the time 
of the Romans ; and vestiges of a road, pointing di. 
rectly to it from Chcster-le-Strcet, are still said to 
be visible. 

Pass over a barren common, but rich in its mines 
'of coal; and theii entering a fertile indosed track, 
they reach the small town of Chester-Io-Strcet. 



* See former tour. 

f A strong ancl commodious bridge of freestone was 
K'gun after tlii:^ accidcut, and linl«hcd in tht^ year 17*7 J. 
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The church is handsome, and has a fine spire. Tho 
monuments of the Lumley familjr, collected from 
old monasteries, and placed here by the piety of « 
John Lord Lumley, in 1694; present a singular 
scries. 

In Saxon times, Chester-le-Street was greatly 
respected, on account of the relics of St. Cuthbert, 
If hose shrine became an object of superstitious de- 
votion, and drew numbers of people of all ranks to 
this place. 

At a small distance from the town stands Lumley 
Castle, a square pile, with a court in the middle, 
and modernized so as to form an excellent seat« 
It belongs to the Earl of Scarborough, and con« 
tains a noble repository of portraits, particularly 
of persons eminent in the sixteenth century, among 
which are the brave, impetuous, and presuming 
Robert Earl of Essex ; the wise and virtuous Sir 
Thomas More ; and the gallant and poetical Earl 
of Surry. In the hall is a tablet, with the history 
of Liulphus, the founder of the Lumley family 
and his progeny ; and round the room seventeen 
pictures of his descendants. 

A laughable anecdote is told of a bishop of 
Durham, a relation of the house. When James I. 
in one of his progresses, stopt at this castle, the 
prelate was anxious to impress his majesty with the 
high antiquity of the Lumloys, and was carrying 
his ancestry to a period beyond belief, and to a 
length of detail that wearied the king; '* Mon,** 
saysjip, ^' gangna farther, let ma digest theknaw- 
ledge I ha gained ; for, by my saul I did na k^n 
that Adam's name was Lumi^ey.*' 

A little to the left, between Chestcr-le-Strcct and 
Durham, they passed Coken, the romantic seat of 
Mr. Carr, and famous in former times for being the 
scene of the savage austerities of St. Godric. 

After having a picturcsqne view of Durham, 
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-trom an adjacent hill, they enter that ancient city., 
]t lies on the Wear, disposed on the side of a hill, 
aind along part of the neighbouring flat. The banks 
of the riyer are extremely ^voody, and laid out in 
^be most charming walks. The castle and ancient 
cathedral tower far above the surrounding scenery, 
and give^ Tenerable air to the place. 

The castle was founded by William the Co»« 
qneror, and afterwards became the residence of the 
jirclates of this see. The cathedral was begun in 
lOdS, by William, bishop of the diocess ; but re- 
ceived many additions and improvements from the 
piety of succeeding bishops, and the liberality of 
devotees. It is a magnificent Gothic pile, four 
liundred and eleven feet long, and eighty in breadth. 
Tke transept, or cross aisle, is one hundred and se« 
tenty feet wide, and from the centre of this springs 
a lofty tower, said to be two hundred and twenty, 
three feet high. The pillars that support this pile 
are vast cylinders, twenty-three feet in circumfe- 
Tence^ with various ornaments. 

The bishop*s throne, in the choir, is unusually 
elevated. Numerous are the persons of distinction 
vhose dust was deposited in this church. The 
shrine of St. Cuthbert, behind the altar, was once 
the richest in the kingdom, and the marks of the 
pilgrims' feet on the worn floor shew the multi- 
tude of his votaries. On the reformation, how. 
ever, his body was taken out of the tomb, and iii. 
terred beneath. ' 

In the Galilee^ or Lady's Chapel, is the tomb of 
the venerable Bcde, whose ashes, after being fir3t 
buried at Jar row, "were placed in a golden cofi^i, on 
the right side of the remains of St. Cuthbert, and 
finally were removed to this place in 1370. 

** I have heard in my road," says Mr. Pennant^ 
** many complaints of the ecclesiastical goveru« 
li€tit ihis Country is subject to, but from the gc- 
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neral face of the country, il iieeins to IhriYe won^ 
fully well under it,'' 

Though the prelates of this diocess still retain 
great temporal powers, they were stripped of bjr 
far the greater part by Henry the VHI. In former 
times they seem to have enjoyed every privilege of 
royalty : they could levy taxes, raise men, makm 
truces, call a parliament, and create barbns to sit 
and vote in it. They had also power of life anA 
death, could coin money, and appoint all officer! 
throughout the palatine; while most of the great 
people held their lands from the church. 

Leaving Durham, they travelled through a bcau« 
tiful country, highly picturesque, and soon reach 
Bishop Auckland, a good town, with a spacious 
square market-'place, on one side of which is a 
handsome gateway, crowned with a tower. 

Through this portal lies Auckland Castle, lon^ 
the residence of the Bishop of Durham. It has lost 
its castellated form, and appears very irregular in 
its architecture, having been built at ditfereut times ; 
but no part that is left can boast of any considerable 
antiquity. 

The principal apartments are an old hall, seven. 
ty feet by thirty-two; and a very handsome dining 
parlour, ornamented with portraits of Jacob and 
the twelve patriarchs. On the wainscot of a room 
below stairs, are painted the arms of a strange as. 
serablage of potentates, of every country in the 
world, about the Elizabethan reign, together with- 
the arms of all the bishoprics in ii^ngiand. 

The chapel is very elegant, roofed with wood^ 
and supported by two ro.ws of pillars, alternately 
marble and freestone, 'i'he length of this edifice if 
eighty-four feet, and the breadth forty -eight. A 
plain stone on the floor, with a modest epitaph, in . 
forms us, that the pious Cosins^ the rcfouudirr vi 
the chapel, lies bi^ucath. 
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This castle is seated in a beautiful park, watered 
by the little river Gaiinless, which, aft^r a short 
course, falls intd the tVear. It is i^nrround^d b;^ 
plantations; d.nd, in particular, t'dntains abun^^ 
dance of alders, of \£Ty uncommoti sige and size. 
The appi^ach to the house displays ^reat taste, and 
the happiest combination of natural beauties. 

Oil an eminence beyond the Wear, is Bin Chester^ 
the ancient Vinotia, where sereral Romafi coins^ 
4dtars, and inscriptioiis, hare been found. 

On the 7th of September, proce€4itig a little -way 
on the Roman road, they passed through St. Helen's 
Auckland and West Auckland, and after n short 
digression fall in again with the Roman way, which 
continues to Pierce Bridge, on" the Tees, whei'e 
once stood a chapel, founded by John Balliol, king 
of Scotland, and dedicated te the Virgin. iThc 
gateway is still standing. 

Near this bridge, in a field, called the Tofts, wa« 
Z considerable Roman station^ d^ is evident from 
the nrns and coids 'i^hich hate been discovered 
there, as well as the foundation of houses. Where 
the Roman way, which passes near this place, ha(9 
been broken up, tbci atones, of iirhich it is com^ 
posed, appear to be strongly cemented with run 
Jime. 

Crossing the Tecs, they entered Yorkshire, and, 
After a ride of a few roiles^ past through Aldbo* 
rough, now reduced to a sitiall tillage, though once 
• place of much importance* Travel over Gather. 
iy Moor, by the sides of the Double Dyke, or 
3Roman Hedge, a tast foss with banks on each ride^ 
extending from the Tees to the Swale, and soon 
reached Richmond. 

This is a respectable town, seated in a shira of 
, the same name, partly on a flat, and partly on tho 
i^de of a hilL The market place, which i& spa;. 
A A 2 
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Clous, lies in the upper part of the town ; And in Itt. 
^ntreis a large column, in lieu of the ancient cross^ 

Knitting of stockings employs a great number of 
people here; and the markets for wheat supply 
some of the more mountainous parts of the country. 

Sereral religious houses were built in this plaice 
and the vicinity. Of a house of grey friars, founds 
ed iQ 1258, nothing now remains, save the beauti- 
ful tower of its church. The ruins of St. Agatha, 
however, are still very fine, particularly the magni- 
ilcent arch.work of the inside. They lie about a 
mile cast of Richmond, at the extremity of some 
beautiful meadows, watered by the Swale. 

The remains of the fortifications of Richmond 
are not very considerable. The ancient walls took 
in little more than the market place, and had three 
gates. The castle stands in the south.west part of 
the hill, on a lofty and bold situation, above the 
Swale, which half surrounds it. The walls of the 
precinct, some small square towers, and one yer^r 
large, are still to be seen. This fortress wa& 
founded by Alan, earl of Bretagne, nephew to the 
Conqueror, by whom he was created Earl of Rich.^ 
mond. 

Cross the river, and, after traversing a dreary 
moor, descend into a vale, not much more inte- 
resting. Passing, however, through the small 
town^ of Billersley and Leybourne, the country 
began to wear a more agreeable and cultivated 
aspect, particularly where the rapid crystal river 
Ure fertilizes the meadows it divides. 

On the left saw Middleham Castle, once possess* 
ed by Richard, duke of York, who here lost hig 
only son, Edward. It is a vast building, with 
fteep towers and square turrets, and was inhabited 
9S late as 1609, by Sir Henry Lindley, knight* 

Visit the church of Wensley, oo the floor of 
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Wliicb are KTetstl figures, carved on the stones, in 
memory of persons interred bfclow, probably of the 
$cr6o{i family. 

Bolton House, in this Ticinity, a seat of the 
I>uke of Bolton, finished about 1678, contains a, 
Jew portraits of the Scroops, the ancient owners. 

From^ a bridge oyer the Ure, they hj|d a delight* 
-fill view of the river above and below, with its syU 
Tan banks. On the right is Bolton Castle, built, 
4iccording to Leland, by Richard Scro6p, chan« 
cellor of England, nndcr Richard II. Here Mary 
Stuart was first confined, after her remoTal from 
Carlisle ; and several of her letters are dated from 
this place. The building is square, with a vast 
^square tower at each corner, in which are the prin« 
cipal apartments. 

Reach Aysgarth, remarkable for the fine arch 
over the Ure, built in 1539. The scenery, both 
above and below, is uncommonly picturesque. Th^ 
.Jbanks are rocky, precipitous, and darkened with 
trees. Above the bridge two regular precipices 
crass £he river, down which the water devolves in 
.beautiful cascades. Still lower are other falls; but 
the finest is about half a mile's distance, where th«l 
/river is crossed by a great scar, which opens in the 
jniddle, and forms a magnificent flight of steps, 
down which the river tumbles in foamy pride, and 
forms several circular basons in the rocky channel. 
Near Aysgarth, or Aysgarth Force, as the cata- 
racts are called, was a convent of white monks, 
transported luther from Savigny, in France, iqi^ 
1 145 ; 1>Dt afterwards removed to the neighbouring 
^bbeyof Jerraax. 

The environs are quite captivating ; thegrounds 
are vrdl inclosed ; hoases and people are every 
Whe^. -seen, " and industry and competence,'* 
•ays Mr. Penpant, " seem to reign among these 
^PP7 Ke|ioa9*" Mittens and knit stockings are the 
A A 3 
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principal manufactures. The hilla produce lead, 

the valley V cattle of every kind. 

Ascending a long steep, they came to a large 
plain on the top, and descend into a narrow Tale, 
watered by the Wharf. After riding through tits 
villages of Buchan and Starbottam, thejr lay al 
Kettlewel, asmall mine town. 

Ne&t day, October 0th, they continued their 
journey, and rode under Kilnsey.scar, a stapen- 
dous rock, ninety.three yards high, which over, 
hangs its base in a dreadful manner. Leaving the'' 
vale, in which it is situated, they got into a hilly 
country, and soon reached Skipton, a town prin* 
ci pally consisting of one brOad street, terminatcdL 
by the church and caslle. l^he latter is said t# 
have been built by. Robert de Romeiy, lord of 
the manor, but t^everal times changed masters, 
before it was dismantled by order of parliament hi 
1648, because it had received a loyal garrison. It 
wa«, however, repaired and restored about tern 
years after by the celebrated Anne Clifibrd. 

It is built on the edge of a deep dingle, prettily 
wooded and watered by a navigable canal ; and 
seems much betrer adapted for habitation than de- 
fence. A gateway, with a round tower at each 
side, stands at a small distance. The towers in 
the castle are generally round, but some are 
polygonalp Over the entrance is an inscription, 
recording the era pf its repair. 

The great family picture, here, is a curious per. 
formance, in three compartments, like a skrecn. 
In the centre is the celebrated George Clifford, the 
hero of the reign of Elizabeth, and his lady, Mar- 
garet Russel, of the Bedford family, extending od^ 
hand to two beautiful boys. Above the prtncifMil 
iigures, are the heads of two sisters of the' eari, 
and two of the countess. ' The twa side leaves 
hew tiie portraitts of the dijstinguish^^ ^^^^ OHU 
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ford) afterwards countess of Dorset, Pembroke-^ 
and Montgomery,' with books and masic ; and 
aboTe are the beads of Mr^ Samuel Daniel, ht^r 
tutor, and Mrs. Anne Taylor, her governess; In 
the other leaf, the same lady appears in her midw 
die age, and abore her, the heads of her two hus. 
bands, the Earls of Dorset and Pembroke. Shb 
was one of the most illustrious wt>me» of her age, 
and possessed of masculine spirit atnd prudence^ 
Her. letter to the insolent minister of an ungrateful 
court, who wished to force a person into one of 
ber boroughs, who was disagreeable to h^r, hais 
often been quoted. It is so laeonic, and full of 
noble indignation, that we cannot forbear repeating 
iL ^' \ have been bullied by an usurper; I have 
been neglected by a court ; but I will not be dic« 
tated to by a subject. Yoa man^ . ^ha'nt stand.*^ 
Signed, 

jinne Dorset^ Pembroke, and Montgomery/, 

On the steeple of the church is aq Inscription, 
Importing, that, after being ruined in the civil wars, 
It was repaired by this lady in 1635, Within the 
church are inscriptions on plain stones, in memory 
of the three first earls of Cumberland* 

Continuing their journey, through a pleasant 
Tf le, watered by the smooth Are, alopg whose side 
winds the canal between Leeds and Liverpool, they 
reach Kighly, seated at the bottom of another fer- 
%e vale. This place has a considerable manu. 
fact'ure of figured everlastings, and much wool is 
fpun for the stocking weavers. 

Leaving this town, they crossed some dismal 
moors, varied with acclivities and descents, and 
arrived at the large town of Halifax, seated at the 
bottom of a very steep hill, ^nd almost concealed 
Ijjl very nearly approached. The streets are nar.< 
i»ow, but of great length ; the (louses mostly built 
and covered with Btoi^^ Th^ church is spacious, 
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and supported by two rows of octagottal piflM^ 
and the parish, which is of vast extent, is calculated 
to contain forty thousand inhabitants* Besides 
the church, there are twelre chapels annexed to it; 
ticsides several meeting houses. 

Halifax rose on the decline of the woollen manu* 
factures at Rippon,. about the beginning <^ th4 
aixteenth century, when it was a very inconsider. 
able place* The various fabrics of wool are now 
carried on here to a great extent, and the surround* 
iug country flourishes from the opulence of this 
central place. 

In passing the extremity of Halifax, they observed 
a square building, about four feet high and thirteen 
broad, od which was placed the Maiden*, an in. 
ftrument for beheading criminals, a priTilegc of 
g#cat antiquity in this place. As late as the reiga 
of Elizabeth^ twenty-fiye persons suffered here by 
this machine, which is now destroyed. A model, 
however, islteptina room under the. pas*l]ament 
house at Edinburgh, where it was introduced bf 
the Regent Morton, and very properly made Hm 
instrument of his own execution* 

Passing through a populous country, atndded 
with the seats of the clothiers, they dined at a^small 
house at the head^of the canal, which, conveys the 
manufactures to> the Trent, and paid a visit tq Mr. 
Bolton, a resident here, who has formed an ex* 
tensive cabinet in natural history^ as the amuse. 
Tuent of his vacant hours* Crossing the Calder at 
Lowerby bridge, after a steep ascent, arrived in a 
moory track ; and reaching Blackstoni; Edge, 
enjoy a most unbounded view of ^Lanoa^re, 
Cheshire, and Wales. 

* The pixitotype of the infdoious guiHotine. Xhe Frea(:h, h» 
.inore respeeti^ twi un«« liave heuk but copyists Irani tNf 
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Rocldlley an irregular town, vrxtli t flourishing 
tnannfacturc in baize, was the next stage. The 
church stands on an adjacent eminence, and has a 
flight of more than a hundred steps conducting to 
it. 

Next morning after a short ride, they passed by 
Srliddleton^ and spent the whole day with Ashton 
Xjeyevj esq. at Alkrington, a gentleman in whom 
onr author must have found a congenial mind, as 
^eir studies were in many respects the same. 

The following day, being tlie 12th of 'October, 

:«€ Wearied with the length of ray journey,*' says 

3M[r* Pennant, ^^ hasten through Manchester and 

'Warrington, and find at home the same satisfactory 

conclusion as that of my former tour*" 
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^RICHARD TWISS, Esq. 

PERFORMED IN TIIE YEAR I575i. 



XITHILE the romantic scenery of Scotland has 
^* attracted numerous traTellers, Tvho have 
fatoured the public with their tours, Ireland has 
been seldom Tisited, or at least been seldom de. 
•cribed. Mr, Twiss, indeed, was an experienced 
traveller, and capable of gratifying our curiosity 
tb the full ; but bis^ taste was peculiar, and Ire. 
land ^as but little calculated for its indulgence.---^ 
> painting, music, and architecture, were the prin. 
cipal objects of his attention, while men, manners^ 
agriculture, and commerce, were only slightly, or 
incidentally, noticed. 

Ireland certainly possesses beauties that would 
vecompence a more frequent and minute survey, 
than has yet been taken by scientific travellers, and 
we trust the period ib speedily approaching, when a 
tour through that country will be reckoned both 
plaA^ant atid instructive. As the greal mass of the 
fieople adimace in tkoae aits that tiend to polish 
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life, and become emancipated from the dangenm 
and delusire influence of demagogues and priests*, I 
^ which an incorporate union with Great Britain will 
certainly e fleets that island will deserve to hold a , 
more distinguished rank in the scale of nations^ and I 
will feel and enjoy its native advantages. 

But to have done with speculation^ we now attend 
to Mr. Twiss. 

Ihat gentleman, after having travelled OTer ih» 
greatest part of Europe, had long formed thc^^e. 
sign, he tells us, of visiting Ireland. Accordingly^ 
in May 1775, he set out from London, and after 
a short stay in Bath, proceeded to Bristol, where 
he was entertained with a sight of the rib of a re« 
markable dun cow, killed by Sir William Peon. 
*' Both the knight and his rr'A," says Mr. Twiss^ 
^' are deposited in the church of St. Mary Red. 
cliffe.'» 

Being ferried over the Severa at Aust, he pr^i* 
cieeded to Chepstow, where he spent a very agree, 
able day in viewing the gardens of Piercefleld, and 
Tintern Abbey. 

Continuing his journey about thirteen mUes 
beyond Cardiff, Mr. Twiss^ crossed the celebrated 
Pdut.y.Pudd, a singular instance of architc^ctural 
ingenuity, ^hich attracts tlvB notice of every tra- 
veler. 

At Margum, near Neath, he saw the 5ne oran- 
gerie of Mr. Talbot, Some of the trees were nina 
iiiches in diameter, and will bear an exposure to th* 
air about one quarter of the year. - 

Receiving information at Aberystwith^ that 4 
small ?essel was ready to sail for Caernarvon^ oxoT 
tourist, finding the wind fa?ourable and the weather 
fine, prevailed on the master^ by the prgmise of 

■ ■ ■ I I I ■■ . Hill I w 11 ■ ■ ■ . ■ — — — I I ■ 

* In this View we are frien^i to^ Catholic Einincqpatiak^ 
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Si^f a doasen guineas, to carry him directly to Dublin. 
Accordingly he embarked, and, after a pleasant 
jpassage of forty.tbree bours^ landed at the metrOi* 
poHfi of Ireland. 

The entrance into the harbour of Dublin is one 
of the most beautiful in Europe ; but it is beautiful 
only; ^' ivhereas that of Naples," observes Mr. 
"Twiss, " is not only possessed of features of extraor- 
dinary beauty, but derives a terrific grandeur from 
the vicinity of Mount. Vesuvius. 

^' I landed," says Mr. Twiss, " with an opinion 
that the inhabitants were addicted to drinking, 
given to hospitality, and apt to blunder, in which 
I found myself mistaken. Hospitality and drink- 
ing, indeed, went formerly hand in hand ; but nei- 
ther are now carried on to excess;" and as for 6t///- 
making, our author thinks it is by no means ende^ 
mial, since the English language began to be gene, 
rally used and understood. 

Gaming and duelling have also been, imputed to 
the Irish, but probably with little foundation. The 
former may prevail in Dublin, as it does in every 
great city ; but with regard to duelling, Mr. Twiss 
thinks a prudent traveller may as easily avoid such 
disagreeable encounters in that country, as in any 
other. 

Long from a countrj', ever hardly us'd. 
At randoni censur'd, and by most abus*d, 
Hnve Britons drawn their sport, with no kind view, 
And judgM the many by the rascal ieyr. 

So says Churchill, and we join in the truth of 
bis Terse, and feel! how illiberal and unjust national 
reflections generally are. 

It must, however, be confessed, that, in regard' 
to the fine arts, Ireland is considerably behind hand 
with the rest of Europe. This may fairly be as- 
cribed to the civil wars and commotions, which 
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have long agitated and deformed the Island ; and it 
is rather a matter of surprise that the natiyes, under 
all the circamstances of their situation^ should hai;« 
made so much progress. '^ Except in Dublin^ and 
its environs," says Mr. Twiss, ** there is scarcely 
a single capital picture, statue, or building, to be 
found in the whole island ; neither is music carried 
to any degree of perfection beyond those limits.--* 
The beauties of nature, therefore, a few modern 
antiquities, and the ignorance and poTcrty of the 
lower ranks, are all that can be expected to be seen 
in making the tour of Ireland." 

Dublin, the capital, is nearly circular, and ^ 
about eight miles in circumference. It is situated 
in latltute 53 degrees 20 minutes north ; longitude 
70 degrees 30 minutes west; and is divided in to two 
parts by the rirer Liffy, over which are five bridges. 
Essex bridge is a fine pile of five arches, two hun« 
dred and fifty feet long, and cost ^0,000 guineas. 
Queen's Bridge, rebuilt in 17(i4, consists of threo 
elegant arches ; but the other erections of this kind 
are merely conveyances to cross the river^ and defjr 
every order of architecture, 

St. Stephen's Green is probably the largest square 
}n Europe, ^ch side bdng nearly a quarter of a 
mile long. The outer walls are graveled and planted 
with trees on each side, and guarded from the car* 
riage.,way by a low wall. The area is a lawn, in 
the centre of which stands an equestrian statue of 
George II. in brass, erected in 1758. 

Though the plan and dimensions of this square 
are celebrated for beauty, the houses ara so ex« ! 
tremely irregular in sty^, height, and materials, 
that all symmetry is destroyed :* scarcely two con 
respond in any respect. 

There are two cathedrals, eighteen parish churches, 
besides several chapels and meeting-houses for per* 
fpqs of different persu9^sio99« iNeithcr of the ca-* 
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£hedra1s art remarkable for the architecture. In 
ihat of the Trinity or Clirist Church, are some mo- 
tiuments vhich merit tiotioe, particularly one erected 
In 1 570^ to the memory of Richard Strongbow, i;rho 
^icd in 1177. " It is spoilt." observes our tourist, 
** by having lately been pamtcd white." 

The monument of Thomas Prior, in this edifice^ 
is white marble, and is executed by J. Van Nost. 

It represents the bust of the deceased, between 
two boys, one of whom is weeping, and the other 
^xtciiding a scroll. 

The monument of the Earl of Kildare, who died 
In 1743, is quite an original : it consists of four 
figures, of their natural size, in white marble, 
carved by H. Cheer, whose name deserves to be pre« 
served for his taste in drapery. He has extended 
the earl as a dead man ought to be, placed his lady- 
weeping over him, a maid servant bel^nd, and near 
"her a mait wringing his hands, ail in their appropri« 
ate dresses. 

In St. Patrick^s Cathedral, which contains th# 
dust of Dean Swift, is an elegant monument to th« 
memory of Dr. Smith, archbishop of Dublin. Near 
the ^Itar is an enormous pile •f wooden images, 
twenty in number, as^arge as the life, and painted 
in their proper colours, representing Boyle^ Earl of 
Cork, and his family. 

A few of the parish churches are adorned with 
modern stone fronts, in a chaste Style, but they b.v 
destitute of spires or steeples. 

The university consists of a single college, dc« 
dicated to the Trinity. Its edifice is of white stone, 
four stories high, and has twenty-three windows 
in front. It was begun in 159K The library is a 
larg^ and handsome apartment, decorated with a 
considerable number of busts of eminent persons. 

Trinity College has the advantage of lying in th« 
vicinity of the park^ where the students can na- 
il B 2 
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bend flicir minds, after studious application. The, 
senior members have an elegant garden for their owo 
exclusive use. The provost's house is a superb build- 
ing of free-stone, and the income of his office is 
adequate to it. 

The parliament house^ began in 17^9, and finished 
in ten years, is built of stone, and constitutes one 
of the principal ornaments of the city*. It cost 
40,000/. 

In College Green i^ art equestrian statue of Wil- 
liam III. and in the garden behind the lord mayor's 
mansion, stands one of George I. 

Tfhere are two theatres, one in Crow-street, the 
other in Smock-atley. Over the curtain of the last, 
says Mr. Twiss ironically, is an ingenious device, 
being a representation of a ship sailing into port ; 
the vessel is called the Smock-aliey frigate ; on her 
sails is written, " For public favour," with " All^s 
well that enfls well." 

The Lying-in Hospital was founded in 1745, 
through the benevolent and unwearied exertions of 
Mr. Mosse, surgeon. It is one of the handsomest 
buildings in Dublin, and now possesses ample fe- 
Tenues. Behind it are public gardens, with a ro- 
tunda, built in imitation of Ranclagh, but on a 
much smaller scale. Concerts are given here thrice 
in a week, in the summer, and the profits are ap. 
plied to the use of the hospital. 

St. Patrick's Hospital, for lunatics and idiots, 
founded and endowed by Dean Swift, is a noble iii« 
stitution. Unfortunately the dean became a pro. 
per object for his own charitable foundation. — 



* This magnificent pile, which was worthy of being the seat 
of the Irish senate, was discovered to be on fire, in February 
1792, while both houses were sitting ; and soon after the don)e 
tumbled in with a hideous crash. The library and valuable pa« 
^ers, boweveo were removed b«forc the catastrophe* 
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There are sereral other hospitals in Dublin ; but in 
general they contain nothing dcser?ing particular 
notice. 

The barracks arc very large, and are built at the 
western extremity of Dublin, near the Liffy. 

The city reservoir is capable of containing water 
enough to supply the city for some weeks, even 
when the springs, from which it is filled, cease to 
flow ; " but both springs and reservoir were dry," 
remarks our author, '' when I was in Dublin." 

The new exchange may be considered as a prin- 
cipal 1,^cauty of the city. It is situated at the top 
of the chief street leading to Essex bridge, and formt 
ft square with a handsome cupola. The dome is 
graced with twehe fluted semi-columns, of the Co- 
rinthian order, placed against the walls. 

In Ship-street is a round tower, alLind of edi* 
fice peculiar to Ireland and Scotland. Mr. Boate, 
in hii^ natural history of Ireland, supposes it to have 
been built by the Danes, about 1038. ^^ Very few 
of the inhabitants of Dublin," says Mr, Twiss, 
^^ know that this tower exists." 

The placs for public amusement^ besides the 
theatres and, the hospital gardens, are the Castle^ 
tl'here weekly balls are given in winter; Ranelagh*- 
gardens, about a mile from the city, for summer 
diversions i and several subscription-balls and con- 
certs. 

A catalogue of the paintings, which are to be 
seen in the sister kingdom, must not be expected 
in this work ; we can only point out some of the 
principal collections. The Earl of Charlemont 
possesses one of the finest pieces of Rembrandt. 
It represents the remorse of Judas, llcre is also 
an original painting by Hogarth, from which no 
engraving has been mside^ with many other pi^4uc« 
tions of the pencil. 
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The Earl of Moira's collection is numerous, and 
consists of pieces by Murillo, Corre^gio^ SaWator 
Rosa, and other inferior artists. 

In the gallery of Mr. Stewart, is a large natiTitj 
by Reubens. Mr. Henry possesses a Madonna, as 
large as the life, by Carlo Dolci, esteemed a chef, 
d'oeiivre ; and a copy of the celebrated picture by 
Raphael, called La Madonna dellaSedia, in crayons, 
by an English artist, of the name of Martin, who 
lived many years at Florence, and frequently copied 
this picture* ^ 

Several of the country seats of the nobility, in the 
environs of Dublin, are decorated with paintings ; 
but it appears, that there are very few pictures, out 
of this circle, in the whole island* 

In the year 1740, it was comj)utcd that this mc^ 
tro polls contained two thousand alehouses^ three 
hundred taverns, and tw^ve hundred brandy. 
shops. In 1766, the whole numbed of houses was 
only thirteen thousand one hundred and ninety- 
four, so that the proportion of places of public 
dissipation is immense. 

Many singlc^horse chaises constantly ply about 
the streets of Dublin ; they are palled noddies.—^ 
These, as well as the hackney-coaches, arc com. 
monly in very bad condition* 

Goods are conveyed about the city on small two^ 
wheeled cars, drawn by a single horse. The 
wheels are thin blocks, about twenty inches in 
diameter. Carriages of this kind are frequently 
used as vehicles for the common people, in their 
parties of pleasure. A bed. or a mat is at sucIl 
times placed on the car, and half a dozen people, 
perhaps, place, themselves on it, with their legs 
dangling near the ground. 

The suburbs of Dublin consist chiefly of hut^, 
called cabins, mad«| of mud dried ; and chiefly with* 
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out window or chimney. In such piiscrabie recep- 
tacles, far the greater part of the natives of Ire- 
land linger out a wretched existence. 

A small piece of potatoe- ground is the usual 
appendage of each cabin. On this root and milk, 
the common Irish subsist the whole year, without 
tasting bread or meat, except at some festival. 
Whatever money the men can procure by their la- 
bour, or the women by theii* spinning, is Usually 
expended in whiskey, to the destruction of life and 
comfoi't. 

Shoes and stockings are seldonl worn by these 
Wretched people; and, in shdrt, they seem more 
indigent, though not le^s contented, than the pea- 
sants of any other country Mi'. T^iss had visited. , 

Even in Dublin, the poverty of the middle class 
of people is extremely appdreiit. There are many 
shops of the first figure that serve for two different 
trades ; and the whole stock of the petty dealers 
consists perhaps of a few eggs, "^a platter of salt, 
£ome pipes, tobacco, and pins. 

The manufacturers o^ literature are equally con- 
spicuous for their indigent shifts. The most wfetched 
editions of books arc printed on as wretched paper, 
and often sold at less than half the price of the ori- 
girials, to obtain a few?^ shillings profit, by tempt- 
ing needy purchasers. 

Two magazines are published monthly in Dublin*; 
and ei^ht newspapers issue daily or periodically from 
its presses, which, we are told, arc curiosities, both 
in their style and orthographj^*, 

" During my stay in Ireland," says Mr. Twiss, 



♦ In whatever depends on taste and adventure, it Is reason- 
able to suppose many revolutions wust take place; and we by 
no means think that our author's account ofdiurnal orperioclicftl 
literature h now applics^blc. Ih fact, wr know it tt this tim« to 
be the reverse. 
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** I frequently had an opportunity of experiencing 
tliat kind of intellectual retro gtadalion^ mentioned 
by Dr. Johnson, by^ncans of xchich, the mord t 
heard the less I knezc, "Were I to say,'* continues 
<mr tourist, ^^ that the Irish in general hare oft. 
ttuned a mediocriti^ of knowledge^ betxseen learn^ 
ing and ignorance^ not inadequate to the purposes 
cf common life^ it might be thought too severe ; 
but vrhen it is considered that they are latelj 
•merged out of a state which left ihem little 
leisure for the improvement of the mind, the above 
quotation may not appear totally inapplicable or 
invidious." 

The climate is extremely moist, and it generally 
rains for some hours four or fi^e, days out of the 
scren : to this moisture, and the temperature of the 
air, is owing the beautiful terdure which every 
•where cheers the eye. 

Bogs or morasses may naturally bfi expected in 
tuch a climate, and here they abound. They jtrc 
not, however, entirely useless, as they furnish fuel 
for the inhabitants,. In these bogs, Some of which 
are of great depth, trunks of trees are frequeatly 
found, which have Iain there many centuries, and 
various' other articles of native and artificial pro- 
duce; an incontestible proof that the soil has 
^own to its present depth. The horns of the moose 
deer, frequently dug up entire, and of vast dimen. 
•ions, shew that this animal was once a native of 
Ireland. Several pairs of these horns are preserved 
in English as well as Irish museums, or in the man* 
sions of the great. . *^ 

Ireland is blest with a total exemption from ve« 
iiomous animals or insects; neither are tliere any 
toads, moles, or mole crickets. Frogs, however^ 
are plentiful, though they were not imported till 
after the revolution, and,, according to the sagacious 
observation of O'llalloran, being of Beige origin, 
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It n^ould Sjeem they could ouly ilourish under a Dutck 
pfirtce. 

For this peculiar exemption from noxious ani^ 
mals, it would be difficult to assign any reason 
that will appear probable. The Irish believe it is 
owing to St. Patrick ; but superstitious credulity is 
now out of date. Certain it is, that snakes im- 
ported into Ireland have always perished in a short 
time. 

Of pecpliar customs, Mr. Twiss enumerates 
three. The first is that of having boiled eggs con- 
stantly at breakfast ; . the second is the universal 
use of potatoes at every meal, which are ea.ten by 
-way of bread; and the third is that of forging 
franks, in which the ladies are said to be extremely 
adroit ind ingenious. As an excuse, some allege 
that the members of parliament have given them 
leave to use their names, while others weakly 
imagine that there is no penalty annexed to this 
offence. ^^ I have seen more than one lady of 
rank," says Mr. Twiss, ^' counterfeit the signature* 
of many persons with such an exact imitation, 
that they could be scarcely distinguished from the 
originals.*' 

As to the natural history of the Irish species, 
we are told they are only remarkable for 'he thick. 
ness of their legs, especially those of the plebeian 
females. 

St. Patrick is W(aH known to be the tutelary saint 
of Ireland*. He was born about the middle of the 
fourth century .1 and it is said he daily rehearsed 
the Psalter, with a great number of prayers, while, 
by way of mortification, he said fifty psalms every 
night, standing in water. Uc is reported to hav^ 
been canonized for having illustrated the Trinity 

* St. Patrick was a native of Scotlaad ', i^ot but Ireland has 
produced maay saints of h<;r owo, ' 
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by the ^ompaf^son of a blade of shamfori or tre* 
foil. In honoar of this personage, Paddy is the 

?opular Christian name of the Iristi, as is also 
'eague, from Thadous. 

O'Halloran, in hi« History of Ireland, says, 
^* When surnames came into general use in Eti* 
rope, those assamed by the Irish seem tcf bare 
more dignity and meaning than soch as were taken 
up by the neighbouring nations. A few instances 
trill justify this assertion. O, Ui, or Mac, wbich 
signifies the son of, are prefixed to all Milesla^* 
surnames of men, according to the old adage^ 

. ** Per Mac atquc 0, ta veros cognoscis Rtb^mos ; 
" Hie duobus dcmptis, nuUuA Hibernas adest.'^ 

The partiality of a native may easily find ^^ dig- 
nity and meaning" in such expletiyes ; but we 
confess there seems to be no reason which will be 
generally allowed for the preeminence of the Irisfr 
ifi raspect to their appdlatires. 

The Irish language is still ctirrent among the 
lower classes of the community, but few 'df the 
liighpr retain its use. But few books lire printed 
in tills dialect of the Celtic, and these are only 
devotion.;! tracts, for the instruction of the com^ 
ID on people. The Irish tongue may justly be said 
to be the '^ rude language of a rude people ;" yet 
Vallancey, who published a grammar of the Iberno^^ 
Celtic, characterises it as being free from the anoraa. 
lies, sterility, and heteroclite redundancies which 
mark the dialect of barbarous nations; as being 
precise and copiou^ and affording tlyose elegant 
conversions, which no other than a thinking and a 
fettered people can use and require. This gentle* 
man goes on to say, ^^ that the Irish tongue had 
-■ - " ..... , , ^ 

* Tlic Milrsians are said to have been Spanish colonies 
•ifttlod in Ireiand, about the year of the ^ortd2738. 
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pvLch an affinity vrith the Punic, that it may be said 
%o have been in a great degree the language of 
If annibal, liamilcar, and of Asdrubal," ^ 

The characters pf the Irish language are singu. 
lar, and, on a cursory view, might be mistaken for 
Crireek. As. a specimen of the dialect, we subjoin 
the following list, which will assist to elucidate the 
etymology of several pames and places mentioned itt 
this tQur. 



God, 


Dia. 1 


heaven. 


ccal. 


^esusChrist, Josa CIrosd* 


glory, 


gloir. 


OodtheSon 


, Dia an Mac. 


hell. 


ifrionn* 


The Hoiy 


An Spiorad 


a church, 


eaglais, 


Ghost. 


Naora'. 




tempbl. 


the devil, 


diab'al. 


a priest, 


sagart, n\u 


fire, 


teine. 




nistir. 


earth, 


ce. 


the bible, 


biobla. 


water, - 


uisge. 


ahill. 


ard. 


the sun, 


sol. 


a hillock. 


cnocan. - 


the moon, 


Inan. 


a cottage, 


caban. 


a man, 


fear» 


a book, 


leab'ar* 


a woman, 


bcan.^ 


a bull, 


tarb% 


the soul, 


anam. 


a cow, 


hd. 


Sunday, 


Dia Dom' 


a goat, 


bocan« 




naig. 


an a$s, 


asal. 


ftjonday, 


Luain. 


a horse, 


marCe 


Tuesday, 


Mairt. 


a sheep, 


caora« 


Wednesday, 


^ GeadaQin, 


a cock, 


gall. 


Thursday, 


Daoin, 


a pigeon, 


colm. 


Friday, 


Aoine. 


a nightin. 


rossin. 


Saturday, 


Sat'airnn. 


gale, 


ceo]« 


goW, 


or. 


an istand, 


innis« 


silver, 


airgiod. 


a father. 


at'air. 


brass, 


pras. 


a mother, 


mat'air. 


iron, 


iarrann. 


a son^ 


mac. 


lead, 


luaidc. 


a daughter, 


ing'ean. 


im, 


Stan. 


a grandson, 


macmict 


a body. 


carp. 
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The arms of Ireland are, azure, a harp, or^ 
strung, argent. It is not known, howcTer, when 
or on what occasion this musical in&trumeut obtained 
its present distinction. 

'' Coins," says Bishop Nicholson, ^' were struck 
here in 1210, with King John's head in a triangle, 
which it i^ imagined gave rise to the representation 
of the harp. It is certain that this impression is 
not found on any of the ancient coins ; but from 
ihe time of Henry VIII. it has been regularly coa- 
tinned." 

According to Mr. Vallanccy, Apollo, Grian, 
or Beal, was the principal god of the pagan Irish, 
and from the harp's being sacred to him, we may 
discern the reason, continues this anthor, why that 
instrument is the ensign armorial of Ireland. 

*' The females of this island," says Mr. Twiss, 
^' are remarkably prolific, it being not uncommon 
for a woman to have fifteen or twenty children, 
I was acquainted with a clergyman and his wife, in 
' the country of Fermanagh, who, in twenty-nine 
years, had thirty.two children." This fecundity 
may be ascribed to their early marriagi s, and to 
the want of opportunity of unlawful or dissipated 
gratification. 

The Irish ladies depend rather on their cduca- 
tion, beauty, and merit, than to the aids of for- 
tune for a matrimonial connection. Few of them 
are wealthy ; but men of affluence, who hare no 
need of bcjng mercenary in their choice, may find 
happiness in such an union, provided they can 
obtain an assurance that they are disinterestedly 
accepted. 

. Too polite an education, however, prevents many 
women of merit from being suitably married ; men 
of moderate fortune cannot afford to maintain them 
in the style suited to their ideas, and they are little 
calculated, especially ia the prime of youth, to be* 
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combe the helpmates of tradesmen* ^^ Kotwith- 
iRtandiag which," says Mr. Twiss, " there are, I 
believe, fewer old (repeuting) maids in this than in 
any other cbuntry.'^ 

The Irish single ladies are neither disgustinglr 
reserved, nor prone to countenance ilUlrred familu 
arity. This renders them extremely engaging, 
especially to a traveller^ who, having little timfe to 
throw away on ceremony, wishes tp spend it ^s 
agreeably as he can during his stay. 

Gallantry or intrigue is little, known in Ireland^ 
Und a cicisbeo, in the libertine sense ot the word^ 
19 here alnxost as great a phenomenon as a snake. 
*^ It were to be wished," adds our author, '^ that 
the climate might prove as fatal to the former as the 
latter ; for debauching a married or a single womau 
is one of the greatest crimes it is possible to commit, 
though the degrees of guilt are certainly very dis. 
proportionate* In both canes, however, much 
must depend on the principle and modesty of the 
wt>man : the paost abandoned libertine may always 
be discouraged by prudent caution and reserve." 

Ireland is divided into four provinces. ' Ulster, 
X<einster, Munster, and Connaqght; and these 
are again subdivided info thirty.two counties. In 
1767, the ,whole number of houses in the island 
amounted to four hundred and tw. nty-four thou- 
sand, each of which pays annually two shillings 
hearth money, in lieu of our land tax. Allowing 
the usual average of inhabitants to a bouse, the 
total population may be easily ascertained. 

An English shilling is to an Irish iX6 i^.to 13, or 
l^ pence sterling is equal to 13 ponce li-isn ; conse- 
quently a guinea is 1/. ^s. 9d, Irish, at pnr. 

It may be also proper to remark, lest distances 
should be confounded, that eL^.en Irish mite* ar^ 
•xactly equal to fourteen English. . 

At an exhibition of pictures by Irish artists ,h;» 
Vol. I. c c 
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tourist saw Terj few pieces that could bear examf* 
netiou. In the house of the Dublin Society for 
improTing agriculture, he found, among other 
models, one of the bridge of Schatfhausen, ia 
Switzerland. . 

A penny-post l^id lately been established for 
the conveyance of letters in Dublin and its exvrl^ 
rons ; and twenty stage-coaches had been set up to 
the principal places in the island ; yet still there 
-were no stages for horses, excepting on the road 
from Dublin ta Belfast, a distance of about eighty 
miles. Hence Mr. Twiss found it expedient to 
hire a carriage and horses by the week, for which 
he paid four guineas, and with this equipage he 
made the tour of the island, seldom traTcUing more 
than about twenty-five miles a day. 

The roads are almost universally excellent, and 
the inns are furnished with every accommodation that 
a traveller, not too fastidious, can require. " The 
landlords," says our tourist, '^ are not yet spoiled 
tj too numerous guests, nor have they that surly 
£ulkishness which marks the generality of those of 
England.'' 

Travelling is perfectly secure, which may be 
partly owing to its infrequency : and footpad rob« 
beries, or highwaymen, are seldom heard of ^except 
in the vicinity of Dublin. 

The soldiers and butchers in i)ublin are ^aid to be 
always at enmity ; and from time to time inhumanly 
hoi)gh, or h&mstring, each other. Though many t)f 
these barbarians have been executed, the terrors of 
the law, it «eems, are too weak to restrain this 
savage practice. 

Before Mr. Twiss set out on his general tour of 
the island, he made a few excursions to the most 
celebrated spots or scats in the vicinity. About fA% 
miles from Dublin, he came to a chusjn cut thrdugh 
a rock, consisting of files of enorraotis stonot^ 
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much resembling those of the rock of^Cintra^ near 
Xjisbon, and forming <me of the most striking 
yiatural objects in this part of the island. 

Continuing the same route, he reached the seat of 
IrfOrd Powerscourt, in the county of Wick low. 
'X'he park is distinguished for a very beautiful caff*, 
cade, which falls from a circular amphitheatre of 
lofty wooded hills : it is pleasing and picturesque 
rather than grand, as it is in no respect comparable 
to some foreign water-falls, nor even to the most 
celebrated of those in Scotland. " I was twice,'* 
fiays Mr. Twiss, '' at Powerscourt, and each time 
the breadth of the cascade did not exceed a yard ; 
after heavy rains, howeyer, the expanse is in. 
creased, but it soon dwindles to its original dimen. 
sions." 

The environs of Powerscourt, particularly the 
Glen of Dargles, are beautiful beyond expression^ 
and may vie with the choicest spots of Italy. 
I)argles is a deep narrow valley, about a mile long, 
bounded by steep, sylvan, craggy, hills, of various 
hues, and at the bottom runs a small serpentine 
river, murmuring over innumerable little breaks 
and falls. Several walks intersect the brows of the 
bills, by which are erected benches and summer, 
housc^ for pleasure or repose. 

Near this valley is another, called the Glen of 
the Mountains, the scenery of which is. uncom. 
monly grand and romantic ; and, indeed, this part 
of the county may justly be termed the garden of 
Ireland. By way of contrast, however, on the 
other hand, is a tract containing nearly sixty -four, 
square miles, wholly composed of barren moun. 
tains and bogs, and perfectly desert. In the midst 
of these wilds, are the ruins of seven churches and 
A round tower, which proves that this uninviting 
^pot was once habitable, and that sterility has 
•veJTspread it from neglect rather thau from luu 
c c^ 
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tare. Four hnndred acres, wc are told, arej !e6 
Jiere for a guinea annually. 

Returning from Dargles to Dublin, by another 
road in his way, Mr, Twiss visited the Cromtech*, 
near Bryanstown. It consists of six sitones, placed 
upright, with one fourteen feet l6ng, twehe broad^ 
and from two to five thick, laid atop of them. The 
weight of this enormous cover is computed at 
tWenty-six tons. 

Various cromlechs are still extant in Ireland, 
Wales, and England ; and our author has seen 
tome small ones in the northern part of Portugal. 
7he Scriptures make frequent mention of heaped 
altars of stone and pillars of covenant ; hence the 
alutiquity and meaning of such erections, and their 
consequent sanctity. 

' *^ In contemplating these venerable remdos of 
remote antiquity," observes our author, '' the 
attentive spectator feels almost instantaneously a 
pleasing train of sensations, more easy to be ima. . 
gined than described, and as various as the objects 
hy which thej^are excited. 

" The most ancient ruins," continues he, ^' I 
have jet seen, are those of the three temples at 
Paestura, in the kingdoriS of Naples, which were 
erected long before t]\e foundation of the Roman 
empire. Next to them, in point of antiquity, are 
probably the cromlechs, and the druidical circles. 
Then follow the remains of the buildings of th«i 
ancient Romans, such as the amphitheatre atRome, 
Verona, Nismes, and the aqueduct of Segovia, 
After these, the vestiges of the middle ages are par. 
ticularly remarkable, such as the round towers and 
crcTsses in Ireland, the numerous Gothic cathe« 
drals in Europe, and the Moorish buildings in Gra. 

V ill i ■ I . ^ I . ■! I ■■■■■■ -.. ■ ■ ■ II.... ■ , M 

* A Cromlech, or kneelini^-stone, is a place where people, ia 
passing, i2se4 to pay their devotions. 
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iiada and Cordora ; all these excite ideas which can. 
not fall to possess the mind of the classical reader as 
'vrcU as spectator." 

Different impressions are received from a Tiew of 
tlie more modern edifices, which have had a rapid 
decay, such as the palace of Charles V. at Valla- 
dolid, of which little now remains but ,the bare 
^walls. . Nor do the ruined castles and houses of the 
feudal ages less engage our attention, by recalling 
images of past grandeur, of names once illustrious^ 
^nd of deeds that still adorn the historic page. 

Another species of pleasure arises from the sight 
of particular statues, distinct from the admiratioa 
raised by the merit of the sculpture, ^i I cannot 
express what I felt," says Mr. Twiss, " on seeing 
at Rome tho indentical statue of Pompey, at the 
feet of which Julius Caesar fell, when he was • 
stabbed in the senate-house." 

Intellectual pleasures, of jet a different kind, 
arise from a view of objects which have either been 
^escribed by celebrated authors, or have been the 
scene of illustrious exploits. The Appian way, 
which still partly exists in the state described by ' 
Horace ; the capitol in Rome : Caprea, the scene 
of the infamous pleasures of Tiberius ; /the theatre 
of Herculaneum ; and the tomb of Virgil ; with 
other objects or scenes of a similar nature ; have a 
most impressive effect on the heart of taste and sen« 
iibility. 

Nor do the works of eminent artists afford less 
pleasure^ or the reading of books of description on 
the very spot described. " This pleasure," says 
our author, " I enjoy ^dby reading on tlve Lake of 
Geneva, Rousseau^s pathetic account of his hero's 
situation with his Julia on that spot; and by 
repeating some of the tender sonnets of Petrarch to 
L^ra, at the ve^y fountain of Vaucluae, where he 
wrote them." 

c 3 
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But to return from this digression, in wbich we 
baTe been tempted to accompany our intelligent 
and sentimental author. The next object of his 
attention was the obelisk in Stillorgan.Park, about 
three miles from Dublin. This edifice is square, 
and upwards of a hundred feet high. It is placeq 
on a rustic base, to each side of which is a double 
staircase, leading to a platform, which encom. 
passes the obelisk, and from whence there is a 
charming view of the Bay of Dublin, and tlie Irish 
Channel, with the opposite Hill of Howth. 

Phoenix Park lies at the western extremity of 
Dublin. Near its centre is a phoenix burning ii^ 
her nest, on a Corinthian, fluted, stone, column, 
placed there by the late Lord Chesterfield, during 
his viceroyalty. 

Through this park, Mr. Twiss proceeded to 
LeixHp, seven miles from Dublin, where the river 
forms a small casca'de, called the Salmon -leap of 
Leixlip. Three miles farther is Cartown, the seat 
cf the Duke of Leinster, the gardens of w:hich are 
elegantly laid out in the modern taste, but the 
house is by no means superb or elegant. 

Castletown, the seat of Mr. Conolly, is a beau, 
tiful stone fabric of three stories, each containing 
a range of thirteen windows. A colonade, sup- 
ported by nine columns on each side, joins the 
house to the two wings, which are each two stories 
high, and seven windows in breadth. The grand 
staircase is magnificently ornamented with brass 
balustrades. The beauty of the park is correspond 
dent ; and the whole, in the estimation of our tour, 
ist, is the only residence in Ireland to iifhich the 
term palace might properly be applied. " 

The Earl of Ch|irlemont's seat is about two mile^ 
from the capital. In the park is an elegant 
casino, designed by Messrs. Adam. It forms a 
equare of sixty feet^ and from the top is an en- 

>■: _. ^ ' ' Digitized b^Google 



ehantlng ticw. A few miles farther is St. Doc* 
logh's Well, with an ancient hexagon stone co. 
yering oyer it. 

A few year^ ago, in diggtng slates, in a quarry 
near Dublin, many of them were found encrusted 
with a white marqnisite, now generally ]s:nown by 
^e appellation of the Irish diamond; a natural 
production no where else to be found. • 

At Clundalkin, about four miles from Dublin, 
16 one of those round towers, which are chiefly to 
|>c found in Ireland*, a description of which, with 
a little variation, will serye for all the others. 

This tower is eighty feet high, and built of stones 
about a foot square, forming a circle of fifteen feet 
in diameter. The walls are upwards of three feet 
thick ; and at the height of fifteen feet from th« 
ground is a door, without any yisible ascent to it. 
The base is solid, and towards the top are four small 
oblong holes, which admit the light. The structure 
is terminated by a conic coyering ; but there are 
no steps remaining in the inside, so that probably 
they were constructed of wood, or other perishing 
materials. 

These buildings s^rc generally supposed to haTC 
been of Danish origin ; yet it is remarkable that 
none of them ^iist in Denmark. Giraldus Cam. 
brensis, who visited Ireland during the twelfth cen- 
tury, mentions such edifices as long antecedent to 
his time. 

Some imagine these round towers to have been 
watch-houses, others belfries, prisons for peni. 
tents, or intended for the residence of anchorites. 
Mr. O^Halloran adopts the latter opinion, which 
he takes for granted, and reasons on it according- 



* Mr. Twiss says, that round towers are to be found in Ire- 
landonly ; btit itvill appear, from Mr, Pennant's tours in Scot- 
Uadv that teyesaX still exist in that part of Great Britain. 
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Ij ; but nnfortanately there is no historic eTidencQ 

of the fact, and any other hypothesis wouid do a» 

Mrell. 

The roond towers are yery probably of reli- 
gious ori^n, as they are always situated near 
a church. Mr. Twiss saw fifteen of them, namely 
in- Dublin, Clundalkin, Swords, Monestcr-boicsy 
Antrim, Devinish, two near Ferbane, Kells, Kil- 
dare, Kilkenny, Cashel, at Glandilough near 
Wicklow, Old Kjlcullen, and Castle-Dermot ; 
besides which, he heard of eleren more ; at Sliga 
two, Drumboe, Down-Patrick, Cloyne, West 
Carbery, Ardmore, Ratoo, in the Island of Scat, 
tery, and in the Island of Carltre, both lying in tb« 
S^hannon ; and, lastly, in Ram's Island, on Lough 
Neagh. It is probable there are some others^ 
which, have not been noticed by traTellers or topu^ 
graphers* 

In the cemetery of Clundalkin, near the rounds 
tower, is a plain cross, consisting of a single un-, 
polished stone, nine feet high. Many similar crosses 
are to be seen in the church.yards of this island. 

Having examined whatever he thought worthy 
attention in the environs of Dublin, on the 9th of 
July, Mr. Twiss set out from that city on his tonir 
of the island. '^ Towns," says he, '^ which con«^ 
t^ii^ nothing in regard to panting, sculpture, 
architecture, or music, can claim little to be par^ 
.ticularized, especially as it is not my intention tQ 
expatiate on the natural history of the corporations, 
nor on the traffic supposed to be carried on in those 
towns, the greatest part of which are properly 

Eeity villages." After this declaration, it need not 
e matter of wonder if hii^ Remarks are few ; how^^ 
ever, we shall attend to every thing interesting 
which he deigned to record. 

In his way to Drogheda, he stopped at Swords, to 
^xamipe ^ round toiler) seventy.threo feet higb^ 
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» J^toghedst is seated on the river Bojrne, about a 
\f mile ft Ota the sea, and consists of two principal 
streets, which intersect each other at right angles* 
r The town hoase is a handsome stone fabric 
9 About two miles from the town is a squard 
B pbelisk, eighty feet in circumference at the base, 
i ^nd about one hundred and fifty feet hight It is 
i charged with the following memorable inscriptioi^a 
g on the four sides, and unquestionably forms one of 
\i tbe grandest fabrics of the kind ia Europe* 

Sacred to the memory 
* of ' 

[. King William the Third, 

I . Wlio ofi the first of ^n\y, 1690, passed the river near this 

place> to atUick 
' James 11, at the head of a Popish airmy, advantageously 

posted QD the 
. fouth side of it^ aqd did on that day, by a spcc^ssful t^attle^ 
secure to us^ " 
and to qnr posterity, qur liberty, laws, and reTigion^ 
( \ Jn consequence of t^his action, James 11. 

left this kingdom, and fled to France. . 
' This memorialofQur deliverance was erected 

f - in the 9th year of the reign of King George jl. 

t 4he first stone being laid oy JUond l^ckville, |)ukeof Dorset^ 

Xiord lieutenant of the kingdom of Ireland. 
' 1736. ' 



This monument was erected 
Ipy the grateful contribution 

of several Protestants 
jsf Great Britain and Ireland. 



Beinbard, Duke of S<;homberg, 
in passing this river, 
died« bravely fighting 
in defence of liberty^ 



First of Julyi 

• - M,DC,XC. 

^ Mr. Twiss next proceeded to Dunleer, tlirough 
a 4;oui|try producing potatoes, wheat, Hax, and 
cats. The inclosur^s a^-e chiefly of loose stoneij 
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piled on cacli other. Over the door of irtany of thp^ 
cabins is a board with the words good drit lodc* 
SKG8. ^^ As I was sure tfatet hogs could not read,*' 
sayn our author^ ^' I have avoided mistaking them 
for sties.*' 

The brass coins of the Isle of Man are current 
all along this c6ast. The beggars here frequently 
solicited a good halfpenny in exchange for a rap, 
or a counterfeit one, a kind of barter which would 
justly expose them to punishment in any other 
country. 

In his progress, Mr. Twiss observed about a 
dozen barge-legged boys, sitting by the side of the 
road, and scrawling on scraps of paper, placed on 
their knees. It seems these lads had found the 
smoke of their School-room insuiferable, and were 
glad to escape to the open air. '^ It might be 
better," adds our tourist, " if the lower class of 
people throughout Europe were neither taught to 
. read nor write, excepting such as discover evident 
marks of genius; those acquisitions only creating 
navr wants, and exciting new desires^ which, as they 
are seldom able to gratify, only lay the foundation 
of subsequent misery and disappointment*." 

The bridles, stirrups, and cruppers, which com. 
pose the horse furniture of the peasantry, are only 
wisps of straw twisted. However, Mr. Twiss was 
fortunate enough to procure a steed with leather 
trappings, and on it he rode to Monester.boice, 
about three miles from Dunleer, to see the round 
tower at that place. It is no less than one hundred 
■ ■' — .1 i«i . ■— iii».. ..I. ill...- I I. 1. 1 1 1 1 ■■ I III < g 

* Politicians are much idivided in regard to the education 
of the poor, Wtf confess ourselves advocates for a ^neral 
diffusion of leaiuin^. The more enlightened a nation it, the 
less liable it is to be misled by faction, or sunk In barbarism, 
it is a mistaken notion thot ignorance is most easily ^vemed* 
Contrast Ireland and Scotland, at the present moment^ fqira 
€OuftnnatIon of this position.. 
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And ten feet in height, but one of the sides, at the 
top is dilapidated. Near it are three crosses : 
the largest, about eighteen feet high, is composed of 
two stones, said. to have been imported fromRome«' 
It is covered with bass reliefs, representing Christ, 
.St. Patrick, St. Boyn, Adam, Eve, angels, and other 
objects; but through age tiiey are much defaced. 
On anothet cross is a bass relief of a human figure 
Bitting, With a dog on each side, resting on its hind 
legs. 

Being obliged to seek shelter from a violent 
Aower, our tourist entered a cabin, where tha 
poultry familiary perched on his knees to be fed. 
He afterwards found all the domestic fowls equally 
tame throughout the whole country. 

After riding some way along the sea-shore, h# 
arrived atDundalk, and, having visited Lord Clan« 
brassil's gardens, he proceeded to Newry, but found 
|io thing to recompense his trouble. 

In a survey of the county of Down, published in. 
1740, are these words : "As this whole country^^ 
is remarkable for the number of its hills, which hav« 
been compared to wooden bowls inverted, or eggs 
set in salt, it thence took the name of Down, which 
signifies a hilly situation." Mr., Griffith, in the let- 
ters between Henry and Frances^, has a still mora 
' curious simile. He says there are not two hundred 
, yards of level ground in the whole county ; and 
that thegveep. hills lie so dose on each other, th^t 
they resemble codlin pies in bo wl^shes. 

The succeeding day, our tourist rode ten miles 
along the canal, which joins Lough Neagh, passing 
eight sluices ; and slept at Armagh, in the market 
place of which he saw a cross of two stones, with 
antique basso-.relicvos^ representing our Saviour 
between the two thieves, and some elegant fret«. 
work. 
Though tliii^ IS an .archbI.iJiopriC| and the metro* 
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politaii see of all Ireland, it contailitf onljr a siitgl 
church. 

From Armagh he proceeded through Liurgaa U 
fiilisborongh. The nobleman, who takes his titk 
from the latter town, has lately built here a neal 
and elegant church, at his private expence, adorned 
>with a spire, an organ, and painted windows. 

Passing Lisburne, Mr. Twiss arrived at Belfast, 
a regularly-built town, with broad and straight 
streets. It has a bridge over the river, consisting 
of twenty ^ne arches* Here LordDungaonon has 
a seat*. 

Donaghadee is only sixteen miles distant from 
Belfast : it is the usual communication between 
Port St. Patrick in Scotland and Ireland, the chtuu 
nel which divides them being only eighteen miles 
wide, and the navigation generally safe and expedi- 
tious. 

The next stage our tourist made was to Antrim, 
situated within half a mile of Lough Neagh. This 
lake, which is one of the most considerable in 
Kurope, is about twenty miles long and twelve 
broad. The circumjacent country is so diam. 
paign, that the farthest opposite shore can be dis* 
covered from one end, and the whole has the ap« 
pearance of an inland ocean. In boisterous 
leather, the waves break with great violence, and 
are reckoned more dangei^ous than those of the sea* 
On Ram Island, in this lake, is a round tower. 

On the road between Antrim and Ballimony, our 
author saw another round tower at some distance. 
In these parts ma,ny copper coins were current, 

* Mr. Twiss menttons one James Majee, a printer, wiio 
might be -consiilered ks the principal curiosity of Belfast. 
From the hiHnhie occupation of a tailor, by dint of genius, he 
made tjrpes, ink, papf^.r, and the press, and, after sftcnring an 
•Biy foftttos, be l«ft the business of a typogf^pbec to bis Km$. 
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«trfic^ by tradesmen. On one yrtas inscribed^ 
^^ I promise to pay the bearer two.pence on demand^ 
John Mac Colly, 1761 ;" and on the reverse, the 
representation of a beer cask^ ivith the words^ 
*^ Brewer, 2 P.'* 

It seems the want of smaJl change was formerly 
BO great in Ireland, that several persons were 
obliged to make copper and silver tokens, called 
Traders^ which they passed among their workmen 
and customers. In some places this resource has 
been jdie effect of necessity, but more generally of 
aTarice, or the love of notoriety. 

In the family of his landlord at Ballimony, Mr* 
Twiss found five generations living, an incontestlble 
proof of the longevity of the natives, and of tka 
salubrity of the climate. 

Our tourist now proceeded on foot from th9 
Tillage called Bush Mills to the Giant's Causeway^ 
distant about two miles, and situated at the northern 
extremity of Ireland. ^' It consists," says Mr. 
Twiss, •' of about thirty thousand pillars, mostly 
in a perpendicular direction: at low water th« 
causeway is about six hundred feet long, and pro« 
bably runs far into the sea. The pillars are of 
different dimensions, from fifteen to twenty.six 
inches in diameter, and from fifteen to thirty.six 
feet in height. Their figure is chiefly pentagonal or 
liexagonal. Several, however, have been found 
whh seven, and a few with three, four, or eight, 
sides, of irregalar sizes. Elvery pillar consists of 
joints, or pieces, which are not united by flat sur« 
Cices, for, on being separated, one of them is con« 
cave in the middle, and the other convex." 

The stone composing this vast work of nature 
is a species of basaltes, of a close grit and a dusky 
hvte: it is very ponderous, clinks like iron, and 
mehsin a forge. The pillars stand very close to 
each other, and, though the numbers of their sides 
i> n 
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occasionally differ , yet tbeir contci tores are iSte 
nicely adapted, as to liare no yacHity between tkem^ 
while each colama retains its owathick&e8s«4UPi|^ea^ 
and sides, from top to boltonu 

These colnmniations are continued, with iiite^ 
raptions, for nearly two miles alo£^ the sbore. 
That range of them, which b most conspicuous »mI 
aearest ti^ c&useway, the ooantry people caii ^te 
Orgaas or Looms. They are just fifty in number, 
the tallest about forty feet in height, andcdnsistiiig 
of forty-four joints, while the otiiers gtttdnaXLj^ 
decrease in length, like organ pipes. 

Many other assemblages of the like basaliie 
columns, it is well known, exist in Europe. Thm 
principal are in the Isle of Stafia*, in Dalaiati«y 
and in Italy. 

From the Gianf s Causeway, Mr. Twiss pro. 
cceded to Coleraine, a small neat town on the riv^r 
Bana, orer which is a bridge, afid near it a cairn or 
Artificial mount, similar to those called Barrows m 
England. 

These mounts are Tery numerous in Irdland, awl 
were thrown up by the Dancis, betweea the eigh^ 
«nd twelfth centuries. They are generally coni- 
cal, but of Tarious dimensions | some beii^ 
only twenty feet high, while others are neary ono 
hundred and fifty, and of proportionable circnnu 
ference. The substance is either' earth, or stones 
hovered with earth. Many of them have been 
opened, and found to contain bones, trumpets, urns, 
and other remains, so that there is little doubt they 
Were intended for sepulchral monuments. 

An Irish writer, Mr. Boate, informs us, that, in 
a cell under one of them, the bones of two dead 
bodies entire were found upon the fioor^ probably 
the relics of a husband and his wife, whose <^njugai 

*- See Mr. Pennant's voyage to the Hcliridcs. It appears that 
tkW the basaltic columns^ known in the British doiHuiJ^nUi ii« 
jRearly unvl^r th« saBSQ pandjel i^f Mtude. 
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vHeetion hod joined them in their grare as in 

■<feeir bed* Besides these tumuli^ contiivues he^ 

iSiere is anotjier sort of ancieikt work remain. 

liig in Ireland, called Daiush forts or raiksj easily 

distinguished fr<»n the cairns by being en com. 

passed with ditches or intrenchmcnts, and ate for 

-tte most part natural hiils fortified. Some of those 

Are small, others contain from fifteen to twenty acres 

of ground. Spme have but one wide ditch at th% 

lM>ttom, others two or three, dirided by intrench. 

stents ; some are hollowed at the top, others are 

contrired withahigh towering mount ; risinja^ in the 

centre much above the fort, and commanding ail 

the works below» Many of the larger have care^ 

within them, that mn in narrow, straight, long^ 

galleries, five feet high, and as many, broad* The 

smaller forts are so numerous in the county of 

I>own, that for many miles they stand in sight and 

call of each other. 

Being, ferried over the riTer Foyle, Mr. Twistf 
entered Londonderry, a city consisting chiefly of 
two streets, intersecting each other, and in the cen. 
tral point is built an exchange, dignified with the 
•pithet roifol. The town walls are about a quarter' 
of an hour's walk in extent ; but the place contains 
no'thing pairticularly deserving notice, except some 
large drawings of the Giant's Causeway in the 
Bishop's Palace. Mr. Twiss's next stage was t& 
Raphoe, and, in his way to Donnegal, he traversed 
bogs and mountains of no inviting appearance. At 
this place is a tolerable bridge of six arches, and a 
large ruinous castle- '• I observed," . says our 
tourist, " that most of the common people, espe. 
cially the children, were infected with a cutaneous^ 
disorder, the common consequence of want of clean- 
liness." 

St. Patrick's Purgatory lies within a few miles 
of thispla>ce^ in the midst of the small lake of Dei(g« 
© p a 
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At present little of this holy place reniidns, exce^ 
the name. 

Next day he Tisited Ballyshannon, a most ro* 
utantic and beaatiful place. It is a small towa 
near the sea, with a bridge of fourteen arches ot^ 
the rWer, which a little lower falls down a ridge of 
rockS) and at ebb tide forms one of the most pic. 
tnresque cascades any where to be seen. It is ren« 
dered still more singnlar and interestin|^, by the 
principal salmon leap in this kingdom. 

Almost ail the rivers and lakes in Ireland aJQTord 
plenty of these fish, at stated seasons. They gene* 
rally descend to the sea aboat Augast or September, 
and return in the spring months^ to deposit their 
spawn on the sandy shallows of the riyers. 

The salmon, in coming from the sea, are obliged 
to leap up this cascade at Ballyshannon, and it is 
scarcely credible to those who hayc not been eye 
M'ituesses of the fact, how'thcse fish should be able 
to dart fourteen feet perpendicular, and, allowing 
for the curvature, at least twenty out of the water. 
Mr. IViss remained several hours observing them. 
They do not always succeed at the first effort ; but 
when they are so lucky as to reach the top, thej 
swim out of sight in a moment. As they do not 
bound from the surface of the water, it cannot be 
known from what depth they take their leap. The 
tail is supposed to be the chief auxiliary in this for. 
piidable adventure ; for in it the chief strength of 
ithe fish resides. 

During their flight they are often shot, or caught 
with strong barbed hooks fixed to a pole, and 
jlnstances have been known of women receiving 
them in their aprons. At high water the fall is in. 
considerable, and the fish swim up the acclivity 
ivithout bounding; but frequently, even at low 
ivater, fifty or sixty perform their leaps in an hQur» 
^^ I placed myself oil » rock oi^ the brink of the 
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Mold at If, per quart; ivibes are dearer in propor* 
tion, but excellent i and grocery wares are by far 
the iBost expensiYC articles of liring. 

As honse-rent is extremely moderate^ persons of 
SDzaii fortunes might here enjoy life in the utmost 
coi&fort, for there can scarcely be a spot more Sinit., 
»bie for domestic retirement ; but who can forega 
■ike sweets of society, and be content to vegetate m 
dull tianquiliity I who can ditest themselves of the 
lore of those scenes where they have been bocn and 
past their happiest years, where they hare formed 
tl^ most agreeable ccyinections, and participated in 
ike highest pleasures mankind can taste, without a 
paose^ without a pang I We are constantly envying; 
tlie vnexpenstTe, tlie calm and sequestered, retreats^ 
-■phere men live to themselves, and (heir immediate 
connectiens alone; but few of us would wish to 
tear cmrselves f rom all that binds us to society, and 
settle on the banks of Louga Erne, in dull obscu. 
lity. Yet happy might those be, who had the good 
fortune to be born here, if they felt the amor pat rim 
store strongly than they do, and were satisfied with 
XiTing on their own estates, instead of squanderings 
them away among strangers, to the impoverishing of 
their country, and the degradation of themselves. 

Aft^r our tourist had been complimented with 
Heveral ^hing and musical parties on the lake, his 
kind host, Sir James Caldwell, lent him a six.oared 
barge, to convey him to Inniskillen, distant by 
water about fifteen miles. This town is joined to 
the main land by two bridges, one ©f six, and the 
4>tber of eight arches. Its name implies the Island 
of the Shilling, perhaps from the circular figure of 
its site. Here Mr. Twiss remained two days, 
during which he visited the Isle of Dcvinish, about 
three miles off, where he saw the most perfect round 
tower in Ireland. It is exactly a circle, and sixty- 
nine feet to the conical corering. which rkee to the 
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height of fifteen more. Its circumference is fortjr-. 
eight feet, and the walls are upwards of three feet 
thick. The door is elevated nine feet above tlie 
ground, and there are seven square apertures to ad. 
mit the light. The whole edifice is neatly built of 
stones, about a foot squa,re, with si^arceij anj 
cement; *' yet the inside," says our author^ ^^ is 
as smooth as a gun barrel." 

Near this tour are the venerable ruins of an ab- 
bey, built in 1449. The soil is most exuberantlj- 
rich, and, as a proof, land is let at 501. an acre. 

Here Mr. Twiss wasJnformed of some local cas« 
toms among the common people, particularly re. 
specting courtship and marriage, which, thougli. 
curious enough, are not singular, as the same are 
found among the vulgar in North Holland, and 
among the Americans in Massachusetts Bay. It seems 
the enamoured youth, instead of ^MivingonaSmile 
for yearSj" is quickly permitted, without any scan- 
dal, to visit his mistress in her chamber by nighty 
and, if they agree, a marriage immediately takes 
place ; if not, they part, perhaps to meet no more. 
According to our ideas of propriety, such an inter- 
course could not take place without censure ; but 
we forget that habit reconciles us to «»U things, 
and that the most criminal are frequently those 
who apparently shew the most fastidious delicacy la 
their. public manners. 

While Mr. Twiss was at Inniskillen, he heard 
much of two caverns, about seven miles die. 
tant, which determined him to visit them ; but he 
confesses the disappointment he experienced, and 
cautions future travellers from listening to the 
silly and exaggerated accounts of persons, who, 
having just vegetated on the spot where they were 
born, suppose every thing wonderful that has met 
their very limited observation. 

Bidding adieu to Lough Erne and its charmiu^ 
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cascade," says Mr. Twiss, " so that I bad the plea. 
sure of seeing the surprising efforts of these beautu 
fis) fish close to me, and, at the bottom of the fall, 
porpoises and seals, tumbling and. playing among 
Hhe wares, and sometimes a seal carrying off a saU 
moa under his fins.'' 

£els are so abundant below the fall, that at cer« 
taXn seasons the small fry, or grigs, are caught in 
sicres, baked all together, and thus eaten. The 
sahnon fishery at Ballyshannon is said to be rented 
»< I6Q01. a year, and yet the fish is sold at no mo-re 
-iliam s^ penny per ppan^^ and six shillings per hnn^ 

Were these fisheries in termHted for 3 year or tvo^ 
-llie fish would considerably increase both innumbei* 
artfd magnitude. After the wars in 1641, when 
Iknsiness in general was suspended for some time, 
salmon have been caught at Londerry of six feet 
long, and where then sold, on an arerage, at six« 
pence a piece. 

Leaving this town, where he was induced to re- 
main four days, Mr. Twiss passed through the 
tillage of Belleek, and observed a succession of smalt 
cascades, which continued for nearly two miles. 
"Shortly after he reached the hospitable seat of Sir 
James Caldwell, where he was agreeably entertained 
daring a week. 

Caldwell Castle is situated on the edge of Lough 
Erne, one of the most charming pieces of water iu 
Europe. It is divided into two nearly equal parts,^ 
called the Upper and the Lower Lake, and just at the 
point of anion is built the town of Inniskil^en, o^ 
a small island. 

The upper lake is twenty miles long, and nine 
in the widest part, containing, as well as the lower, 
many beautiful islands, some of a considerable size, 
well planted with trees, and inhabited. The greatest 
depth of tbe l^e b forty yards : it has been tiyic^ 
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frozen over withii\ this century, except a small space 
in the middle, where the current is very strong. 

The shores rise in gradual slopes, and are ea« 
vironed by sylvan mountains, the verdure of -which 
is inexpressibly fine. The woods abound with 
game, and, on the surface of the lake, myriads of 
aquatic fowls are continually sporting. la the 
water are found numerous species of excellent fish, 
in the utmost abundance. Perch is, however, by 
far the most numerous, for the shores of both the 
lakes are almost alive with them ; so that a chll4 
witli a switch, a thready and a crooked pin, may 
speedily catch more than he is able to carry awaj* 

No spot in Europe perhaps exceeds this iake^ as 
a scene of diversion, to fowlers and anglers; nor 
is the beauty of the situation inferior to its richness 
In natural products. Several seats embellish the 
the shores, among which Castle Hume is most con- 
spicuous. 

*^ While straying along its solitary margin," says 
Mr. Twiss, ^' I felt a kind of pleasing melancholy. 
I then compared the beauties of this with those of 
other lakes I had seen, such as Loch Lomond in 
Scotland, the lake of Geneva, and the classic lakes 
near Naples ; and though I afterwards saw the cele- 
brated lake of Killarney, Lough Erne did not suffer 
by the comparison." . 

The necessaries of life are remarkably cheap m 
this vicinity : salmon may be had at 6s. per hun* 
dred, and the other kinds of fish for the mere 
trouble of catching them. A couple of rabbits will 
fetch only 3di and a turkey or a goose Is. while 
ducks and fowls are sold from 2d« to 3d. a piece. 
Butcher's meat is worth from 2d. to 3d. halfpenny 
a pound ; and a barrel of potatoes, of forty-eight 
stone, cost only, at this season, the trifling sum of 
Is. though the average is certainly from 8^. to lOi. 
Whisky, the general poison of the country, if 
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Menerjr^ otrr tourist proceeded to Swanlingbar, a 
4unali YiUage with a mineral spring, that changes the 
colour of silver, and tastes like Harrowgate water. 
This place, during the summer months, is the resort 
•f the gay and the Taletudinary , though the accom. 
piodations are but indifferent. 

Journeying on through Killishandra to Granard, 
ms more agreeable objects for remark, it seems, were 
'wanting, Mr. Twiss noticed numbers of the people, 
especially of the fair sex, sitting before their doors 
in the sunshine, with their heads in each others laps^ 
pet forming the charitable oihcc of ridding them of 
fermin. 

Near Granard is a large rath or mount, with 
four circular rntrenchments ; and from the summit 
is a delightful varied prospect of land^ and numerous 
tmali lakes. 

Passing through Edgeworth town, BaUymahon, 
and Athlone, of which he takes ho notice, except 
tliat there is a bridge over the Shannon at the latter, 
our . tourist arrived at Ferbane, from whence he 
made an excursion, of six miles, to see another 
bridge over the Shannon, built in 1759. It consist* 
of nineteen arches, is fifteen feet broad and four 
bund red long, and is neatly constructed of stone. 

Three miles from this bridge, are the ruins of 
seven churches, with two round towers, the largest 
of which is broken towards the top, but the smaller 
is in pretty good perservation. Here are also twd 
stone crosses, each composed of a single stone, in- 
serted into a large square one, serving as a pedestal. 
Some basso-relievos appear on one of them. 

That noble river, the Shannon, the most capital 
of any that washes an J^^ropean island, rises from 
a spring among the mountains near Svifanlingbar, 
falls into Lough Allen, a fine expanse of water, 
Ftttis through Lough Ree, a lake about fifteen milc» 
long, and beautifully diversified with islai^ds^ and 
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shortiy after enters Lough Derg, of ttill sapertor 
extent, and in which there are fifty islands scattered, 
one of which, called Holy Island, contaias the 
ruins of churches and the round towers just mo- 
tioned. The Shannon then continues its conrse to 
Limerick, distant sixty-three miles from the sea, all 
which way it is navigable^ Its whole course is one 
hundred and ninety -one miles, and its fall, in the 
first hundred and twenty-etght, is not less thaa 
one hundred and fifty-one feet. 

^' A species'of trout, called gilderoy, arccanght 
here, and also in the neighbouring lakes, with a 
gizzard resembling that of fowls." So says our 
author; and with ridiculous descriptions of Hdt 
lingular trout, some would-be-naturalists and phi. 
losophers ha?e played on credulity, or amused the 
more intelligent ! 

In the little town of Birr, Mr. Twiss passed a day. 
In the centre of this stands a stone column of the 
Poric order, on the top of which is placed a statua 
of William Duke of Cumberland, in a Roman habit^ 
cast in lead and painted of a stone colour. It waa 
erected in 1747, at the expence of an indiridual. 

Proceeding through Nenagh, he passed by what are 
called the siWer mines, and soon arri^red at Limericky 
a moderately large city, containing three churches. 
The quarter called the Irish town is filthy and 
mean beyond- description; but some of the other 
parts are by no means despicable, especially about 
the quays. 

Half a mile above the city the .riyer Shannon 
forms an island three miles in circumference, on the 
south part of which the English town is built ; and, 
though sixty-three miles from the sea, yessels of 
three hundred tons can stscend hither with safety. 
The communication with the Irish town is ^y 
m^ans of a bridge^ and with the county of Clar^ 
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|>y askoiiher, neither of which is noticeable for its 
dei^ance or the stjle of its architecture. 

In the opinion of the natives, however, Limerick 
appears to possess many beauties. Mentioning the 
cilstom-hpnse, one of their historians says, '' when 
•trangers land here, this structure cannot fail to 
make a. seasonable impression on them of the rise 
and grandeur of this city." 

After a short stay, our tourist made an excursion 
iiine miles on the Cork road, to examine three cir^ 
cles of stone, supposed of drnidical origin. They 
«tand near the small lake of Gur. The principal 
circle is one hundred and fifty feet diameter, and 
consists of forty stones, of which the largest is # 
thirteen feet long, six broad, and four thick. 
Other similar circles are to be seen in different 
par& of Ireland. 

From Limerick, Mr. Twiss went to Adare, ^ 

little pleasant village, dignified by the ruins of seve^ 

ral dinrches and conyents, rendered venerable by 

\ the clasping ivy that keeps their fragments together* 

! From thencehe passed through Newcastle ; andjafter 

traversing some bleak and barren mountains, arrived 

at Castle Island. From thence he made an cxcur^ 

sion to Tralee and Ardfert; and, again traversing . 

naked mountwns, arrived at the small town of 

Killamey, where incessant rain confined him foj( 

I several days. 

The celebrated lake of the same name y^iih thtf 
town^ of course, was the principal object of ont 
tourist's attention. Having furnished himself with 
maps, prints, and descriptions, which he attcndvely^ 
perused, he applied to Lord Kenmare for the use 
of a boat^ and was handsomrfy complimented with 
a sixi^oared barge. 

Two days are generally detoted td the scenery of 
46 lake, er rather ib» twe ]^^^ m tkejr sut 
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dKrided into apper and lower, .thongh Mr. Twte 
thinks a single daj might saffice, were it possible 
to prevaii on the watermen to work. Sails m 
meTer used, as the sudden gusts of wind whi ck issas 
from the mountains would orerset the boats. 

The boatmen must be paid and mauttamed in m 
liberal manner; and, besides them, seme per* 
formers on the Frenchhorn reside in KiUarney^ 
one of whom at least is reckoned a necessary ap. 
pendage in the expedition. Several potmds of pew« 
lier must also be purchased, which are afterward 
discharged from a small cannon ; ^< thns canffng,^ 
in the language of onranthor,^^ the^^repifo^ of tiMi 
, explosion to succeed to the amoroso of the horits.^ 
The whole expence of two days pleasure os Ike 
lake cost about eight guineas. 

The first fine day after his arrival at KiHsumeyy 
Mr. Twiss walked to the neighbouring mountaim 
of Mangerton, supposed to be one of the highest 
in Ireland, as, by the experiment of the baronte- 
ter*, it was found on one. trial to be one thoasawi 
and twenty yards perpendicular above the iake^ 
^^ but I was assured," says our author, ^^ that it is 
not more than eight hundred ; and that tiie moan* 
tain of Knock-mele.down, between KUwortk 
and Clonmell, is one hundred yards higher thaw 
Mangerton." 

The summit of this mountain is chiefly a mora«s, 
bat tolerably firm. From its -side about half way 
up, the lower lake, with its islands, is to be seen as 
distinctly as in a map ; and from the top is a grand 
tiew of the ocean, the efflux of the river Kenjo^ar^ 

and the Skelig islands. ~ 

•* . 

-r I. . I .^ ■ ... . , ■ ■ ■ ^ 

^ Thirty yards and ttvo thirds in perpendicular height art 
usually allowed to erery tentli 6f »n inch the mercury falls i« 
the barometer; bnt this, for vjirious reasons, can ueyes ie 
dspeodttd oa as an un^rrin^ mode of calcalati*Q. 
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*the great Skelig, about ten miles from tlie shore, 
Is thus described. It is a high and stupendous rock, 
vrith many inaccessible precipices, horribly oTer. 
lianging the sea, which is generally rough and tern* 
pestuous. A single track, and that very narrow, 
conducts to the top, so dii^cuit and frightfuL that 
lew have courage to attempt it. ^his ascent was 
enjoined as a penance, from the time of St. PatricJ: 
till very lately. Part of it was performed by 
squeezing through a hollow resembling the funnel of 
a chimney, then the penitent arrived at a small flat, 
about a yard broad, which slopes down the rock 
to the ocean. A few shallow holes are cut here^ 
-which afford some stay to the hands and feet ; but 
the least slip would be fatal. The last station 
vhich the devotees had to visit is called the Spindle, 
or Spit. It is a long fragment of the rock, about 
two feet broad, projecting from the summit Over a 
lurbulent sea. Here women, as well as men, wer? 
obliged to sit a-stride, and edge forward, till they 
arrived at a cross, which some bold adventurer, 
many centuries ago, cut on its extreme end, and 
-which they were to kiss. If the reader can con« 
ceive the situation of a person, perched on th« 
summit of this pinnacle, in the superior region 
of the air, beholding the vast expanse of the 
ocean all round him, except towards the east, 
where the lofty mountains on the shore appiear like 
low hills, he may be able to form some idea of its 
terrors, and of the hideous danger of the ascent and 
descent*. 

On the west side of M angerton is a round hole, 
about a quarter of a mile in diameter, called the 
Sevil's Punch.bowl. It is of an unfathomable 
depth, . constantly filled with water, and, from its 



^.* Sec the History of Keiry, 
£ £ 
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overflow, a torrent descends the side 6t the iiioii£4 
tain into the lake. , • 

UaTing found a fato arable day, oiir tourist em^ 
barked early in the morning on the Lower Lake^ 
kbout seten miles long and four broad^ commu^ 
nicatteg with the upper one by a narrow passage 
about three miles long, a small part of which is too 
shallow to be naYisal^le. 

Lough Lane is me general liame oi both lakes,' 
though Killariiey is now commonly applied to them; 
The waters of the upper pass into the lower dlri^ 
iioii, and from thence are discharged into the seia, 
distant about twenty miles, by aii outlet, Or small 
river, called the Lane. 

The western shore of the lower lake is moun. 
talnous^ Well wooded, and abounding in stags^ 
foxes, hares, partridges, wdodcocks, and grouse : 
ihc bppositc shore is liearly champaign. About 
thirty islands are dispersed in this division. Oil 
one, named Innisfallen, they landed, and foun^ 
the remains of ah old abbey, which served at 
present as a summer-house, where parties of pleasure 
dine. The soil of this spot, which contains about 
twenty acres, is excessively rich. 

They next visited the otheir islands of any note, 
Aiid found most of them variegated with trees ^nd 
khrubs of dijQferent kinds. The arbutus, or straw- 
berry tree, thrives here prodigiously, and formi 
one of the most beautiful vegetable ornaments of 
these lovely spots. It is an evetgreeii, and at that 
time, September, bore blossoms, and green and ripe 
fruit, all at once. The fruit resembles the straw* 
berry, except that it is larger; and^ by its vivid 
scarlet, bleiidiiig with the deep green leaves, and 
environed hy box, yew, holly, and service irees*^, 
enrich the general luxuriaiice. The arbutus gene^ 

m I III I r • I i l * 

* tU^scnrbito of Libtuiufi* 
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fally grows from ten to fifteen feet in height, and 
^bout as many inches in diameter. Sometimes, 
JiowcTer, it is found of much superior dimensions, 
even in Ireland. I(i Portugal, and other warm 
pHmates, it acquires a stately size. 

Holly and juniper are commonly very large. 
Our author mentions one of the former, whose 
trunk measured eight feet and upwards in cir^ 
cumferepce, and of the latter, five feet three inches. 

On the islai^d of H^ss, is a small castle, used as a 
barrack. Near the cascade of Tourish, the boat* 
men caught a salmon, which was immediately dressed 
for dinner. 

Next day they Tisited the upper lake, about three 
"tailes long and one broad, wholly environed by high 
mountains, the most remarkable of which are those 
of Glena and the Turk, behind which rise others 
of loftier brow, called the Recks. £ight islands 
*nre scattered in this division of the lake. The plea« 
sure of the voj^e was heightened by trying, la 
difiercnt situations, the effects of the echoes prq^ 
duces by the sonnd of the French horns and the 
explosion of the cannon. They also angled for 
trout, and caught great numbers. 

'^ Not\^ithstanding ray expectations,*' says Mr. 
Twiss, ^' were too much raised by reading the ro- 
inantic exaggerations of Mr. Ockenden, who has 
described this lake, I roust own that it forms one 
cf the greatest natural beauties of Ireland, and 
will amply repay the traveller of taste for his 
^rouble in journeying thither.". 

Tl^c following remarks of a writer on this subject, 
who appears to be in general too enthusiastic, are 
certainly very just, and deserve to be noticed by ' 
the admirers of picturesque landscape. ^' The 
efiects of many of the views of these lakes," says he, 
** are, in my opinion, much heightened by the 
llourly revolutions in the face of the heavens. The 
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Tast Tolames of clouds, which are rolled together 
from the Atlantic, and r6St on the summits of the 
mountains, clothe them with majesty : the different 
masses of light and shade, trarersing the lakes in 
succession, as the shifting bodies above float acrost 
them, exhibit all the varieties of nigh,t and day, 
almost at the same instant. The mists interposing 
their dull, yet transparent^ coverings to the view, 
raise new desires of a fuller and clearer prospect ; 
and the wandering vapours, flitting from cliflT to 
clifif, as if in search of the clouds from which they 
have been separated, amuse the eye with their vari(». 
ties and irregular motions. 

Rains fall here so incessantly, that a fine day 1$ 
not only desirable in itself, but greatly enchances 
the beauty of the scenery. Yet such a succession 
of showers not only keeps up the volume of the 
waters, but gives the most vivid tints to the sur* 
rounding vegetation. 

While in this vicinity, our tourist visited the gar- 
dens of Mucrus, belonging to Mr, Herbert. They 
lie about three miles from Killarney, on the margin 
of the lake, and consist of an admixture of rugged 
rocks, shady valleys, and verdant lawns. The ar« 
butus, holly, sorbus, oak, ash, sycamore*, laurisd. 
nus, vine, and other trees and shrubs, grow out of 
the crevices of the rocks in a surprising manner. 
Near the extremity of those Elysian fields^ in the 
centre of a grove of majestic ashes, are the ruins of 
an old abbey, the cloisters of which form a square of 
about thirty feet, and consist of twenty-two arches, 
still entire. In the middle rises a noble yew, thf 



♦ Tlic sycamore ia said to grow better than any other deci- 
duous tree in exposed situations, particularly near the sea. 
Ought not the inhabitants of the eastern coast of England and 
Scotland to endeavour to coyer the nakedness of the oountry, by 
|)iantations of this kind ^ 
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trunk of ^hich is six f6et and a half in circiirafc- 
rence, and fifteen in height to the branches, which 
tlse aboTC the battlements of the cloisters,, and 
then wholly overspread ^ them, " shedding a dim 
feligious light." This, fine tree is probably 
coeval with the building, which was founded 
in 1440, 

An imme'nse number of sculls and banes are 

piled up among these ruins ; *^ and here," says our 

' tourist, ^' I first heard the Irish ho;wrl, produced by 

an assemblage of men, women, and children, who 

attended the burial of one of their fellows." 

During the ardor of a stag hunt, in these environs, 
the animal is sometimes forced into the lake, when 
the hunters take to their boats,* and enjoy one of 
the most cheerful and animating chaces that can 
possibly be conceived, 

' Wolves weye formerly numerous in this island. 
The last was killed in 1710; and the wolf-dogs, 
-which appear to have been indigenous to Ireland, 
are now become extremely scarce/ Mr. Twiss sa^v 
two of this breed in Dublin, belonging to a noble- 
man, and they were valued at twenty guineas each. 
They are shaped somcvhstt like the greyhound, but 
are taller than the mastiff, and seem possessed of 
great strength. 

Different kinds of pebbles are found in this coun ty, 
which, Vhen polished, are known by the appella- 
tion of Kerry stones. Some copper mines were 
discovered near Mucrus, t)ut their working was 
obliged to be discontinued for want of fuel. 

The inns at Killarhey, according to our author, 
are very indifferent ; though 'he imagines it would 
be a most profitable speculation for a person of 
enterprise, acquainted with the business, to erect a 
Urge and elegant one for the accommodation of 
yisi tors of the lake. 

From Killarney, Mr. Twiss returned to Castl^ 
' ■ -'■ ' ^ i;e3 "' > . -r. 
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IsIancT; and, proceeding forty miles farther, orer a 
succession of mountains ancl mof asses, almost desm 
titute of Terdure of any kind, except during the l^t 
five miles, he arrived at Cdrk. 

The city, which is about three miles long and 
nearly two broad, obtains the second rank in tha 
kingdom, and is situated on a marshy island, sur^ 
rounded by the river Lee, which discharges itself 
into the ocean about ten miles below. The harbour 
IS spacious and secure, bounded on one side 
by Great Island, and a little higher up is i^ 
place, called Passage, where all ships of burden 
are obliged to unlade ; and from thence their car^ 
goes are carried hve miles^ cither in small craft or 
by land. 

The environs of Cork are extremely beautifuL 
The country rises into gentle bills, studded witK 
seats>, gardens, and plantations. The eminences 
adjoining to the city a#e so thick set with houses, 
rising gradually above each other, that the prospect 
is uncommonly grand. A new walk, or mall, of 
a mile in length, planted with trees, increases the 
beauty of the scene. 

This city is adorned with six churches besides the 
cathedral, but none of them are remarkable for their 
^trchitecture. Many canals intersect the streets, 
over which small draw-bridges are thrown, some, 
what like those in Holland. There are two stones 
bridges over the Lee, on one of which stands an 
equestrian statue of George II. 

The population is computed at eighty thousand, 
of which two thirds are said to be Roman Catho. 
lies. The exchange is a handsome stone fabric^ 
with five arches in front, and was erected in 1708. 
The places of public amusement are a theatre and 
assembly rooms. 

In the mayoralty.honse is a status of white 
marble, representing Lord Chatham. '^ I was told," 
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§ays our anthor, •* that the corporation paid Mr,- 
Wilton, the statuary, 4501. for this piece of sculp- 
ture ; and a house painter was now actually at 
work, painting it in oil colours.*' Need we wonder 
at the little respect shewn to the taste and judg* 
ment of corporations, after such an instance of 
folly \ 

The forte of the citizens of Cork certainly does 
liot lie in the line arts, but in those that relate to 
eating and drinking. Sheep, oxen, and hogs, are 
here slaughtered in prodigious numbers, and con- 
4l|itute the chief articles of traffic and exportation. 

Some attempts in the literary way have been made 
at Cork, but with indifferent success. The inha. 
bitants^ however, are by no means in that sarage 
state in which Fynes Moryson describes them, about' 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. " At 
Cork," says this author, ^' I have seen with these 
eyes, young maids Stark naked, grinding of com 
with certain' stones to make cakes thereof, and 
striking otf, into the meal-tub, such relics as stuck' 
to their bodies.'* This writer gives other equally 
curious anecdotes of the wild Irish. 

After sojourning twelve days at Cork, Mr. Twiss 
net out for Mallow, a small town, much resorted to 
in the summer months, for the benefit of drinking 
the waters, which burst out from the bottom of a 
great lime-stone rock, at the extremity of a well- 
planted walk and canal. 

The water is moderately warm, and is reputed 
salutary in the same complaints for which recourse 
is had in England tp the Hotwells, near Bristol. 
The natives call this poor place the Irish Bath. 

Leaving Mallow, our tourist proceeded through 
Doneraile, Mitchers town, Clogheen, and Clon-- 
mell, the birth-place of the inimitable Sterne, to 
Cashcl. The cathedral Is built on the top of a 
rock, and contii^s a chapel with a neatly .arched 
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roof. Here is likewise a jerj perfect round to-wer^ 
of great height, and near it a broken cross, text 
feet high. Though an archiepiscopal see, this is a 
Tery small and miserable place. 

The next stage was St. John's in the road to 
Kilkenny. This last is a pleasant town, washed 
by a river, which divides it, over which are thrown 
two bridges. Here is an old castle, and near the 
cath^ral stands a lofty round tower. The roof 
of the cathedral is supported by eight large qua- 
dm pie columns of black marble, which in the Irish 
taste are white- washed. Several monumen tSj 
fabricated about the middle of the sixteenth cen. 
tury, are here to be seen. The most remarkable, 
liowever, is a more modern one, to the memory of 
the Bishop of Ossory's lady. It represents a fe- 
male, as large sis the life, with a book iif her left 
liand, and her right arm reclining on an urn of white 
marble, on a black ground, sculptured by 
$cheema]cers. A pretty walk, a mile Ipng, planted 
Vith trees, runs along the river side. 

Passing through the mean town of Knoctopher, 
our traveller afterwards arrived at Watcrford. This 
town is seated on the river Suirc, which is broad 
and rapid: it stands about eight miles from the 
sea, and is extremely well adapted for ihe Bristol 
trade, to which city the navigation is fafe' and 
speedy, with a due easterly wind. The quay is 
half a mife long, and of considerable breadth ; and 
the largest trading vessels load and unload before 
it. Waterford qontains two churches, besides the 
cathedral. 

■ " The counties of Kilkenny, Waterford, Wer, 
ford, and Carlow," says Mr. Twi^s, *f are over- 
run with ruffians, called White Boys. These are 
the peasants who do not choose to- pay tithes or 
taxes, and who, in the night time, assemble to the 
number of many hundreds on horseback and foot^ 
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*wetl armed, with shirts over their clqfiies, from 
vrheuce their^title is derired, 

Thcj stroll about the country, firing houses and 
barns, burying people alive in the ground, cutting 
off their noses and ears, and committing other bar* 
}>aritie3 on their persons. The objects of their re- 
venge and cruelty are chiefly tithe and tax gatherers^ 
and landlords who attempt to raise their rents ; they 
never rob, neither dp they molest travellers. Re- 
wards are continually advertised for the apprehen. 
Hion of these banditti, and from time to time a few 
of these deluded wretches, as the advertisements 
term them, are conducted to the gallows by a regi« 
ment of soldiers. Excommunications are Bkewise 
thundered out against them, by their priests, from 
^he pulpit ; but, as they are so numerous, it is not 
likely they will soon be extirpated*. 

On leaving Waterfordj Mr. Twiss ferried over 
the Noire at New Ross, and arrived at Wexford, 
a town consisting of one main street, possessing no 
particular beauty. In this vicinity is a track of 
land, calle^d the Barony of Forth, inhabited by a 
colony planted there in the time of Henry II. which 
still retains particular customs and manners indi* 
cative of its origin. " ' 

.Being ferried over the river Slaney, which is 
here very broad, our traveller proceeded through 
Newborough and Arklow to Wicklow, th road 
lying chiefly along the shore. From thence he 
made an excursion often miles, oa horseback, over 
dangerous mountains and through deep pools of 
water, to see the ruins of seven churches at Glan- 
dilough. Here is also a round tower, fifteen feet 
ii^ diameter, of which the top is broken ; and a 

* This prediction of Mr. Twiss has been verified by fatal ex- 
perience. Union will be an eftectual cure for all the disorddrft 
whipb have long^ agitated this unhappy country* 
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plain cross^ of m single stone, twelre feet high waH 
two thick. No track can be more sterile or inhoSf 
pitable than this. Our tourist could not find aiij 
other refreshment for his horse than a scanty bitf 
of grasS) amidst the ruins of the chuirche$y or fof 
bimself, except a few blackberries. 

from Wickiow, to which he returijpd, he agaif 
Tisited Powerscourt, and that charming spot, 
Pargles, and next day entered DubUti, after an 
^bscnce of three months, during which interral 
he had travelled about cleyen hundred £nglis)i 
miles. 

After a few days rest, he made a week's excnrsioii 
to some places in the environs, which had hitherta 
fscaped his notice. 

His first trip was to Naas, then to Old Kilkullea, 
distinguished for its round tower, and afterwards to 
Castle Dermot, wh^re he saw another round tower, 
and a large cross, composed qf a single ston^ 
charged with basso-relieTos. 

Kildare was the next object of attention, in ^ 
cemetery of which is a fine tower, pne hund|*ed^nd 
^eren feet high, built of white gfanlte^ to the 
height of twelve feet from the ground, and the rest 
of common blue stone, llie door is fourteen feet 
from the bottom. 

Traversing the Curagb^ or race ground, esteemed 
the best in Ireland, Mr. Twiss afterwards Tisited 
the village of Summer-hill, near which is the elegaot 
seat of Mr. Rowley. It is built of white stone, 
and consists only of the ground fioor aind an attic 
fitory, ornamented with a balustrade. The front b 
ahput three hundred feet long ; and the principal 
entrance is decorated with semi<^9olumns of ^ 
Corinthian order. 

At the Earl of Mornington's seat, he noticed a 
neat chapel with an organ, and then proceeded 
through Trini^ remarkable only for the ruin» of \ 
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tea&tte and abbey, to the small towns of Kells^ 

ills tinguished, for its round tower. Near tbis is si 

mtone cross, with ba£So-reiieyos, and the fragments 

of three others, tn the church id a stately monu. 

hient^ erected In 1737, to the memory of Sir Tho- 

inas Taylor and his lady. It is a large sarcophagu^ 

of grey marble, resting on three eagles* claws, and 

Upon it is an urii, Supported by an altar of white 

marble;^ between two Corinthian pillars, df white 

and black marble. The altar is ornamented wittt 

tanis' heads and foliagesj delicately executed, and 

the whole has ail impressive appearance. In the 

market place is a stone cross, charged \i^ith the fe* 

JUevos of stags and dogs. . •. 

The Earl of Becti?e's stands about a mile distant 
from K«lis. 'this seat is three kdries high, con. 
taining a range of eleven Windows^ Two wings of 
a single Story are jdined to it. The^ whole edifice 
is plain, but neat, and extremely well adapted for 
tomfort arid cdnvenience; 

Leaving this place, the last on which our tourist 
inakes any remarks, he returned through Navari to 
Dublin, and on the 12th of November embarked ; 
dnd, after eleven hours sailing, landed safely at 
Holyhead. From thence he proceeded through 
Chester and Birmingham to London^ and thus 
6nished a torir of considerable extent, which^ 
to writers of a different taste, would have fur« 
iiished subject sui&cient for more Voluminous ob* 
iervatioris. 
i We conclude with i few general remarks relative 

' to the sister island. 

i It appears there are forty-four charter working 

I ichools in Ireland, wherein two thousand aria 
twenty-flve boys and girls are maintained aijd edu- 
cated. These establishments are supported by ajB 
' annual bounty from his majesty of 10001. by a tax 
I en kawkerji and pedlars^ and by sundry subs^rip* 
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tionfl and legacies. The children eligible are to bi 
born of popish parents, sound in health and limbs, 
from six to ten years of age. The boys at sixteen, 
and the girls at fourteen, arc apprenticed into Pro« 
testant families. A premium of 51. is given to erery 
person, educated in those schools, on marrying 
a Protestant. This must in time leare a Tery 
beneficial effect, in lessening the number of Ca« 
tholics, and thus giving a greater stability to go^ 
Yernment. ^ 

During the vice-royalty of the Duke of Dorset 
in 1731, the inhabitants of Ireland were numberedi 
and the population in the four provinc/^s respeCr 
jli?ely was found to be as foHotf s : 



PB 

Connaught^ 

Leinster, 

'Munster^ 

Ulster^ 


lOTESTANTS. 

21,604 
203,087 
115,130 
360,632 


PAPISTS* 

221,780 
447,916 
482,044 
158,028 




700,453 


1,309,768 



From hetice it appears, that the Catholics 
amount to two-thirds of the ivhole population of 
the island; and, as their niimbers probably ar« 
not materially diminished, it will be evident how 
incompatible it will be with the security of the 
establishment, to extend the privileges of that sect 
farther than has already been dotie by the indul* 
gence of government. 

The Irish writers in general contend {qt the yerj 
high antiquity of their nation : it would be idle to 
enter into all their ridiculous legends, even did our ' 
limits' permit ; but we cannot refrain from adding 
the judicious remarks of Dr. Smollet, in his Pre* 
9ent State of all Nations, whieh are so coaclasive^ 
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that all bat the prejudiced must allow their Tali* 
^lity. 

''' Setting aside," says he, ^^ the ridicoious legends 

ariid fables of the Irish, with respect to their anti. 

quity and origin, it seems highly reasonable to con. 

elude, that the country was first peopled from 

Britain. There is no good reason to induce us to 

believe that it was e?er conquered by the Romans. 

Towards the decline of that empire, a colony of 

Scots began to make a great figure in Ireland^ 

Mrhence it acquired the name of Scotia. The island 

w^s often afterwards harassed by the Danes, Nor. 

-wegians, and Saxons ; but never entirely subdued, 

till Henry II. king of England, made himself mas. 

ter of it in the twelfth century. It has ever since 

been subject to the kings- of England, who were 

only styled lords of Ireland, till th^ title of king 

was bestowed on Henry YIIl. in 1541, by the states 

of the realm in parliament assembled." 

William Lithgow, the celebrated Scotch pilgrim, 
who in 1619 journeyed through this island, paints 
the country and its inhabitants in such colours as 
kre by no means flattering. We shall only subjoin 
a short extract from his curious description. 

" And now, after a general survey of thp whole 
kingdom, the north-west part of Canoch excepted, 
accomplished from the first of September to the last 
of February, I found the goodness of the soil more 
than answerable to my expectation, the defect only- 
remaining, not speaking of our colonies, in the 
people, and from them, in the bosom of tyiw grace* 
less sisters, ignorance and sluggishness. 

" And this," continues he, "I dare avow, that 

there are more rivers, lakes, brooks, strands, quag. 

* mir^s, bogs, and marshes, in this country, than ia 

all Christendom ; for travelling there in the winter, 

all my daily solace was sirik-down comfort; whiles^ 

Vol. I. F F 
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boggy plunging deeps kissing my horses belly; 
-whiles, OTerrinired saddle, body, and all ; and oftea 
or ever set a swimming, in great danger, both I 
and jpy guides, of our li?es ; that for cloudy and 
fountain-bred perils, I was never before red^iced to 
such a floating labyrinth. Considering that in five 
months space, I quite spoiled six horses^ and myself 
as tired as the worst of them. 

The fabricks are advanced three or four yards 
high, pavilion-like encircling, erected in a trian. 
gular frame of smoke torn straw, green long 
pricked turf, and rain.dropping wattles. Their 
several rooms of palatiat divisions, as chambers, 
halls, parlours, kitchens, barns, and stables, are 
all included in one, and that perhaps in the midst 
> of a mire; wherje, when, in foul weather, scarcely 
can they find a dry part whereon to repose their 
cloud-baptized heads. Their shirts be woven of 
th&«^ool or linen of their own nature, and their 
pernicious food semblable to their ruvid con. 
dition." 

Mr. Twiss, an amateur himself of the fine arts, 
thinks there is nothing beyond the environs of Dub- 
lin worthy of a stranger's regard ; and that, should 
any person wish to visit that island out of curiosity, 
he might land in the capital, remain there a fort, 
night, make excursions twenty imles round it, and 
in this space he might see all vlie pictures, statues, 
and handsome buildings, in the kingdom, be- 
sides several round towers, crosses, cairns, and 
cromlechs, and the most picturesque and beautiful 
scenery. 

The Giant's Causeway, he observes, is an object 
scarcely worthy of going so far to see ; but the 
salmon-leap at Ballyshannon is a scene of such a 
singular nature, as not to be rivaled elsewhere. 
Besiides, Lough Erne and Killarney alone merit the 
journey. 
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Notwithstanding these obseryations, by no means 
calculated to tempt travellers to visit that country^ 
we are perfectly convinced that the lover of nature 
will find in Ireland enough to gratify him for his 
labour, however the admirer oi art may be disap- 
pointed. And to nature, the good, the benevolent, 
and enlightened, in general, recur with rapture^ 
when the tracks of art have lost the power of pleas- 
ing, and the mind is tired of contemplating the 
transitory objects erected to her honour. 
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TOUR 

THROUGH 

MONMOUTHSHIRE 

AND 

WAJLES, ■ 

BY 

HENRY PENRUDDOCKE WYNDHAM, Esq. 



TOURING the stimmers of 1774 and 1777, Mr. 
"*-^ Wyndhara made the tour, qf which we hare 
giren the following summary : and If succeeding 
travellers have been more circumstantial, or taken 
a wider range, to this gentleman belongs the praise 
of first paying the way, And of making it fashion- 
able. Antecedent to the period of Mr. Wyndham's 
journey, many of the grand scenes in Wales were 
little known, and travellers for pleasure in that 
country were few. How is the case now altered ! 
Scarcely a summer passes, but the opulent or the 
curious, from thp most distant parts of the kingdom, 
visit the principality, and volume upon volume is 
written, to record its minutest beauties, whether 
, natural or artificial. On the foundation which 
Messrs. Wyndham and Pennant laid, it was easy to 
build ; ytt we are far from denying the merits of 
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&08C wlio hare assisted in raising the superstrnc* 
tare, and it will be oar pride to shew what has 
been effected by some other hands, before oar 
present labours clpse. 

Mr. Wyndham commenced his toar by the passage 
of the Severn, from Aust to Beachly, and from 
thence proceeded to Chepstow, through a neck of 
land, washed on one side by the Severn, and on the 
other by the Wye. 

The shores of the Wye are bold, rocky, and 
sylr^n, but on the approach to Chepstow, the 
castle, built on a high perpendicular cliff, becomes 
the prominent feature in the landscape. This build, 
ing occupied sereral acres, and its ruins are still 
Tery considerable, and evince its former grandeur* 
The chief gateway has a venerable aspect, and is of 
Norman architecture. In some parts of the build, 
ing, Roman bricks, probably brought from Caer« 
went, are intermixed with other materials. 

Even as late as the civil dissensions in the last 
century, this castle was considered of the greatest 
importance by both parties. A garrison was con. 
tinned in it after the restoration, and here Henry 
Martin, one of the judges of Charges I. paid the 
debt of nature, after a rigorous imprisonment of 
several years. 

« The, town of Chepstow is large and populous ; 
and is supposed to have risen on the decline of 
Caerwent. Part of the old priory church still 
serves as the parish church of the place. The cir« 
cular arches of the nave, supported by square 
massive pillars, remain entire ; but those of the 
ancient choir and. of the cross aisle are only to be 
traced by the remains of their foundations. The 
entrance of the west front is a beautiful specimen 
of Norman architecture. 

Tintern Abbey stands on the banks of the Wye, 
at a few miles distance. ^^ No moaa»tical ruin in 
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Great Britain," says Mr. Wyndham, '' presents a 
more beautifal perspective than the inside of the 
abbey church. The fine large arches which sup. 
ported the tower, and the stone frame-work of 
the great window, over the west entrance, are still 
entire." The present remains are carefully pre- 
serred, and the fallen ornaments of the vaulted 
roof, and the broken monuments of abbots and 
benefactors, invite the eye by the facility with 
-which they may be examined. The length of the 
nave is two hundred and thirty feet, and that of 
the cross aisle one hundred and sixty. 

The abbey was founded in 1131, but our author 
thinks the present church was begun some years 
posterior, as it affords an elegant specimen of the 
pure Gothic style, constructed on one unifonn 
-plan. 

. Between Chepstow and Tintern, the passage by 
-water is the most beautiful and romantic that can 
be conceived. The views fr<^m the Wye are highly 
magnificent^ the rocks rising on each side to a 
stupendous elevation, sometimes perpendicular and 
naked, and sometimes covered with woods to the 
▼ery brink of the stream. The beautiful penin^ 
sula of Llancot, almost surrounded by the Wye, 
Jies between, and intercepts the continuous view, 
but gives new charms to the scene, by the raried 
features of the encirding hills, on the top of 
one of which are the well-known gardens of 
Pierccfield, which reflect and receive a lustre from 
the Wye. 

After visiting Moinscourt, where some ancient 
Inscribed stones are to be seen, and Llanfair castle^ 
now so entirely overgrown with ivy, that not a 
stone of it is visible, .they proceeded to the site of 
the once-famous Castle of Stughill, formerly the re* 
sidcnce of the Clares^ earls of Pembroke^ of whomv 
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Richard Strongbow, tficTonqueror oC Ireland mi. 
der Henry II. was the last. 

Descended into the shady vale of Mounton, 
surrounded*- with craggy decUyities, and feathered 
with trees ; and passing Caldecot, arriyed at the 
ancient Caerwent, This was a considerable station 
iiT the time of tlie Romans, bat at present is a 
miserable Tillage, and retains no yestiges of its 
former greatness, except here and there some frag, 
ments ot the old walls. It stands on a gentle 
eleration, and the great road from CaerdifT passes 
through its centre. 

While our author was making his second excur- 
sion through Wales, the following discoyery was 
DToduced at Caerwent. 

The servants of Mr. Lewis, of Chepstow, on 
^planting an orchard, within the south.west ajigle 
of the old walls, struck on a Mosaic payement, 
about two feet below the surface of the soil. Tht 
proprietor, with a taildable spirit, immediately or. 
dered the whole to be cleared, and, for its preser* 
yation, erected a stone building over it. 

This pavement is twenty-one. feet six inches 
long, and eighteen feet four inches broad. A 
border, edged with the Greek scroll and fret, sur- 
rounds the whole. The pieces of which this anti- 
quity is composed are nearly square, and about 
the breadth of a common die, consisting of blue, 
white, yellow, and red colours ; by a judicious 
mixture of which, the entire pattern is as strongly 
marked, as if painted on canvas. ^' In my opi- 
nion," says Mr. Wyndham, ** this pavement is 
equal to any of those which have been sa care- 
fully preserved in the palace of the king of Na. 
pies, at Portici. It might' possibly," adds he, 
*^ have been the floor of a temple, as we may 
reasonably consider it as too costly an ornament 
for a "private building." 
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The country round Caerwent is pleasantly in- 
dosed^ and towards Caerlcon the prospects are 
Tati6d and extensive. 

Of Caerlcon, Giraldus Cambrensis*, to whom 
OUT author frequently refers^ gives the subficquent 
description. 

*' It is called Caerleon, or the City of the Le« 

fions, because the Roman army used to winter 
ere. This city is of great fame and antiquity, 
and was strongly fortified by the Romans with 
-walls of brick. Many remains of its ancient 
magnificence are still extant; such as splendid 
palaces, that once emulated, with their gilded roofs, 
the grandeur of Rome. Immense baths, ruins of 
temples, and a theatre, the walls of which are still 
standing, prove it to have been originally built by 
the emperors. Here we still admire, both withill 
and without the waljs, subterraneous buildings, 
aqueducts, and vaulted cisterns. The city is finely 
situated on the banks of the navigaWe Wye, 
(Osca,}^uid is surrounded with a pleasant variety 
of woods and pastures." ' 

Various antiquities, at different periods, have 
been discovered among the ruins of Caerleoa ^ and 
even at this time the fund is not exhausted. 

The Roman walls are still visible, and near the 
centre of a field, adjoining to the west wall of the 
town, are the vestiges of the theatre mentioned by 
Giraldus. 

Little of the Castle, which was built in Nornmn 
times,^ now remains ; but on climbing up the keep 



* This writer accompanied Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, 
through Wales, in 1188, who wished to excite a crusade, for the 
Tecovery of the Holy Land, which had lately been lost. GiraU 
d us is fabulous, as far as religious legends are concerned, but 
was faithful in his account of the country. A new edition of hit 
works with many valuable improvements has lately been give* 
to the public by Sir R. Q* Hoare, Bart, 
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■wbicli is remarkably lofty, our author had the good 
fortune to discoTer a stone, on which is cut a bass 
relief of Venus, with a small dolphin sporting in the 
palm of her hand. This is an undoubted sculp- 
ture of the Romans. 

Many of the Roman bricks, recorded in the 
Britannia, are scattered about the town; and in 
the house of a shoemaker, Mr. Wyndham was 
shewn a large brick tile, twenty inches long, and 
seventeen broad, with an inscription on it, which 
he explains as referring to the le^on of Claudius 
Augustus. 

A gentleman of this place is in possession of a 
Roman ring, in gold, discovered some years since. 
It is a small intaglio, finely engraved, and repre* 
cents Hercules combating with the lion. 

^' The present Caerleon," says our author, *^ is 
'a melancholy contrast to the ancient: scarcely a 
decent house is now to be seen in the streets." 

Pontypool and Uske, both disagreeable towns, 
are situated among the hills. The former has been 
celebrated for its japan nig manufactory, which is 
now qn the decline. 

Newport is a considerable town, formerly defended 
by a castle, the shell of which remains. 

LeaTing this place, over a bridge built on exceed, 
ing high piles of wood, and floored with boards, 
which rise with the tide, but are kept from slipping 
hj tenons fixed at their extremities, they took the 
Caerdilf road for a few miles, and then turning to 
the right, proceeded to Caerphilly. 

This town consists of a few straggling cottages, 
and is environed by mountains of a rude and uncul- 
tivated aspect. " Though it is only two miles 
from Monmouthshire, and is separated from it by a 
single btook, yet the buildings, manners, and dress 
of the inhabitants," remarks our author, *^ are as 
strictly Welch as those of Merionethshire. The 
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Elnglish language is so little understood here, 
t:hat the landlord of the ^oor inn was the only 
person who could speak it, and eyen he not 
fluently." 

It must, however, be considered that Caerphilly 
lies in no public road, and therefore it has less 
connection with the English. The Welch tongue, 
it appears, is sensibly declining in every place that 
lias an easy communication with England; " and 
it is possible thkt within a century," says Mr. 
"Wyndham, ^' a traveller may meet with as much 
difficulty in his researches after the remains of the 
Welch language, as Mr. Barrington did, in his tQur 
through Cornwall, in pursuit of tjie Cornish, where 
he found only One old woman, nearly ninety years 
of age, that could speak it, and only two other ol4 
■women who could understand her." ' 

Caerphilly Castle, in its whole extent, is of an 
immense size, and still forms a noble ruin. The grand 
hall, excepting the roof, is perfect, and its beau, 
tiful proportions strike the spectator with asto- 
nishment. Its gothic ornaments are in the purest 
style of that species of architecture. 

The hanging tower, which has been compared to 
that' of Pisa, projects about eleven feet beyond 
its base. 

The vestiges of a drawbridge appear on the west 
Bide of the original castle, for many comparatively 
modern additions have been made, which connected 
it with a large piece of high level ground, strongly 
(Embanked ; on the farther side are the remains of 
a round tower. 

Part of the present pile was raised in 1221, and 
in all probability the great ciutworkii were added 
by the young Spencer, in the reign of Edward II. 
who was besieged in it, and made a most gaU 
lant defence against the queen's and the baroQ'& 
forces. 
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From Caerphilly to Pont y Pridd, there is a good 
road, bat as they were to retrace a great part of it 
in their way to Caerdiif, they took a guide to con. 
duct them oyer the' mountain of Eglwsyllian, which 
affords them some yery extensive prospects, but is 
disagreeable of descent towards the bridge. 

The Pont y Pridd, reckoned one of the wonders 
of Wales, consists of one arch thrown over the 
rapid Taafe, which used, during floods, to sweep 
away every former strucfure of this kind. 

This arch is the segment of a circle, whose chord 
is one hundred and forty feet, and is perhaps the 
largest in the world, which is built of stone. The 
architect was William Edward, a common mason, 
who contracted to ensure its standing for a certain 
number of years. At first he erected a bridge of 
three arches, which was soon demolished by the 
impetuosity of the stream. He then conceived the 
noble design of throwing a single arch over this 
torrent, which he accordingly completed ; but the 
crown of the arch being very light, was speedily 
forced upwards by the heaving pressure of the hut- 
ments. Still undaunted by ill snccess, he boldly 
dared to improve on his second plan, and executed 
the present astonishing arch with such judg. 
ment and skilly as bid defiance to the most violent 
floods. 

^^ It may be some satisfaction to the reader," 
says Mr. Wyndham, '^ as jt was to me, to hear that 
the country has nobly indemnified, and even re« 
warded, the heroic perseverance of the Cambrian 
architect." 

On his second tour, however, our author had the 
mortification to see that the parapet of this noble 
bridge was strangely neglected, and that part of 
it had be^n tumbled into the torrent, together 
with the stone on which was engraved Wxjllum 
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SdiTARD, 1750, a name and date which history 
-will preserve in spite of" envy or indififerenGe. 

About half a mile from tliis bridge is a natural 
fall of the laafe, an object well worth yiewing^ as 
is the vicinity. Indeed few scenes are more agree* 
able than the ride from Pont y Pridd towards 
Cardiff, the road pasfiing along the shady banks of 
the raging Taafe for six or seven miles, while the 
country is finely diversified by the inequality of the 
mountains that bound the torrent. 

At the opening of the valley of Glamorgan are 
several iron furnaces, which contribute to the rude 
grandeur of the prospects. 

Caerdiff, situated on an extensive flat near the 
efflux of the Taafe, is a large, handsome, and popn. 
lous town. The tower of the church is eminently 
beautiful, and is said to have been of the era of the 
^rst Edward. 

The old walls which surround Cacrdiff arc very 
. extensive, and considerable portions of them still 
remain. In the castle, which was originally built 
by the first Norman invaders, Robert, the eldest 
son of the conqueror, and right heir to his domi. 
nions was confined by*Henry I. and here deprived 
of sight ; he languished for twenty-six years, whea 
deatli released him from captivity. 

Lord Caerdiff ^ has made some capital improve^ 
snents in the old Gothic house within the walls of 
the castle. At the time however of Mr. Wynd^* 
ham's tour, most of them were only in embryo. 

Crossing the river at Caerdiff by a handsome 
stone bridge, they quickly arrived at Llandaff, plea^t 
santly situated on a gentle elevation ; but, though 
an episcopal see, it is a very poor place. The re- 
mains of the old Cathedral, however, are very 
beautiful, and being constructed as early as in the 



* Now Marquis of Bute. 
G6 
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year 1120, offer, perhaps, the oldest specimens of 
elegant Gothic architecture in tliis island. 

The present cathedral is erected out of the 
ancient, whose surrounding ruins occupy a con- 
siderable space. The principal entrance is still 
through the western front, within which the roof- 
less arches point like a magnificent colonnade to 
the modern church, which cons^^ts of a hetero- 
geneous mixture of architecture, by no means 
agreeable to the eye of taste. 

In this cathedral are several ancient monnments, 
and, among others of a late date, are two of the 
Matthews's family, in polished alabaster, which Mr. 
Wyndham thinks possess nncommon merit for the 
age in which they were done : they appear to hare 
been ex4.'cuted abput the time of Henry VIII. who it 
seems patronized several Italian sculptors. 

Cowbridge, the next place they risited, consists of 
one broad and handsome street. ^' In this place," 
says Mr. Wyndham, '^ we first met with the fish 
called Scwen, which seems to be of the salmon kind, 
but the flavour of it, in my opinion, is mnch 
superior." The southern and western parts of 
Wales abound so much with this delicious fish, that 
it frequently sold for l^d. or ^d. a pound. 

The vicinity of Cowbridge is remarkable for the 
number of its castles : among these, the most conspi- 
cuous is that at St. Donates, commanding an exten- 
sive view of the Severn. It is of great extent, and 
was the residence or property of the Estcrlings, or 
Stradlings, (whose progenitor was one of the Con- 
queror's twelve knights,) for nearly seven centuries ; 
but the line is now extinct. 

The violence of the rains prevented them from 
inspecting the caverns near Dunraven House, and 
therefore they proceeded to Wennye Priory. The 
church is still perfect, and is indisputably of greater 
antiquity than any other perfect building in Wales. 
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It W9LS finished before 1100 by one of the Norman 
knights, and contains the tomb of his great grand* 
aon*5 who "was likewise a benefiictor to the place. 
The arches are all circular, the columns shorty 
round, and massive. 

Leaving Ogmore Castle on their left hand, they 
Koon arriTcd at the Pile, and from thence made an 
excursion on foot, in search of the remains of Cynfig 
Castle, the supposed residence of Robert Fitzhaman, 
under whom the twelve knights conquered Gla- 
morganshire. Of this structure scarcely a wall 
Remains, nor does it appear to have been more than 
a common keep. However, the very face of the 
country has evidently suffered great revolutions 
from w^nds and inundations. Naked sands, blown 
up in irregular heaps, and subject to changes by 
every storm, surrounded the site. 

Visited Margam Abbey, a Norman edifice, in 
the best style. It stands at the foot of a high moun- 
tain, wholly covered with wood. Part of it is still 
used as the parish phurch, and within arc several 
marble monuments,. in memory of the Mansels, the 
former possessors of the abbey. 

The chapter-house is an elegant Gothic building ; 
its vaulted stone roof is supported by a clustered 
pillar, rising from the centre of the apartment, 
which is an exact circle, fifty feet in diameter. The 
whole is singularly beautiful. 

** The orangery at Margam appears," says Mr. 
Wyndham, " to be better known to the public 
than the chapter-house. There may be about a 
hundred of thert, and they are in a very flourishing 
condition ; but the largest of them are only about 
ten feet high, and the thickest part of their trunks 
from fifteen to seventeen inches in circumference." 

♦ Another ancient monument U shewn here, which, according 
to tradition, is in memory of Paganus de Turberville, one of the 
t«relve knights, 

G G 2 
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la the street of Margam stands an atlcient crost^ 
coTcred with a profusion of sculpture, representing 
knots and fretwork. A few cliaracters are visible 
ne«r some figures^ but our author could not ded« 
phertheui. 

Continuing their route under the mount^os, they 
passed close to some copper-works at Aberavon, 
and, after riding a few miles along the beach, thejT 
were ferried over the Tavey into Swansea. 

This town makes a handsome appearance oa 
approaching it, being built near the mouth of the 
Tavey, on a semicircular rising bank. The streets 
are wide, and the population is very considerable. 
It carries on an extensive trade in (^als, pottery^ 
and copper. The works belonging to the latter 
employ many hands. 

Such is the profusion of coals in Glamorganshire, 
that it is no wonder the copper companies hate 
fixed on this spot for cai^rying on their busings*. 
Limestone is also very plentiful ; and there are few 
estates either here or in Monmouthshire, that can- 
. not command this useful article for manure. The 
houses, walls, and outbuildings, in this track, are 
generally whitewashed^ which renders them at once 
iieat and healthful. 

The remaining walls of Swansea castle are finished 
with an open Gothic parapet, through the arches 
of which the water ran from the tiles, a device which 
Mr. Wyndham highly commends, as adding to the 
security of the roofs and the beauty of the ap« 
pear an ce. 

In our author's second tour, he pursued the 
road from Briton Ferry, near Swansea, to Neath. 
This town stands on the banks of a river of the 
same hame^ in a spacious valley, and was once de« 
fended by a castle, of which some ruins are extant. 

The fragments of the abbey lie about a mile below 
the town : they consist of several arches^ a \qv^ 
vaulted room, and aline of pillars. 
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The spirit of industry, observes Mr. Wyndham, 
lias successfully extended itself through this part of 
Olamorganshire, and is visible in immense coppcr- 
"works and iron-forges, in tin-works and coal- 
mines, yet the natives seem less solicitous than 
"the English about the comforts of good houses, 
and the agreeable superfluities of life ; for, though . 
Neath is a considerable trading town, it chiefly con- 
sists of more miserable hovels than are to be found 
In the most indigent villages of England. 

From Neath they made an excursion to see the 
cascade near Knoll. This is in a great measure 
artificial, and as such is scarcely to be paralleled in 
Great Britain ; but our author expresses his wish 
ihsLt art had been mord concealed in this design. 
* The next place they visited was the cataract of 
Cledaugh, near the forges of Melincourt. The road 
lies through a deep vale, along the eastern banks of 
the Neath, between picturesque mountaiiis, from 
which torrents devolve in rainy seasons. 

At the extremity of a wide and gloomy chasm, a 
black perpendicular rock, about a hundred and 
fifty feet high, forms a small segment of a large cir- 
cle. In the midst of this, the Cledaugh comes 
pouring down in a white sheet, without a single 
break, into the bason below. Here it rolls among 
Tarious irregular crags, and rages down a deep de- 
scent, till it falls into the more tranquil Neath, at 
the distance of two furlongs from the cascade. What 
enhances the beauty of this fall, is the deep shade 
of large trees that spread their branches over it. 
Crossing the dreary mountain of Bettus, they 
soon after descended into Caermarthenshire,. stop- 
ping at Landillo Vawr, a small town on the decli- 
vity of a hill, washed by the Towy. Near this 
place the last decisive battle was fought between 
Edward I. and Llewellin, prince of Wales, in 
which the king's forces gained a complete victory ^^ 
G G 3 
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and a final period was put to the mdepepdeiicjr o( 
Wales. This battle was fought in 128^, and 
afflictire as it must naturally have been at the mo- 
ment to the ancient Britons^ its consequences hare 
been most fortunate to them as well as to the coa* 
querors. The ancient history of Wales is only a 
tissue of usurpations, depredations, and murders; 
one chief contended against another, and the mise. 
rable people seldom knew the tranquillity of peace, 
pr the comforts of independence. 

" So bloody and ireful," says Sir John Wynne*, 
in his history of the Gwedir family, *' were quarrels 
in those days, and the revenge of the sword at such 
liberty, that nothing was punished by law. Erery 
man stood oh his guard, and neyer ventured abroad 
on a visit without being armed, as if he was pro- 
ceeding to encounter his enemies in the fields'* 

The great grandfather of this gentleman, being 
questioned why he left his ancient seat, and resided 
in Nantconway, at that time swarming with thieves 
and bondmen, replied, " that he would rather fight 
with outlaws and thieves than with his own blood 
and kindred ;" adding, '' that, if he lired at his own 
house in Evioneth, he must either kill hb own kins- 
men, or be killed by them." 

From hence they proceeded to Dineyawr Castle, 
the ruins of which stand on the Ic^fty prominence of 
a fine semicircular hill, mantled with wood, de. 
«cending to the rapid Towy. It appears to have 
been built by Rhyt ap Theodore, prince of South 
Wales, in the time of William the Conqueror, and 
afterwards became the residence of the Southwallian 
princes. 

The ruins are now inclosed in the beautiful park 
of Newton, the property of Mr. Ricef. 
^' ■ ■ I " ' ■ ' " ■ ■ ' ■■ ' <>'>'< " . III — — » 
♦ He wrote about the j^ear 1600, f Itord Din&vavr, 
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About four miles from Llandiilo stands the castle* 
of Caraig-cennin. It is stf bnglj situated on the 
point of a high, craggy, insulated rock, wholly 
Inaccessible on three sides. Great part of this for« 
tress is still extant, covering nearly an acre of 
ground, and at a distance appears in the highest 
degree magnificent, as well as romantic. 

*^ This was doubtless," says Mr. Wyndham, 
^* a British building, as is evident from its plan,' 
and the style of its architecture. Might it not," 
asks he, " hare been the citadel of the British^ 
princes, and Dinevawr their palace?" The wall in 
tills castle is of a singular kind, consisting of a 
large; winding cave, bored through the solid rock,' 
to 5ie length of a hundred and fiifty feet; jet^ witb 
all this extravagant labour, there is scarcely water 
sufficient foi' a small family, nor does there appeal^ 
at present any other resource within the precincts 
of the fortress. 

Continuing their route through a delightful cuU 
tivated country, they passed Drustwyn Castle^ 
on the left, seated on a large natural knoll, and at 
Aberg willy saw the seat of the Bishop of St.- 
David's, which, however, has little to recommend it^ 

In this part of Caermarthenshire, the fishermen 
use a singular sort of boats, called Coracles. They 
are generally five feet and a half long, and four 
broad, a little rounded at, the bottom, and nearly of 
an oval shape, ribbed with light laths and split 
twigs, in the manner of basket work, and covered 
with a raw hide, or pitched canvas. A seat 
crosses just above the centre. These vessels seldom 
weigh more than twen^ or thirty pounds, and are 
transported from place to place with great facility^ 
by being flung over the shoulders of the owners* 
When the business of fishing is over, they are gene* 
xallj carried home^ and placed with their bottoms 
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upwards against the houses, so that at' a distance 

they resemble the shells of enormous turtles. 

These boats, according to Caesar, are specimenar 
of the original British naTigation ; and, on one oc- 
casion, when the bridges of this great general were 
carried away by the torrent, he transported hi» 
legions in vessels of this construction. 

Caermarthen, for a Welch town, is large and 
handsome, but certainly contains a mixture of de- 
cent and very mean inhabitants. The countj' 
hall is an honour to the place ; it is erected on 
Doric pillars. 

Part of the castle,' founded in 11 10. is now con- 
Terted into a gaol ; but the ruins contain nothing' 
worthy of remark. 

In Caermarthen. and indeed throughout tho 
whole county, they use the dust of culm, or stone 
coal, mixed with nearly an equal quantity of loam 
or clay, and formed into orsl balls, as a substitute 
for fuel. This compost gives great heat, when 
dried and put on the fire, and has been recom. 
mended by Evelyn, where coal or other fuel is scarce. 
*' I could not imagine," says our author, '' what 
could give rise to this economical preparation, 
where the genuine price of coal did not exceed Sd. 
a bushel ; but still the balls I found sold for less 
than half that price, and in Wales the old adage, 
that '^ saving is getting," seems to be perfectly 
understood." 

Crossing the Towy at this place, by a long nar. 
row bridge, they proceed through a less pleasant 
country to Narbarth, a small town in Pembroke- 
shire, and two miles farther passed tjie Cleddy, 
near which appear, on the right, the ruins of 
tlanhaden Castle, and, on the left, the rich woodj 
of Slebach. 

Picton Castle, which they now visited, is esteemed 
one of the capital seats in the principality, and has 
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always been inhabited. It has been much mo^ 
dernizcd ; but modern Welch fabricks possess little 
to engage the attention of trarellers, if we except 
the bridges of one arch thrown over rapid torrent*^ 
-with which this country abounds. 

In a subsequent yisit to Wales^ our author took 
another route to Haverfordwest, travelling by 
Xilanstephan, a small fishing village, with a castle, 
and so on to Llangharne, the ruins of whose for- 
tress, seated on a low rock, washed by the tide^ 
make a picturesque object. 

Carew Castle, in the way to Pembroke, next 
attracted their notice Some of the apartments are 
of great extent and beauty, but no part of the pre- 
sent erection seems* to be more ancient than the 
time of Henry VII. 

On the road side, near the castle, stands a very 
ancient sculptured cross, eleven feet high, and right 
inches thick. Some Saxon characters are still legi- 
ble in one square of the sculpture ; but our author 
does not pretend to explain them. 

Farther on stands Tenby, on the declivity of a 
hill ; and, yiewed from the bay, is extremely pic- 
turesque ; but wants trees to vary and enliven the 
icene. 

The approach to Pembroke from the river ex- 
hibits the town and castle to the utmost advantage. 
The town is situated on the ridge of a long and nar- 
row rock, gradually ascending, and on its highest 
point stands the castle, at the brink of the preci- 
pice. This fortress is of Norman architecture, • 
mixed with early Gothic, and the principal tower 
is uncommonly high and perfect. In former days, 
it was reputed of great strength. 

Henry VII. was born here. The natural ca- 
Tern, called the Wogan, lies immediately under the 
chapel, and opens towards the river. It appears 
nearly circular, about fifty-three feet in diameter. 
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and of proportioaable licight. A communicatioi 
has been made between it and the castle above. 

Part of the ruins of the priory are used as a 
parish church ; and great masses of the aDcienl 
-walls, and some of the round towers, still enTiron 
the town. Several coins of the latter emperors 
have been discovered here, and other aatiquities are 
occasionally gleaned by the curious. 

A pleasant walk, led them from Pembroke to €b6 
Ferry, from whence they sailed, for some time^ 
about the haven of Milford, and then up the river 
to Haverfordwest. 

" The little harbour of Harbarston Haikin,** 
says Mr. Wyndham, " is in a very flourisbiBg 
state, and has now two pactcets, which convey 
passengers to Water ford, in Ireland, the distanct 
from port to port being no more than twenty .three 
leagues, while the vessels can sail with almost any 
wind, and at any time of the tide." 

Milford Haven is well known for its magnitude 
and . security. It is large enough to contain the 
whole navy of Great Britain, secure from cveiy 
wind. The sea Hows up into several good harboorf 
and creeks, on every shore of it. The coastFy 
however, are not marked by any bold or pic- 
turesque features; they are neither mountainous 
nor sylvan, but consist of low inequalities of 
ground, partially cultivated, and varied bj large 
furze brakes. 

Haverfordwest is a large irregular town, built on 
• the declivity of a hill, in such a manner that tie 
back windows of the ground floors in one street 
frequently overlook the roofs of the houses in 
another. The castle ruins are very extensive, and 
form a capital object from some points of view. 

Poultry and fish are astonishingly cheap; but 
our tourist found that the dilFerence of the price ^ 
meat and bread, between the one side of the Severa 
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And the other, was extremely immaterial, though 
the inn- charges were incomparably lower here. 
The comition cheese of the country is cheap, but is 
such a combination of acids, from the milk of goats, 
ftheep, mares, and cows, that few Englishmen would 
taste" it a second time. It soon contracts such a 
hardness^ as to be almost proof against the edge of a 
knife, and such a rankncss, that train-oil is sweet in 
^ae comparison. 

'' Methodism," says Mr. Wyndham, '^ has ex- 
tended its inflni 'ice even to this remote angle of our 
Island. I have since seen," adds he, " in the 
most retired spots of this country, a wretched 
cottage nearly bursting with the fulness of its con- 
gregation, while numbers were swarming about the 
outside, imbibing, with gaping mouths, the 
poisonous tenets of the preacher, which, 
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Spread like a low-borne mist, and blot the sun." 

The Pembrokeshire women, eren in the middle 
pf summer, generally wear a heavy cloth gown, 
^vith a hood depending behind, and, instead of a 
cap, a handk-erchief, wrapt over their heads, is tied 
under their chins. Sometimes, though rarely, they 
wear a small beaver hat, with a very low crowi). 
In other parts of Wales, however, the women, as 
-well as the men, use large beaver hats, with deep 
crowns ; and even some of the better sort of people 
affect this national covering. 

From Haverfordwest the road leads through a 
wretched country, down to the beach of Niwegal, 
then traverses a mountain, and descends to the 
romantic little harbour of Solvath. 

*' Near this place," says Giraldus, ^' are now 
seen trunks of trees standing in the sea^ with the 
marks of the ax as visible on them as if they had 
been lately felled." The same author records a 
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storm, which drove the sands from the beach, and 
exposed land to Tiew which had been concealed for 
many ages. 

The city of St. David's consists of a street filled 
with miserable cottages, one of which is an inn. 
^' I had so little idea," says Mr. Wyndham, ^* this 
was the bishopric, that I inquired in the street how 
far it was distant." 

The palace and cathedral lie below the town, and 
are not immediately visible. The former was 
erected in the reign of Edward III^ and now forms 
an immense ruin. Several of the apartments are of 
extraordinary magnitude, the walls of which are all 
entire. The area of the great court is a hundred 
and twenty feet square, one side of which is occupied 
by the bishop's hall, the other by the king's, both 
of vast dimensions. 

The nave of the present cathedral was built in the 
Tcign of King John, and shews a majesty of style in 
its decorations that is uncommonly striking. The 
roofs are wainscoted with Irish oak, and coeval 
with the church ; yet there is not a single cobweb to 
he seen on them*. 

Several ancient monuments appear both within 
the church, and among the many ruined chapels 
that surround it. Edmund, earl of Richmond, 
father of Henry VII. lies under a raised tomb, near 
the middle of the choir, and at a small distance is the 
tomb of Owen Tudor. Giraldus likewise lies 
buried here ; but the officiating vicar neither knew 
his name nor his tomb. It seems part of the cathe* 
dral is unpaved, and graves are frequently raised 
within it of earth, as in common church-yards. 
This is not only indecent, but must be inimical to 
health, from confined eiiiuvia. 

* Our author seems to think that Iri«h timber is an antidote 
ai^ainst spiders* 
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^^ There is something innocent and pathetically 
pleasing," remarks our author, '' in the idea of 
strewing flowers and evergreens over the grave of 
a. departed friend, which is the universal practice 
in those parts." Shakespeare says, in his Cym^ 
lt>pline, 

" With fairest flow'rs, while summer Jasts, 
1*11 sweeten thy sad grave." 

St. David, archhishop of Wales, translated the 
^ee hither from Caerleon, about 600, and from higi 
it derived its name ; while the ancient appellation, 
IVf enevia, was lost. It continued to be an archie 
episcopal see till the reign of Henry I. when Ber. 
nard, the last metropolitan, professed obedience to 
the see of Canterbury. 

From St. David's they made a short excursion to 
see the rocking-stone in this vicinity, mentioned by 
Gribsjon ; but it has long since become immoveable, 
and could never have been so curious as some other^i 
of this description in the kingdom. 

Fisgard, a small port on this coast, stands on 
the poiiit of a mountain, from which there is a 
winding road, cut' with mucK.labour, down to the 
harbour, at the mouth of the Gwyn. 

There are few inclosures to be seen here. This 
-v^ole coast is mountainous, with steep and perpen. 
dicular cliffs. The road commonly lies in sight of 
the sea, and frequently commands a prospect of .the 
Irish hills. 

Within a short distance of Newport, a mean town, 
situated under the ruins of a small castle, are seve« 
ral druidical sepulchres, or altars. The upper 
stones are large, and appeat^ to h^ye beeQ origi- 
nally supported by four uprights. They are all 
within the circumference of about sixty yards, and 
(jiqeof them is nearly perfect. 
Finding very indifferent ^commpdatious 9,t Fis- 
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gard and Newport*, they proceeded the same day to 
Cardigan^ visiting the old cross in the church-yard 
of Nefern. This is mentioned by Gibson, but of 
some other antiquities they could learn no intelli^ 
gence. 

In his second tour through the principality, our 
author took a different route from Haverfordwest 
to Cardigan, travelling through Narbrath,+. 
Beyond this they passed a druidical monument on 
Cilmaenlloyd Heath, and after some time came in 
sight of Cilgarran Castle, of which two round 
roofless towers are still remaining. It is of great 
antiquity, and was originally fortified by Roger 
Montgomery, one of the Norman generals at tho 
battle of Hastings. 

They were ferried over the Teivy in a coracle, 
with a dexterity that was astonishing. 

Cardigan stands on a gentle eminence above 
the river, over which there is a handsome stone 
bridge. Some slender remains of the castle walls 
are still to be seen ; but by far the greater part of 
the materials have been removed. 

Returning from hence by Coedmawr, they fol- 
lowed a beautiful shady path, cut for two miles 
from the precipitous bank of the Teivy, a river 
which runs in a broad translucent stream, between 
the sloping sylvan hills which bound it. In one 

* Their landlord at Newport, asking their opinion respecting 
one of the ancient monuments in this vicinity, was told, that it 
vi^s probably the grave of some great man among the ancient 
Britons. " I always thought so," said he, with an air of satis- 
faction, *' and I have no doubt but, in digging, the skeleton of 
a huge gjiani would be discovered." 

f In some parts of Pembrokeshire, it appears inoculation for 
the small pox has been practised time iiirmemorial. The hardy 
native pither rubbed the matter of a ripe pustule on his skin, or 
pricked himself with a needle, previously dipped in it. May 
vaccination speedily obliterate every trace of this loathsoHiC 
and often fatal-disease \ 
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place the l^dscape is broken, but at the same time 
heightened^ hy the lofty barren rock, on which 
stands the romantic ruins of Cilgarran Castle* 
Much of this walk, and its accompanying scenery ^ 
bears a strong resemblance to Pierceheld. 

A t Llechryd Bridge, the beauty of the river di- 
minishes, and here they proceeded towards the 
coast, through a miserable country, that dehcs the 
power of cultivation. 

The to\vn of Llanarch conMsts only of a few 
straggling cottigcs. Between this and Aberyst* 
wy th, the road is intricate, -and presents nothing 
very remarkable, except some druidical monu. 
ments and vestiges of encampments. 

Aberystwyth*!^ is pleasantly situated on an easy 
elevation, in the centre of a spacious vale at the 
efflux of the Ystwyth and Ryddol. It carries on a 
considerable trade, and in the summer season is 
much resorted to for bathing, its beach being easy, 
regular, and sandy, and well adapted for the pur- 
pose« . 

Part of the ancient walls remains, though in a 
mutilated state ; and of the castle only one Gothic 
tower, which now serves as a land-mark, chaU 
lenges notice. It was first built by Gilbert Strong, 
bow, about 1107; but rebuilt by Edward I. in 

A long stone bridge, of nine arches, crosses the 
Ryddol near this place, en the other side of which 
rises a high and precipitous hill, crowned with a 
large intrenchment, where it is laid Gryffydh ap 
Rhys encamped his forces, bfefo^ejth^y were cut off 
by the English. On a forked hillj*ji;lt above the op* 
posite side of thQ town, are two other .castrameta* 
tions. 

Hav ing determined to explore the interior parts 

♦ Towns whoso li^mes begin with Aber, slicw they lie near 
the mouth of a rivcc 
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of Cardiganshire, they risited the tln.works abort 
Cilgarran, and then proceeded over a wild and 
mountainous country to Llanpeter, exhibiting few 
marks of natiye fertility, though seyeral of 
attempted caltivation. 

On their approach to Llanpeter, the Tale in 
which it lies appeared rich and woody, bnt this 
agreeable illusion was^ soon dissipated. No. other 
remains of this ancient abbey are to be seen, ex. 
cept part of the wall of the church, and a beautiful 
door- way, of Norman architecture. Of the tombs 
of princes and abbots, whose dust reposes here, not 
a Testige is^to be seen, nor eren a single inscriptioa 
to be found. 

This celebrated monastery, which was founded 
by a Southwallian prince in the reign of Willianl 
the Conqueror, lies in the farthest recess of a moun. 
tainons semicircle, surrounded by some sweet 
romantic spots. ^< To the monks of this homse it 
is chiefly owing," says Mr. Wyndham, " that the 
public now possesses an accurate history of Wales^ 
from the year 1157 to the defeat of Llewelyn, the 
last reigning prince of Wales.", The chain of his- 
tory antec^ent to this is supposed to be derived 
from more fabulous sources. 

Passing a night at Rhos Fair, they continued to 
travel over mountains, morales, and through deep 
glens, frequently washed by rapid torrents, till 
they came to the Devil's Bridge, the foundation of 
which is of great antiquity ; but, in the opinion of 
our author, it could not be necessary to employ 
such an architect to throw an arch over a chasm 
only twenty feet wide. A new arch has been formed 
on the old one, so that the present may be thirty 
feet over. 

The depth to the water under the bridge is at 
least two hundred and fifty feet, while the chasm 
£;radually expands itself above the bridge to the 
height of three hundred feet mo^e^ the whole 
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length of this romantic valley is more than a mile, 
and is so thickly mantled with trees, that the chasm 
may easily be passed without being noticed. 

The rirer Monach, which joins the Ryddol a 
little below, in a series of ages, has worn this way 
through the rock, and forms altogether one of the 
ttost singular scenes that can be imagined. 

From the surrounding mountains, the highest of 
which is Plinlimmon, several capital rivers derive 
their sources; the Severn, with many of its tri- 
butary streams, the Wye, the Ystwyth, the Teivy, 
and others. 

Pursuing ah exceeding good turnpike-road, 
sometimes through the mountains, and sometimes 
along their throws, they came to Llanbadcrn Vawr, 
one of the earliest bishoprics in Wales, The pre- 
sent church i^ spacious, - and built in the form of a 
Greek cross. In the time of Giraldus, there was 
an abbey here under the jurisdiction of a layman, 
a profanation which he « laments in feeling strains; 
though, perhai)s, the revenues werQ as well applied 
by a layman as by a monk. 

The supposed sepulchre of Taliessin, the prince 
of British bards, which stood near the highway, 
about four miles from Aberystwyth, has, according 
to our author, been entirely destroyed, and the 
broken stones converted to gate-posts. With the 
partiality the Cambrians feel for their distinguished 
countryman, it is astonishing they should be so 
negligent of their memorials. 

About two miles beyond Tal y Bont, the country 
began to wear a more cheerful aspect than it had 
done for some space, and they entered a sylvan scene, 
through which they were conducted, by the sides 
of two waterfalls, to the banks of the Dovy. 

Here the landscape was profuse of beauties. 
The navigable Dovy, which forms the boundary 
between North and South Walesp runs through » 
HU 3 
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broad expanse of fine meadows, encircled with sk 
tnajes tic chain of mountains^ rich in tillage, pasture^ 
or wood. 

MachTnlleth, the liext place they irisited, is 
situated in a small Terdadt plaiii, closely begirt 
with mountains, the snmniits of which are generally 
euTeloped in clouds. Here Owen Glyndwr 
assembled a parliament, and formally accepted the 
crown of Wales, in 1402. This man maintained 
his princely dignity for seren years, iri spite of all 
the eiforts of England^ The house where his par^ 
liament assembled is still to be seen. . 

Leafing this place, they soon found themselves 
in a true alpine talley, surrounded by pt'edpices^ 
down whidh the torrents detolted in thundering* 
majesty. Towards its extremity^ the huge moun. 
tain of Cader Idris presented oncf of its naked. 
Craggy, and prominent, dlififs in the nlost sublime 
form, and under this the road passes, within sight 
of the small Lake of Three Grslins ; so called from 
• three immense stoiies lying near it, which are be. 
liered by the common people to have been only 
three grains, which the Giant Idris, finding uneasy 
in his shoes, shook out here, as he stopped to 
drink. ' 

They now crossed a branch df Cader Idris, and^ 
soon after descending, arrived at Dolgelly, a poor 
town, in a pleasant situation, on the banks of the 
Avon. The entrance is under a boarded channel^ 
which serves as an aqueduct to a mill, and front 
"Which the water is constantly dripping oA the passen^ 
ger's head. Mountains environ it, and publicans 
crowd it. 

• Cader Idris rises immediately from the town to 
a point, and, from the abruptness of its descent, 
appears more elevated than it really is. In height 
it is certainly inferior to Snowdon. 

The rains, falling very heavily, confined them 
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longer in this place than they inlencled, and a fair be. 
ing held here, every chamber was occupied. ^ The 
scene of riot and drunkenness which took place,'' 
says Mr. Wyndham, ** is scarcely to be conceived; 
it coiitinned not only through the day, but during 
the night, and till the following noon*" 

As a proof of Welch hospitality, two gentlemen^ 
one an officer and the other a justice of the peace, 
' pressed our authoi* to their cdmpotations, from 
>vhich he was not suffered to retire till two in the 
Tiiorning ; but no, soonef was he gone, than the 
Kanie gentlemen sent for his servants, and enjoyed 
their company during the remainder of the night. 

A considerable trade in flannels is carried on 
liere, and extends its influence for many miles 
i^oundi Here the English langnage is spoken by 
boys with great facility, by oral instruction. The 
masters cause their pupils to repeat short sen« 
iences, gradually lengthening the task, and thus 
speedily qualify them to converse in a tongue, 
which, if studied grammatically, would have taken 
them up several years.* 

They now passed near the poor remains of 
Yennar Abbey, and, about ^ye miles from Dol.<^ 
gelly, turned to their left, to examine a waterfall. 
It is broken iiJjp two broad parts ; the upper fall 
des(:ends about thirty. five feet. Into* a large bason, 
and then, running along a craggy channel for some 
distance, comes to the lower precipiceyfrjora which 
it is projected, in a broadsheet, into a second bason 
below. The last fall is upwards of twenty feet ia 
descent; the whole encircled with impending 
rocks, and .'hade 1 with wood. The spot is roman. 

* There cannot be a doubt but conversation is the readiest 
method of learning any language. It is necessary to acquire 
words first, and then to know how to place them ; in the same 
manner as it is necessary to have the materials of a buildins ' 
befui^ tbey can b6 united. 
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tically beautiful, and they coald scarcely .tear 
tkemseWes from it. / ^ 

In this Ticinity are scTcral other remarkable . 
cataracts, the two principal are those of ivIothTaye 
and Cayne ; each of which has its characteristic 
and appropriate beauties. 

The fall of Rhaidr Da, or the Black Cataract, is 
on the small stream Yeleurjd. It rushes down a 
steep and broad hollow, worn in the mountain, for 
the space of a hundred yards, before it reaches the 
precipice, and is then forced through the month of 
the cataract, with ejitraordinary Tioleiice, into a: 
pool forty feet below. 

As they approachedHarlech, the road was almost 
IHerally "^ stair.case. The shell of the castle of 
Harlech is entire, and presents a most picturesque 
object, bdttg seated on a very high rock, project. 
Ing into the Irish sea. its strength must hare been 
▼cry formidable, yet it surrendered to the earl of 
Pembroke in the reign of Edward I V« after a short 
siege. 

In order to avmd the perilous track by which 

they had reached this place, they returned over 

the sands of Traeth Bychan, which are only pass* 

able at low water. For tliis purpose they hired a 

Welch guide, who blundered on, without confess. 

ing his ignorance of the road, till he brought them 

to the Tery brink of a precipice. They had in 

erery instance found the guides of this country 

equally ignorant, conceited, or timid. In one case, 

a poor fellow ragged, barefooted, and probably 

without a penny in his pocket, would not engage 

to direct them for hire, notwith^nding all their 

persuasions, lest he iHiould be murdered, in the 

snbutitains. The temptation certainly was not very 

obvious to such a treacherous and desperate deed I ' 

The sepulchre near }Iarlech, . called Cocton 

Artur, mentioned by Camden, still exists: the 
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ofher monuments^ near Miclineint mountain, ara 
inuch injured by time and yiolence, and our tourist 
«lid not take the trouble of yisiting them. 

The kind reception they met with at the little 
inn of Tan y Bwlch induced them to stay several 
days at this spot. It stands in the parish of Fes- 
tiniogg, on the river Dryryd, in a deep and narrovr 
Valley, surrounded by mountains of the most ro. 
manlid aspect, moderately clothed ivith wood. The 
isceAery here, were the' sky more serene, would, 
In our author's estimation, make as rich a study 
for a painter as the neighbourhood of Frescati or 
Tivoli. 

*^ In short," says Mr. Wyndham, '^ if a person 
could live upon a landscape, he would starcely 
desire a more eligible spot than that on which the 
mansion of a Mrs. Griffiths stands ; but the barren, 
ness of the country on all sides the vale is iuTinci* 
ble ; no carriage can be used in it \ and all the 
comforts and conveniences of life depend on distant 
markets." ^ 

Vegetation here is stunted, and twenty actes of 
land would scarcely produce a ton of hay. 

Whether it is owing to the climate or the disposi* 
tion of the. natives, the gentlemen throughout the 
whole principality are 6aid to' be attached to immode* 
rate draughts of a heavy viscid ale, which shortens 
their days. ' The poor,' says a sensible observ^t 
author, ' through necessity, reap the benefit of the 
climate, and live to advanced ages, while the richer 
heir seldom waits long for the possession of his 
estate, and seldom long enjoys if.* 

They now traversed a desolate and Cloud-clapt 
country, till^ descending to the satids df Traeth 
Ma\^r, they were conducted to Pont Aberglaslyn, 
which divides Merioneth from Caernarvonshire. 
The scene- is grand beyond description : an im- 
j)ending craggy cliff, at least eight hundred feet 
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Jiigh, full of rugged rocks, shadows Hie broi^ 
transljaccnt torrent which thunders over the yast 
fragments torn from the precipices above ; while, 
on the opposite declivity, the disjointed frag- 
ments seem scarcely prevented from tumbliug 
into the narrow road that lines the brink of the 
floods 

The bridge of Aberglaslyn, which connects the 
two precipices, is a semi-circular arch, about thirty 
feet in diameter. Just above it is a cascade called 
the Salmon Leap, about twelve feet high. 

Leaving this romantic pass, which continues 
nearly a mile, they passed through Beddhclcrt, 
over a rocky desert, at the foot of Snow don, to 
the Lake of LI wch welly n. From the brink of 
the larger lake rise& the immense precipice of 
Mynydd Mawr, or the Great Mountain. A vale 
soon after opens, ^hich gradually dilates itself into 
the rich and pleasant champaign about Caernarvon. 
This is a neat and wcll.built town, founded on the 
Anglesea Straight, by Edward I, who fortified it 
M'lth a wall and castle. 

The shell of the castle is a striking object of th e 
finest Gothic architecture, and is faced with a 
bright durable atone. Strangers are shown the 
tower in which Edward IL the first English prince 
pf Wales, was born. 

A broad and delightful terrace accompanies the 
vtbMs of the town ; and, from every point tliat 
this place can be viewed, it forms a charming land* 
9cape, and gives a striking idea of the splendor and 
magnificence of the first Edward. 

On the steep bank of the Steint, about half a mile 
above the town, stands a square fort, supposed to 
be the Roman Segontium. It is unquestionably of 
great antiquity. 

Made an excursion to Dolbadorn castle, and, as 
they approached the ruins^ noticed a deep fall of wa. 
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fer on the right. The castle is situated on the rerge 
of Llynberis Lake, divided by a narrow meadow 
■from another bearing the same name as the castle. 
Only one tower of the pile remains, or more pro- 
bably it never was of much greater extent, being 
placed on the sharp point of a lofty crag. Here 
Owen Goch was confined by his brother Llewelyn 
for mor<? than twenty years, but at length released. 
In this vicinity they saw numerous flocks of 
goats, 9,nd also a few scattered sheep, which pick 
up a scanty support from the turfs amidst the 
precij^ices, 

A turnpike road carried them to Bangor Ferry, 
which they crossed to Porthath wy, and without stop- 
ping they proceeded directly to Beaumaris. 

Anglesea is famous for its d'ruidical remains ; but 
our author thinks antiquaries are frequently misled 
and hurried away by too sanguine an attachment 
to their favourite pursuit, which makes them attri- 
bute to religious uses what was originally intended 
only for private advantage. The cairns of Wales 
have' drawn forth a profusion of learned dis- 
quisitions; " yet I am convinced," says Mr. 
Wyndham, " that many of these heaps of stones 
were piled together for no other reason, than that 
the rest of the field might afford the clearer 
pasture." 

" I shall pass no reflections," adds he, ^' on 
the single monuments, or on the circular upright 
stones which abound in most parts of this country. 
They are not comparable to Stonehenge or Abury, 
either in massiness or regularity." 

Our tourist mentions the following ludicrous 
anecdote, which we preserve as a bonne bouche 
for antiquaries. Being desirous to know what was 
the vulgar tradition of the use and intention of a 
very large upright stone, he ordered his guide to 
ask a countryman why it was erected. '* For the 
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cattle to rub their a e against,'* replied the clown, 

-without hesitation : a more obvious purpose, and 
lierhaps a more useful one, than a F. A. S. would 
hare thought of. 

Beaumaris is a handsome town, charmingly 
situated on the Menai Frith ; it has a good port, 
and was defended by a castle, built by Edward I. 
still in good preservation, and appears to have 
beeq of great strength. It is surrounded on all 
8i4e^ at the distance of fifty or sixty feet^ with 
a strong wall, guarded by round towers at regular 
distances. 

Crossing the Menai Ferry, they passed over the 
sands at low water, and entered on the turnpike 
road at Llanabar, in Caernarvonshire. 

All the borders of tlie Menai are pleasant and 
agreeable ; but the fine woods at Plas Newydd 
and Baron Hill, the seat of Lord Bulkely, aboye 
Beaumaris, renaer them eminently beautiful. 

Above the house of Sir Nicholas Bailey, at 
plas Newydd, they were shewn a remarkable 
cromlech, the principal stpne of which, an irre- 
gular square, is, forty feet in circumference, and 
from three to four |n thickness. Notwithstanding 
its magnitude, it is raised so high on supporters, 
that cows can take shelter under it. A smaller 
cromlech closely adjoins to the extremity of the 
large one. 

Spon after Mr. Wyndham returned from his 
tour, a friend informed him that a subterraneous 
gallery was discovered near the hamlet of Bry nkelly, 
eighteen feet long, three broad, and six high. It 
led to a chamber of the same height, covered with 
a large single stone, twelve feet long and ninei 
"^ide. A small round pillar, in thq centre of the 
apartment, seemed to prop the roof; and many 
liftman bones were dispersed about the floor, which, 
immediately as they were touched^ inoaldored into 
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dnst. This sepulchre is probably unique, and it 

certainly of the highest antiquity. 

Bangor is a small town^ and contains but few 

good houses. The present Cathedral was built by 

Bishop Dennis, in the reign of Henry VII. 

After travelling for thirteen days, where no cari^ 

Tiage could be used, chiefly on little Welch backs, 

remarkably handy and sure of foot, they felt all 
the luxury of a coach, which met them at Bangor- 
Ferry, and carried them to Conway. 

Among the mountains they had left, the English 
language is little understood. The original man. 
ners also preTail, unmixed with either ancient or 
modern civilization. " The village of Rhos Fair 
and its inhabitants," remarks our tourist, ^^ would 
quickly convince a stranger, that simplicity in 
1)nilding or clothing is not partially confined to the 

, wigwams and natives of the Cape of Good Hope^ 
or of the Terra del Fuego ; and would furnish a 
ttronger confirmation of the opinion, that Ame. 
rica was discovered by the Britons in the twelfth 
century, than the casual affinity of a few words^ 
strain^ to the same import." 

However, it is not necessary to adopt this hypo- 
thesis for a solution of the question: ali nations 
were originally simple and uncivilized *.'che modes 
of living were nearly similar; and it is only 
where refinement takes place, and luxury creeps 
in, that they vary from each other in any essential 
degree. 

At the foot of Penmaen Mawr stands a small 
Inn, the landlord of which designed and super, 
intended the famous road which runs here along 
the side of a lofty cliff, impending over the sea. 
This raod divides the mountain into two unequal 
parts, the height above l^eing five times as great as 
the depth below- No power of man can obviate 
all the dangeca of this stupendous pas9« I^'^ 
Yqi.. I. II 
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fragments, from the precipice above, are cbnU. 
jiually falling down, and sometimes interrupt tkt 
road, or force through the parapet into the Irisii. 
Sea below. 

Onr author ^as informed by this ingenious land*- 
lord, that he had lately attended an English gentle- 
man t6 the summits of Penmaen Mawr aad Snowdov, 
and that the perpendicular height of the first was 
found to be one thousand four hundred feet, and €ii 
the latter one thousand three hundred feet aba vc tlie 
level of the sea. 

^' It may appear extraordinary," observes Mr. 
Wytidham, " that I have scarcely taken any notice 
«f the mountains of Plinlimmon or Snowdon, thaugii 
I was at the feet of both. The fact ts, the atrai>« 
sphere was so constantly obscured during the time 
I was here, that the upper parts were alwaj's iad 
from our view." 

The top of Snowdon, it Seems, is rarely -visible:, 
even from Caernarvon, and when they enquired of 
the inhabitants in what point of the compass it lay, 
iJo two people could agree in fixing i^preciselj to 
the same spot. 

There is an existing tradition, that this monntaia- 
bus Tlaked track was once covered with woocb, 
which E^ , ard I. destroyed, that they might nat 
furnish an asylum to the disaffected ; but the? de- 
scription of Giraldus, who wrote a century befors 
that period, confutes this opinion, and shows 
Snowdon perfectly correspond* with its present 
Appearance. 

However j there is a greater probability for the 
tradition, which records, that this king ordered all 
the Welch bards to be massacred. This might be 
*a necessary, but a ci'uel, policy. The flame of 
liberty could only be extinguished with the fnel 
that fed it. The warm and energetic songs of a 
race of men, almost deemed inspired, could not ba \ 
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kesird without a correspondent effect on the mul. 
-Htude. In ancient days the voice and the harp were 
to liberty what the press is npw — the very pillar of 
its existence. The situation of Conway is exceed* 
lagfy fine. It stands on the banks of a noble river, 
^rbich makes a beautiful and spacious vale, while 
sylvan hiU^ surround it. The present town, how- 
eTer, does not occupy a third of the area of the 
ancient wails, which are still nearly perfect, 
and, together with the castle, were ereeted by 
Edward I. 

Conway Castle stands on a narrow rock, two 
lildes of w]iich are washed by the river. The ruins 
arc of grpat extent, but the hall is the nxfst remark- 
able apartment ; this 13 a hundred and twenty-nine 
feet in leogth, and thirty .one and a half in breadth. 
The height from the floor to the point pf the Gothio 
Tault, ^pported by eight pillars, of which five re. 
main, was twenty.two feet^ In this nohle room 
are three ahimocys. 

The ground plot seems to have been irregular^' 
and adapted to the nature of the site. The towers 
on the south are partly founded on the rock and 
partly on it^ steep and smooth dcclii^ity. One of 
them remains a singular ruin, for the lower part 
having slidden down the precipice, the upper part 
still continues perfect and erect, with a projection 
of thirty feet o?or the walls below. 

As Chester fair wai at hand, the inns of Conway 
w<jre lilled with linen merchants from Ireland, and 
many were obliged to sit ap Ml M'g^t, sacrificing 
to Bacchus * while a blind harper ^nd the voice of 
the bar-maid encouraged their libations. ** This 
was the only harp,?? saysMr. Wyndham, " I heard 
in the principality ; both the ii>strumcnt and the 
¥oice were perfectly agreeable, ^nd I did not lament 
Ihe interruption pf my sleep, or whh the harmoni<} 
lodety at a g^rc^ter distance from my ciiambcr.^^ 
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Cros^ng the ferry at Conwaj, they trarersed a 
hilly country, till they come within eight miles of 
St. Asaph, when they entered the fertile rale €t 
Qwyd. 

St. Asaph is a neat pleasant town, situated on 
an elevated bank, between Elwy and Ciwyd. . Thf 
cathedral is kept in the neatest order, and of itself is 
a handsome pile of building. The present fabric, 
after a dilapidation of eighty years, was r^sed by 
Bishop Redman, abont 1480* 

The ruins of Rydlan Castle stand about three 
miles below St. Asaph. It was a small square 
fortress, of Norman architecture,, and rebuilt in 
its present form by Henry II. Here Edward L 
enacted the famous statute, by which he regu. 
lated the goteniment of his newly^acquired do* 
minions. 

In a subsequent tour, Mr. Wyndham followed 
the road from Conway, which leads tb Llanrwst, 
through a romantic country, enlivened with water- 
falls. 

Llanrwst, though it lies on no public road, has a 
good inn ; a beautiful stone bridge over the Conway 
connects it with the ancient mansion of the Wynne^s, 
of Gwedir, This bridge was built in 1636, and Is 
said to be the design of Inigo Jones, a native of 
this country. It does no discredit to this eminent 
architect. 

The chapel adjoining to the church is also 
teputed to have been the work of the same 
genius. In it are the monuments of the Gwedir 
family, and five or six square brass plates are still 
to be seen on the pavement, with effigies of some 
of the race, in the fashion of their times. An open 
stone coffin, preserved here, said to have been 
brought from an abbey two miles below y is reputed 
to have contained the dust of Llewelyn the Great, 
who reigned fifty.six years, and died in 1240. 

At some distance from Llanrwst is a cataract at 
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Ibe firer Wennol, broken into raany parts^ each 
4»f which has its peculiar beauty, and, Ttewed to. 
gcther^ form a landscape in the highest degree 
Tomaatic. 

Contimiiog tiidr progress by a good road, oyer 
foae heathy hills, vhen they arriTe^ within a few 
miles o{ Denbigh, the beauty of the country began 
insensibly to increase, and to prepare them for 
iko rich and Inxuriant prospects that gladden the 
-vak of Glwyd* 

. ^' Whik we were trarersing those heathy hills,'* 
•ays Mr. Wyndham, " we frequently looked back 
towards the monntainons regions^ from which we 
llad so lately emerged ; and had now a clearer rie^ 
mi ihon. than usaal, though they were not entirely 
iinobscured.'* 

Oor tourist laments that he was net able erer to 
procure any satifactory information respecting th^ 
ntnation of the Glyder Mountain, described by 
Gibson^ and he seems to think that its name has 
nnce been chuiged to Wythwar, which lies south 
0f the parish of Clynog. 

. The town of Denbigh is-Wge, populous, and 
decently built, on the decIiTity of a lofty hill^ 
coTerod with the ruins of a strong castle, founded 
in the reign of Edward I. The principal gateway 
is a large and beautiful Gothic arch, over which is a 
statue of the founder, Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln* 

The town was originally confined to the summit 
of this hill, and the walls and gates are visible. 
The parish church still occupies this place. 

They next reached Jluthen, a lar|e and well* 
inhabited town, on the Clwyd, formerly defended 
by a Gothic castle, of which some fragments re. 
main* Here it may be proper to remark, that 
most of the towns in North Wales are superior in 
beauty to those of the South. 

Sibon after they quitted the charming vale of 
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Clwyd, which /or >eaaty, fertility, and popoliu 
tion, is not excee4ed by any spot df the same snag« 
attude in the kingdofti. It is nearly of an oVal 
form, twenty .six miles long, and eight wide in the 
broadest part, wholly bounded by a chain of hiiis, 
except towards the Jrjsh sea. The banks of the 
.Clwy4 which divide^ it, are charming diversified^ 
and are as picturesque as the soil is rich. 

Again they entered on a mountainons track, 
pregnant with coals and lead ; and in their descent 
Ip Wrexham, had an extensiye Tiew of Vale Rojal, 
in Cheshire. At the bottom they passed Ofia's 
Pyke, which is very visible on each side of tha 
road. It commences at Basing werk, in Flint- 
shire, and is continued ffr ^pif ards of a hundred 
and fifty miles to Chepstow. 

Ijqihis second tour, Mr. "^yyndham tp^ another 
route from Denbigh, through the mowtains and 
l^ad mines of Caerwis, and so on to the lai^ and 
l^andsome town of Holywell ; famous for the well 
of St. Winifred, smi more so for the legend that 
records her miracles. It is almost needless to a^d^ 
that the legend is a fiction ; and it does not eren 
appear to have antiquity to render it venerable. 

Thte mother of Henry V II. founded the beautifnl 
Utile cloister, which covers the well, and over that 
i^e chapel, i^ow used as a pubjti; school. The 
spring itself is a singular curiosity. }t fiitows out 
about twei^ty.one tuns of water* in a l^inute, and 
^escen^s^Qwn the contracted valley w^tli such ra.. 
pidity, that it actually works several mills for 
l>attering brass and iron, in the short space of one 
^ile, before it falls i^to the Chester Channel. 

The equability of this spring is likewise very 
remarkable, as it is never affected by seasons of 
foods, ^9d frpm its rapidity never freezes. 
r— '. ■ ' " 
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^'e catholics esteem it for its sanctity, and others 
for its salubrity. The latter quality gains some 
credit, from the nuihber of trophies left by grateful 
patients, to record its yirtues. The waters are 
used both externally and internally, and the bason ii 
promistuousTy 0]^ened to ail ^oAier^^ nlale as well 
Us femtfle, who perform the ceremony 6f ablution, 
felled only in a linen shirts 

Near the efflux of the Holywell ri^ei^, stand the 
extensiil^e retnstins of Brcsingwerk monastery. They 
are situated on a gentle rising^ and command a loi^ 
persptctlte of the Chester Channel. The rich. 
ness of the Soil, and the happy disposition of tUe 
surrounding ^ores, contrifbtKte much to the pic- 
turesque beauty of the^ fenerable rmfrs; 

The. architecture of Dasin^gWerit Seems to bie of 
a mixed nature, but touch of rt is yery ancient. 
The doors and some of the lower arches are semi- 
' circular, simple, and unadorned : the windows are 
long, narrow, and painted. LittJe of the church 
remains except the foundations ; \f\H Isitge masses 
of the abbot's house, of the hall, apd fefector^ are 
still extant. 

This abbey, which was founded in 1131, orlg!- 
nally belonged to the templars ; but on the disso- 
lution of that order, was given by Kdward II. to the' 
Cistercians. The cunning monks iuTcnted the 
fable of St. Winifred, and as this superstition daily 
gained ground, and was backed by the Romaj^ pon- 
tiff, they acquired great wealth from the resort of 
pilgrims to the holy well. 

The poor town of Flint scarcely deserres a risit. 
It has, however, the remains of a small square 
castle, supposed to have been founded by Henry 
II. History relates that' Richard II. was inveigled 
to this fortress, and there detained, till he was put 
into the hands of Bolingbroke, who, in conse- 
quence of Richard's, deposition, succiMiied to Ow^ 
throns* 
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The castie walls are now con&klerab] j dbta«t 
from the reach of the tide, yet we are assured Hutt 
ships formerly anchored under them : aod wkhki 
half a century rnqorini; rings were to be see« in tlio 
walls. 

Falling into the turnpike road at Northop, tb^* 
travelled through a rich and pleasant country, oon^ 
manding most delightfal and exteastre Tiewv^ and 
passing under the only remaining tower of fiawar- 
den Castle, now inclosed, in a garden, they soon 
after arrived at Chester. 

Next day they re-entered the prinapalify, ai^ 
reached Wrexham, a Is^rge and handsome towi^ 
' delightfully situate in a fruitful country, whkh hfts 
indu^ many families to fix their residence ia the 
Ticinity. The seat of Mr. York, at Erddig, and 
its accompaniments, claim the admiration of eYerjr 
person of taste and elegance. 

The church of Wrexham is a splendid fabric. It 
was built in the reign of Henry YII. and ifa 
tower, a beautiful specimen of the ornamented 
Gothic, is a hundred and forty feet high. Within 
are some handsome monuments, and among the res^ 
a Tery ancient one, representing an armed man, at 
full length, with his legs extended, and a long 
sword. On^the left arm is a shield, with a lion or 
. wolf rampant, and round it are sohie large Saxon 
characters, which hare not been decyphered. 

In the church of Ruabon are many monuments 
of the families of Williams and Wynne, and as two 
of them are Rysbrac and Nollekens, they will long 
serve to rescue this place from obscurity, did it 
possess no other attraction. 

In this parish lies Wynstay, the seat of Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynne, bart. The park is re- 
plete with charming views, and the house, built on 
the highest elevation in it, commands some luxuriaot 
prospects over lawns^ sinking wiiji gr^nal slopes^ 
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mnd rising again with swelling inequalities at Tarious 
distance&* Both wood and water combine to 
Ixeighten the scene ; nor is the surrounding country- 
less attractive^ being an expanse of rich cultivation^ 
bounded by remotely distant hills. 

Their next stage ^as Chirk Castle, part of whose 
ancient walls and towers remains, but the court, 
or quadrangle,^ within has been modernized, and 
converted into a splendid seat. It stands on an 
exalted eminence, commanding an extensive land, 
scape over Cheshire and Shropshire, aji4 was 
founded by Koger Mortimer iti the thirteenth cen. 
tury. 

From Chirk Castle they proceeded to Llan^ 
collen, along the high banks of the transparent 
X>ee. This is a miserable town, but in point of 
romantic scenery is almc^t unequalled. It lies in a 
small dale, closely environed by precipitous and 
sylvan mountains. On the conical point of one of 
"Which stands the conspicuous ruin of the castle of 
Dinas Bran. 

According to history, this 3pot was fortified 
from the earliest ages; but the style of the present 
remains shew them to have been coeval with 
Gruffydh ap Madawe, who, deeply engaging in the 
interest of Henry III. so strongly fortified himself 
in the almost inaccessible^ place, as to be able to re. 
fist the repeated efforts of the prince of Nortb 
Wales to reduce him to submission. 

The castle occupied the whole crown of the moun^* 
tain, about three hundred feet in length, and half 
as much in breadth ; and, notwithstanding its aerial 
situation, there are two wells within the walls, at 
no time deficient in water. It is impossible to ap. 
proach on horseback n earner than a quarter of ^ 
mile of this fortress ; and it was, in addition to its 
natural impracticability^ anciently defjendcd by « 
fosse and draw-bridges. 

K K. 
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The bridge over the Dee at Llangollen, is s^ 
to ha?e been built by a bishop of St. Asaph, about 
the year 1400. The river is a noble object from 
this spot. It raCgcs furioiisly down the broad, 
shelving, solid rock, which is worn, by tife i^apidity 
tif its cbdr^e, to a black glossy polish, both above 
and belo^ the bridge. 

Here they found their' inti occfapled by a conf- 
pany of mouriiers, jiist Returned from the funeral 
of a tradesman, ^nd who soon drowned their sor^ 
tow in large potations of ale. ** Such,*' says Mr. 
Wyndham, '^ is the general conclusion of a Welch 
meeting, whether it begins with mirth or melai](# 
clioly." 

Our author was informed here,' fll'at a funeral 
was esteefaed the most prolitable part of tJie func^ 
tiori of it Welch cleiFygman. The relations and 
iieighbours, it seeiUs,* atteild the Corpse to the grave 
in large numbers, and matke offerings t6 th6 
officiating priest^ in proportion to their respect for 
the memory of the deceased. This custom is 
Evidently derived from the aricierft mass.money; 
and where beneficed are generally small, it is for- 
tunate that the profitsCble part of the superstition 
has suffered no feformatioif. 

The next place they \isited was the abbey erf 
Vallis Cruds, standing in the centre of a smaH 
verdant meadow, skirted by st pebbly i^tream, and 
closely invested with a chain of'lofty hills. These 
beautiful ruins well deserve the attention of the 
6urious investigator of monastic antiquity. THe 
length of the church it a hdndred and eighty feet, 
and its east and west fronts are in ^ood preservation 
Vhile other parts ar<? crumbling to decay, ai](d trees 
tiding amidst the tumbled fragments. 

The abbot's lodgings hstve long been cofiverted 
to a far'ms>house ; thoiigh iniich of the buiidiiig rl* 
tains ita original form. 
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Tracing the beautiful meanders of the Pee for 
'" some miles, they arrited at the little town of Cor^ 
ircn, memorable for its intrenchlnents, which were 
€hrQW9 up in llSf, when the native princes of 
"Wales and Powij^; ieaguecl to oppose the immense 
preparations of flenry II. ahd who, by their pru- 
dence and Fabian policy, defeated all his designs. 

The Tale of Ydeir^epn, on the verge X)f which 
Corwen standi, is pf an oral figure, and several 
miles in circumference^ possessing some peculiarly 
romaotip features. 

Crossing the Dee, by a handsome stoije bri^g?, 
they soon began to ascend the high mountain of 
Cefn Crwyny, crowntd with a large intrenchment^ 
and from whose bvow i3 a charming view of the 
Ijake of Bala, with the distant mountains of Cadcr 
Idris. . , V . 

Bala is about four miles long and que broad, of 
9' crystalline deafness, and bounded by a pebbly 
shore. The* environs are beautifully varied, rather 
than majestic. From this place the Dee makes ^ 
yery rapid and constant descent, through a winding 
channel, for a hundred miles before it reached Cbes^ 
ter. 

Beyond the upper end of the lake appear the two 
Karajpis, op. either side o^ the I)ee, with their irrer 
gular summits, eminently raised above encircling 
mountains. Bala abounds in trout and perch ; but ' 
the gwyniadd, a fish peculiar to it, is said to be 
growing scarce, though our tourist had the good 
fortune to procure two specimens. 

The town of Bala consists of one wide street^ and 
considering Its sequestered situation, possesses verv 
good accommodations for travellers. 

They now trayeirsed the bleak Berwyn Moun. 

tains, and as the morning was bright and cloud. 

less, the whole horizon was visible, and displayed 

» most savage aspect for several utiles. -No town^ 

K K 2 
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or habttatiom of men were to be^'seen ; and die 
movntaias rose and receded from the eye in C9b-> 
litant succession. 

At length they entered a valley, ihe apparent 
receptacle of all the waters from this part of Ber- 
wyn, and proceeded onwards to Llangannoch. 

In another journey from Chirk Castle, over a 
different part of the Berwyn Mountains, which 
were every where of a melancholy and soUtary 
complexion, they reached the vale of Llanrhaidr, 
and rode along the banks of the river for isearly five 
miles, to visit the noble cataract of Pistil Rhaidr* 

On their approach, neither the ma^^nitude of the 
river, nor the first view of the fall, at a distance of 
two miles, gave them any idea equal to their ex^ 
pectations; but as they advanced, an immense 
theatre of naked perpendicular rocks, in a semi* 
circle, opened to their sight, over the centre of 
which devolved the Rhaick in a large sheet^ from 
the amazing height of two hundred and forty feet. 

'' This cataract,^' says Mr. Wyndham, '' may 
be divided into three parts ; the first fall descends 
about a hundred and sixty feet upon a ridge of the 
precipice : the water then breaks through a large 
natural arch of the rock, which is easily passable, 
and foams into a small bason, about twenty feet 
lower; and afterwards raging through a deep 
grove, enters the level of the river." 

Several groups of pentagonal pillars^ like those 
of the Giant's Causeway and StafTa, overhung thf 
upper sides of the rock, while the lower parts are 
separated from them, at unequal heights, by which 
means their form is distinctly perceivable froi^ 
below. 

There are various other attractions near this 
romantic spot, and by the liberality of a clergy^ 
man, a small building has been erected here^or the 
convenience of travellers in this precarious climate* 
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They Qexl reached Llanvylly% a neat town, 
situated in one^of the most delightful yalleys of 
lilontgomeryshire. From hence, crossing the deep 
and siient river of Vurnwy, th^y arrived at Welch 
Pool, a large and populous town, near the Severn, 
from the quay of which place it is navigable for at 
iQa^t t\vo hundred miles^ to its e^ux in the British 
Channel. . ^ 

Powis Castle stands on an eminence, about a 
ihile distant from Welch Pool, and is still inha. 
bited. The gardens are laid out in parallel ter. 
races, bordered with yews, and other evergreens, in 
the antiquated taste. ^ 

The prospects from this castle are extensive 
and fine, commanding a beautiful spacious vale^ 
and soma finely varied bills. 

Montgomery enjoys a very picturesque si. 
tuatiott, with its ruined castle above, on a high 
rock, but contiiins nothing remarkable. Some 
intrenchment3 are to be sieen in the vicinity. 

Their road from thence lay over a hill to the 
beautiful vales of Newton. The tQwn of the same 
name U neat^and agreeable. 

Ascending a mountain, the path over which is 
intricate and boggy, they afterwards dipped into 
the Radnorshire dales, and soon arrived at Llan. 
drindod. This route presented nothing to com pen. 
late for execrable roads over a melancholy waste. 

The mineral wells of Llandrindod lie in a wild 
extensile heath, sprinkled with a few trees^ and 
bounded with dreary mountains. There is a lodg* 
ibg house, for. the reception of company, which., in 
a fine season, is tolerably full. 

Builth, where they crossed the Wye, is a small 
town, in a broad and pleasant plain. Of the castle, 
there are no vestiges, except the keep. It was in 
this Ticinity that Llewelyn, the last reigning pribc^ 
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of Waks, lost his life, after his troops urere en. 
tirely defeated. 

As it was market.day when they passed throtigli 
Builth, thej had an opportunity of seeing how well 
it was attended ; and were astonished to find such a 
number of peopie collected together. The chief 
pride and glory, indeed, of tlie Welch towns, is 
the fulness of their markets and the number of 
their fairs. In a country, thinly inhabited, and 
where riches and luxury are as thinly -disseminated, 
all the elegancies and conveniences of life are con^ 
fined to the towns ; and the villagers are obliged to 
resort to them on market da^'s, to supply their 
wants. 

From Builth, they followed a good but unplea« 
sant road to Brecknock, a large, populous, and 
iiandsome town, standing on a beautiful eminence, 
the bottom of which is washed by the Uske, and 
bounded on the south by the iigh mountain of 
Penerraen, which is a miniature resemblance of 
Cader Idris, as seen from Dolgeily. 

A few remains of Ely tower, on the keep of 
Brecknock Castle, and some walls ara still extant. 
The tower derives its pame from the Bishop of 
Ely, who was confined here by Richard III. and 
who was instrumental in planning the famous union 
of the two houses of York and Lancaster, by moan's 
of which Henry VII. ascended the throne. 

The priory church stands on the highest point of 
the towq, and is a large and noble edifice, in the 
form of a Greek cross. • The walks behind this 
sacred pile are laid out with taste, and are exceed- 
ingly pleasant. Some remnants of the old college 
of Brecknock are still to be seen near the Uske, 
and several large entrenchments are to be traced oA 
the hills ia the neighbourhood. The most remark, 
able one is Y Gaer, which our tourist Siiys is indis*.' 
putably Roman. 
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Tfhe turn pike-road now follows the cuiTent of 
the Uske, which runs through a delicious vale. Oa 
the left were seen the rUiniS of Tretower Castle, 
and those of Crickhowol dri their right. The keep 
6f the iast.mehtioned castle alone remands; for^ 
in this track, materials for building a.te so scarce, 
that few remains of antiquity are suflFered to 
remain. 

Our author, on another Occasion, took a diflQerent 
route from Llanrhaidr, proceeding by Oswestry, 
Shrewsbury, and Bishop's Castle, in Shropshire, to 
Knighton, in Radnorshire. 

^* New Radnor," ^dyS Mr; Wyndham, "is such 
A wretched place, that it cannot maintain a barber.'* 
It is situated at the entrance of a narrow pass, 
formerly commanded by a castle, and was once 
Inclosed by a squai^e wall, of whkh some frag*. 
Inents remslin; , 

From Radnor they proceeded tdJhe Hay, near 
the extreime aiigle df Bre«kiiockshiJ^e,* on the banks 
df the Wyei The old Norman castle here is ^olly 
dilapidated. 

Iti their ^iy t6 Abergavenny, they visiiied th« 
inagnificent and romantic ruins of Llantony Abbey, 
in the deep vale of Ewyas. The abbey church was 
built in the form of a Roman cross, and the ruin* 
stiy exhibit a noble appearance. It H said to hare 
been founded in 1137. 

A few miles below Llahtorty^ -iS a remarkable 
ihonntain, the sides of which have tumbled down, 
and strew the plains below in immense fragments. 
Several stupchdous fisftures and chasms also appear 
in the mountain of Skirid Vawr, in the vicinity of 
Abergavcriny. 

Mr. Wyndham was induced out of curiosity, 
to visit the methodistical college at Talgarth, in this 
Neighbourhood. The sttidehts may be taken fronx 
the cottage or the field, without distinction of rank 
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^ age ; <^ but their abilitiey," obserres oara|ftthory 
<^ or their cflfl, must be indisputable, before tiiej 
can be admitted withia the sacred walls.'' Ob this 
occasion, Mr. Wyndham mentions his hayiiig once 
feund a preacher in a celebrated methodist chapel, 
at Bath, who had formerly been coachman in a 
family of his acquaintance, but who, haTiog takes 
kis degrees in the seminary of Talgarth, had nn. 
dertaken.the guiding of souls ir.stead of horses. 
Such*' a metamorphosis, however, b not unfreqnent. 

The enyirons of Abergayenny are rich aod bean, 
tiful, and the same agreeable face of nature con- 
tinues to Monmouth. Ragland Castle^ which lay 
nearly in their road, presents a magniticent 
ruin, and it is laudably preserved from fajrther 
destruction, by the taste and care of the Duke of 
Beaufort, to ^hom it now belongs. It is of no 
very high antiquity, the fouiidation haying been 
laid in the rei^p of Henry VII.^ ; but many of the 
parts are v^ elegant.. This castle was the hut 
that surrendered to the parliament forces in die 
Ciyii wars* 

Monmouth^is a yery large and handsome town. 
Its streets are spacious and adorned with many 
capital honses, inhabited by families of fortune. 
It stands at the junction of the Wye and the 
Munnow, oyer both which rivers it has a stone 
bridge. The castle, as welt as the town, is of great 
antiquity. The former gave birth to Henry V. but 
such is the fate of all sublunary grandeur^ eyen its 
Tery ruins lire lost* 

' From Monmouth they rCYisited Chepstow and 
Tintern Abbey, and taking boat at Beachly, were 
wafted oyer the Severn to Aust, and thus finished 
their tour qf tlie principaliity. 

SND OF YOI.. I. 
Prinicd by Lexms and Hamblin, PaiemosUr^nm^ 
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